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CHAPTER XVIII 

GERMAN ROMANESQUE 

The history of Romanesque architecture in Germany 
begins with Charlemagne. We find no buildings in that 
country older than Ins time except those which the 
Romans had kit behind them, Charlemagne however 
was a greai builder, Eginhardt his secretary and bio¬ 
grapher says he repaired the churches throughout his 
dominions, but he gives no details A book dc 
aedificiis in the fith century would have been very 
interesting, but Eginhardt was no Procopius, nor was 
Charlemagne a Justinian. Two buildings however, we 
are modestly told, seem not unworthy of mention, ike 
basilica of the most holy mother of God, constructed with 
wondrous workmanship at Aquisgranum, and a bridge 
over ike Rhine at Moguntiacunpf This bridge at 
Mainz was only of wood, perhaps of boats, but the 
basilica at AlX-LA-CHAPELr.e was a great work considering 
its age and situation, 

It was destined by Charlemagne to be also his tomb- 
house. and here he was in fact afterwards buried, seated 
on his throne, imperially robed, and with his sceptre in 
his hand and a copy of the gospels on his knee, as lie 
was found when the tomb was opened in 1 rbj. The 
splendour of this church, says Eginhardt, was the ex¬ 
pression of his Christian devotion. He adorned it with 

1 ¥it& CufVii cap- xvA. 
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iiT j'^Up 6°^ naci silver, and tights, and with doors and screens 
of solid bronze. Hither he would come to the service 
morning and evening and even by night as Jong as his 
health permitted 1 . 

hiMion The building (Fig. 63) was something of an exotic in 
the kingdom of the Australian Franks in the Sth century, 



AJX-LA OWfUlE. 
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and no one who has seen it and also the church at 
Ravenna front which it is supposed 10 have been imitated, 
can doubt its foreign origin. Eginhardt tells us that 
Charlemagne imported columns and marbles for the work 
from Ravenna and Rome’, and he is supposed to have 
stripped and ruined the splendid palace of Theodoric at 
the former city which has now practically disappeared. 
But besides materials there can be little doubt he also 

1 Eginhatdl, Viia Cara/t + l ftignu cap, Mtiri. 

1 Ad ay ha ttnictunny cam cdurau^ ft nuuninr* aJimtcfc Habers: nzm 
IwyiitEn Rama. .Ltque Ravenna tie vc hernia cunviL ECgnifinr-cIt cap xxvL 
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cu. KvniJ GERMAN ROMANESQUE 

imported from Italy his architect and his principal a* <*- 
builders. The resemblance to 5 . Vitale is very- strong. Ch±rc!k 
and yet there ts sufficient difference to show that the 
builders were men of originality, able to think for them* 
selves, not tied to a simple imitation of their model, and 
there could have been no such men in Australia then. 

Both churches have a dome over an octagon, a surround- TJwpUu 
mg risk- in two storeys, though a women's gallery was 
not required by the Latin use. two staircases by which to 
mount to it at die west end enclosed in circular turrets; 
and though at Aix there are no exedrae the arches of die 
upper gallery (Plate LXXXl 1J have colonnettes in them 
recalling those at Ravenna, and they have even some¬ 
thing like a pul vino on their capitals. Although the 
diameter of the dome is less than that at S. Vitale by 
more than ten feet, still a domed building even of these 
dimensions would he a considerable undertaking at any 
time, and it is carried out in a very scientific manner. It 
will be seen from the plan (Fig. 63) that the area of the 
supports is by no means excessive, and the vaulting of 
the aisle is very cleverly managed, so as to escape the 
awkwardness which would have been caused had the 
outer wall been octagonal like the inner. Instead of that 
it has 16 sides, so that there is a square bay of simple 
cross-vaulting in the aisle opposite each side of the 
octagon, the vault of the intervening triangle being easily 
managed This is contrived much better here than at 
S. Vitale, though there further trouble is caused by die 
protrusion of the exedrae into the aisle vault. 

The gallery above is vaulted differently, by barrel 
vaults on radiating lines turned from arches thrown across 
from pier to wall, forming square and triangular bays 
alternately as below*. 
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Among the capitals some are antique Corinthian, but 
most of them have been renewed : and of the columns 
which were carried off by French invaders to Paris not 
all have come back. 

The exterior has now a monstrous fluted dome of 
timber and stale, somewhat grotesque : but probably it 
had originally a plain pyramidal roof rising from walls 
carried up as a drum, concealing the dome ; and then 
the two churches at AiJt and Ravenna would have been 
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much alike outside as well as inside. Further evidence 
of Italian or Italo-Byzantine workmanship is afforded by 
the mouldings of the cornices, which are rather clumsy 
versions of classic detail. 

The old bronze doors of the w est and north entrances 
still hang on their hinges, and the gallery front has its 
bronze cmctlli. 

The stunted proportion of the lower order and the 
absence of bases give the impression that the floor level 
has been raised. 
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The original choir was short, like that of S. Vitale, and u 
i* 1 l 353 ^ was replaced by the present tong building 
(Fig. 64), a veritable lantern of late German Gothic. 

Its expanded circular end is supposed to represent on the 
same foundations the tomb-house of Otho 111 who died 
in toc>2 and who was supposed by some to have re-built 
Charlemagne's church, Fergusson believes the truth to 
be that he built himself a to mb-house where the choir 
now ends, which the t4th century architect united by the 
present choir to the 8th century building. There can lie 
little doubt that we have in the Dom of Aix-la-Chapejle 
the Stisi/ua, ope re ntirabili const rutia> of which Eginhardt 
writes. 

Some would have it that Eginhardt himself, who is Kgmhimit 
described as 41 ope rum regatium exactor™ and 11 variant m 
art turn doctor peritissimui" was the architect of the 
building. It is more probable that like julianus Argen- 
tarius at Ravenna he was the administrator nf the 
expenses. 

Coeval with Charlemagne's basilica at Aquisgranuni, 
or possibly a little earlier, is the little chapd at LorscH, 
near Worms, which is generally supposed to be part 
of the monastery dedicated in the presence of Charle¬ 
magne in 774 (Plate LXXX 1 II). It was originally a 
gatehouse two storeys high, with three open arches in front 
and three behind. The door has been removed and the 
three arches of the hack built up in order to convert it 
into a chapd. The altar stands against the central 
blocked arch under an additional arch on columns and 
capitals, which is planted on the wall and encloses the 
original central arch. 

This inner, additional arch is in a totally different 
style from the building, and is decorated with zigzags like 
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Lomb Norman work. The capitals are also of a much later 
date : certainly not older than the nth or 12th century. 

The building has a high-pitched roof of slate, but thu 
original pitch was low, as may be seen by the starting of 
a modiliion pediment at one end. The details are oi a 
debased classic type. The lower capitals are imitated 
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from composite (Fig. 65J, and have no necking: they are 
well carved, and carry a stringcourse or cornice at the 
first floor level decorated with a regular Byzantine 
The upper storey lias a colonnade of little (luted pilasters 
with queer Ionic capitals (Fig, 66), supporting what 
in our Anglo-Saxon work we call straight-sided arches. 
Three of them are pierced with simple round-headed 
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lights, probably insertions. Above at the eaves is a good Lot** 
plain modillinn cornice (Fig. 67), which once was resumed 
on tile end waits and ramped into a pediment, though only 
the starting already mentioned now remains. The walls 
between the columns are of red stone chequered with 
white, 

II Is an extremely curious little building, showing 
in the execution of the carving a shill and knowledge 
superior to the local talent of the Germany of those days, 
and betraying a Byzantine, or Italo-Byzantine hand ; hut iuiiap 
the strange design of the upper storey shows no affinity liHkkc 
with the art of the Exarchate or die East. Rivoira. 
maintains that it is not a Carlovingian building at 



Fig, Pig 67- 

all, but the funeral chapel of Lewis HI (876-88^) who 
according to the Chronic on Lustreikamense was burred here 
in the church called ** Varia " which he had built*. It is 
impossible however to believe that a budding with its long 
axis north and south, three open arches to the west, and 
three more to the east that once were open, for they 
show both inside and out. could have been built for a 
church. It is recorded that it was consecrated as a 
chapel In 105J, at which time we may suppose the three 
easLem arches were closed, the altar placed against the 

i Ajmtl Lanres&UH. in ecriteii* ijnan dicilur Varia, quant ipse hujtts f*t 
giiio cniistnuenil- Ciltd by Riv-c]>ira h It 5^ 
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middle one. and the additional arch with its zigzags and 
Romanesque capitals erected over it for dignity. The 
adjective varit % is applicable to a polychrome structure, 
but the vanished abbey of Lorsch may have had many 
buildings of polychrome masonry besides this one. 

Nynieertn The round church at Nvmeguek in Brabant, which is 
illustrated by Fergusson. is obviously a later imitation of 
Charlemagne's Palatine chapel at Aix, But his building 
set no general example, and when German Romanesque 
began to assume the character of a definite style we find 

LuMiiou the basilican type of church accepted for general use. 

Under Charlemagne's weak successors, and in the 
distracLed state of the Empire in the 9th century, there 
was little room for the cultivation of the arts. Ln 888 on 
the deposition of Charles the Fat France was separated 
from Germany, which remained under elective kings till 
the Empire was revived by Otho I in 936, who conquered 
Italy and restored it to Imperial rule, and established a 
more stable government. 

Hayrf During the reign of the three Othos Germany saw 

ht*<i fds> something like the development of free communes which 
was going on in Italy, Many cities had become im¬ 
portant trading communities, especially those on the 
great water-ways ol the Rhine and other navigable rivers. 
Cologne, Treves, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Nuremburg, 
Ulm, Regensburg and Augsburg were already aspiring to 
municipal freedom. Those of them which depended on 
the Empire, began to resist the Bishop or Imperial Vicar 
who was put over them. Henry V (1106-1 115) granted 
them privileges, took away the jurisdiction of Bishops, 
and made the cities immediately dependent on the 
Emperor. Those towns on the other band which were 
dependent on Dukes and Counts waged incessant ware 
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with the castles of the nobility. The fall of the House 
of Hohenstaufen completed their liberty and they were 
admitted to a place in the Imperial diet just as the free 
communes of Italy after the peace of Constance had 
been recognized as an estate of the Italian kingdom. 
There was however this difference between the struggle 
ol the cities tor municipal freedom in Germany and Italy, 
that while In Italy the struggle was between the cities 
and the Emperor the free towns in Germany were the 
most loyal and obedient subjects of the Empire, Thr 
Emperor indeed, says Haliam. was their hest Iriend, as 
the nubility and the prelates were their natural enemies 1 . 

It is in the great towns oil the Rhine which were in 
readiest communication with Italy, and rapidly grew into 
important t radin g communities, that we find the most 
brilliant examples of early German Romanesque. The 
great churches of Cologne, Worms, Speyer, and Mainz 
are inspired by North Italian example. We meet again 
with the arcaded galleries round the apse, which we 
knew at Bergamo and Como; with Jofty towers (Plate 
LXXXIV) panelled, and pierced by windows with mid¬ 
wall shafts, like those of Milan: and the tall blank arches 
that break the plainness of the lower walls remind us 
Pisa, Lucca, and Toscanella. 

The period from Charlemagne's attempted revival of 
architecture till the end of the rotb century is almost 
a blank as far as any existing monuments are concerned. 
At Gem rode there is a church of 968, partly restored 
however in the 12th century, which affords the earliest 
instance of the double apse which is one of the 
peculiarities of German architecture. Various explana¬ 
tions of this feature in German architecture have been 

1 Halt not, MiMtAgtt, chny- v.; Bryce, Hoi/ Kinnan Empire, cfcap. V, 
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attempted, fn conventual churches one choir may 
have been used by the monks, anti the other by the 
townspeople, instead of the English division at the choir- 
svrtefi. Or as the original churches were not orientated 
but bad the altar at the west end, a second choir and 
altar may have been added at the east when orientation 
became the rule. This how'ever i uls to explain the 
churches with an apse of the same date at each end 
They are to be found at Hildeabeira, Warms, Trier, 
Mainz, Loach, and may have existed once at Speyer, 
where the west end has been re-built. They are shown 
on the curious ground plan of a complete Benedictine 
establishment found in the library of S, Gall in Switzer* 
land, which was sent to Gospertus the abbot who re-built 
that church between 820 and 83,0, and may possibly havt- 
been drawn by Egiphardt himself'. It shows a church 
with nave and side aisles, 200 ft. long and 80 ft. wide 
with an apse at each end. Below that at the cast is 
a crypt or mt/uMO, and in front of it a (harm tauiontni 
like those at S. Clemente and S, Maria in Cosmedin at 
Rome. The entrances for the laity were from a parvjse or 
colonnaded court outside the western apse, with a door to 
the aisle on each side of it. The eastern apse was to he 
dedicated to S. Peter, the western to S. Paul. Near the 
western apse, but detached, were to be two round towers, 
one on each side with an altar on the top of each, one to 
S. Michael, one to S. Gabriel, to which the ascent was to 
be by a spiral inclined plane, if the intention of the 
draughtsman may be so understood. 

These double apsidaJ ends of course prevented any* 
thing like the fagades which are sn important a feature of 

* A* the plan is reproduce*! bj- Ferpision and im>t! uf the bistHries id 
Aniuteieiiire. I think il nanetewaty to have it here. 
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the great churches in Italy, France and England. The Hwi* uf 
cathedral of S. Stephen at VickKa has a fine Roman- 
esque front with its “ g iant doorway." but as a rule the 
entrance to the great German churches is at the side, 
where there is often a porch of greater or less importance. 

This involves a considerable sacrifice of effect, the first 
view of a fine interior from the ’(vest end is not lightly' 
to be parted with. Nor does the exterior of the western 
apse compensate for the loss of such n facade as those 
which delight us at Lucca and Toscanella, S. Gilk-s and 
Poitiers, Wells and Exeter In the interior also the 
monotony of two similar apsidal ends is disappointing. 

Lord Leighton, whose remarks on architecture were Lntti 
always valuable, said in one of his Presidential addresses 
to the Royal Academy, “ externally the effect of this 
disposition is monotonous and perplexing, but it is in 
the interior that it chiefly jars on our sense of artistic 
propriety, and the jar is mode more sensible by the fact 
that the choirs being built over crypts, are, by an arrange¬ 
ment in itself very dignified and impressive, raised to a 
considerable height above the floor of the nave, from 
which they are approached either on the sides or in the 
centre by broad flights of steps. The entrance to these 
churches is in the majority of cases at the side, and the 
eye of the spec tator, coni rolled as he enters by no 
dominant object, is solicited simultaneously and distress¬ 
ingly in two diametrically opposite directions—each 
individual group of apse and dome suffers by rivalry with 
the other 1 ,* 

The typical plan of these double-apsidal churches ev.uUc 
includes .1 transept at the west as well as at the east end. 


1 DiKotifM ilelEv^rrwl to I he iiuil^nts c-i [frc Ropl AraAmvy on the 
diglftbiitioft of priii - !. Doc- 9, iflgrj, bj Sir i-reden ck Le^faton, Uan.t P.RA 
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and over the crossing of each of them is an octagonal 
dome on squinch arches, contained in a tower which is 
arcaded with an external gallery and has a more or less 
acutely pointed roof. Right and left of this are two 
flunking towers, often at the end of the transept so that 
iliere are three towers on a line at right angles to the axis 
nf the building at each end of it* In other casts they art* 
given more room by moving the two side towers forward 
out of line with the central dome-tower. Six towers is 
the full complement for a Rhenish church of the first 
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rank, and this is the number at Worms, Speyer, Lauch 
and Mainz. All these churches, except Laaeh which is 
a little later, date from the first half of the 11 th century, 
though they have been altered to some extent in the 
12 th century and afterwards. 

Worms is perhaps the most pleasing of the group, 
it was founded in toi6. but restored and re-dedicated in 
] 1 3 1 . It is an immense basilican church, with two apses, 
but only one transept, which is at the eastern end 
(Fig. 68), The choir is prolonged beyond Lhe crossing 
and the apse is masked outside hy a straight wall between 
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two round towers with spires. These towers are w<™j 
paneJfed with pilaster strips connected at each stage by 
arcaded cornices. They are set in a little, stage by stage, 
as they rise, which gives a very good outline. I he 
dome-tower has an arcaded gallery round it, and so has 
the western dome-tower, which is Hanked by two other 
round towers one of which lias been re-built in Gothic 
times. The apse at this end is also later than the 
Romanesque part, and not so good. There being no 
transept at this end the flanking towers are brought close 
up to the central one. which they seem to support. The 
effect of this group is very noble (Plate LXXXY), 

Inside, the nave between the two domed spaces 
consists of five square bays, cross- vaulted, corresponding 
to twice that number in the aisle, so that the nave arches 
are ten on a side (Plate LXXXVI). The piers are all 
of plain square masonry with only a moulded impost by¬ 
way of capital. The main piers, corresponding to the 
divisions of the nave, have attached pilasters and half¬ 
columns with cushion capitals running up to take the 
vaulting. The intermediate piers have a shallow flat 
pilaster farmed by setting back the arch and wail over it. 
which runs up and carries two blank arches over the 
rnfind-headed clerestory windows. The vaulting has 
pointed arches, and is later than the church. But from 
the plan of the piers and the attached half-columns with 
their capitals at the proper height to start the transverse 
rib, and an additional break suitable far a diagonal rib, 
it seems that vaulting was intended from the first 

The gathering in of the dome should be noticed. It r^ri™* 
begins with something like a spherical pendenttve. which 
changes suddenly into a squinch arch on which the 
octagonal dome rests. It looks as il the architect had 
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H' un a h*ue pendentive but did not know how to 
finish it. 

We must not leave Worms without mention of the 
interesting rath century Jewish synagogue. It is 3 
rectangular building Vaulted from two columns on the 
central tine with good capitals of the Corinthian type, 
and there are some pretty' diaper patterns round the 
enhance doorway. Three hundred Jewish families are 
still living at Worms, and from the scale and architectural 
pretensions of this building the colony would seem to 
have been still more numerous in the 12 th century. 

The great cathedral of Suevek was dedicated by 
Bishop Gundecar of Eichstadt (1057-1075), but the 
upper part was re-buik after a lire tit ,.59. " St suffered 
at the hands of the French in 16S9, who expelled the 
inhabitants, burned the town, and left the church a ruin - 
only the choir, transept, five arches of the nave, and 
the narthes escaped, and the upper pan of the transept 
and the cupola of the ft art hex were destroyed. The 
French again violated it at the time of the Revolution. 

ff!j 10 k Jow lt U P* bu * did not succeed. The 
building turned into a magazine, and was not restored 
to use till 18 22. The west front with the Imperial Hall, 
a son of narthex. dates from 1854-1858 

The ancient crypt [Plate LXXXvil) remains as it 
was in t in 1039. J t has plain cross-groining with 

transverse nhs only, can-ied by cylindrical columns with 
cusluon capitals. 

I he church has the full equipment of six towers, and 
p transept* but the western one belongs to the new 
toot of 1854. Originally the nave may have ended other- 
JJf*. A special feature is the exterior arcaded gallery 
wh,cb runs along the top of the walls above the clerestory 
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windows. The towers are square, and slender, and are 
set in each case clear of the transept against its eastern 
side. They am panelled in the Lombard way. 

The splendid cathedra] of Maura \Plate LXXXV 111 ) 
was re built and re-consecrated between 1057 and 1049 and 
again restored after a tire between 1056 and 1 106- The 
nave was vaulted with pointed arches by Archhsshop 
Conrad, probably after the fire of 1190* 

Though not so badly treated by the French as Speyer, 
the Cathedral during the Napoleonic wars went through 
many vicissitudes, and was used at one time as a hay 
magazine, and at another as a slaughter house. It has 
two apses, two transepts and six towers, that over tie 
western crossing having been re-constructed, according to 
the guide books, with cast-iron by Moiler of Darmstadt, 
the architect who restored the church after its desecration. 

The domes are octagonal and rest on squitich arches. 

The description of the nave at Worms will apply very 
well to that of Mainz (Plate LXXXIX), 1 here are 
the same square piers without capitals, even plamer here 
than at Worms; but the blank arches springing from the 
pilaster of the intermediate piers are turned below the 
clerestory instead of above it. This leaves a space 
between the two arches, where the trifonum, if there 
had been one, would have been, which is decorated by 
paintings. The vaulting shafts have cushion caps and 
carry round wall ribs, and though the other ribs are 
pointed the springers remain of a former construction 
with round arches. The quadripartite vault of the na\ a 

is very domical. , , 

There is a crypt here like that at Speyer, with tapere Tim aypi 

rfdmrms carrying cushion capitals, and the two storey 
chapel of S, Godehart at the north transept t» very curious. 
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A fine Romanesque doorway at the east end has 
capitals partly of good Corinthian character, partly of 
animals; and the bronze knockers here and on the north 
door are admirable. 7 'hey date probably from the 12th 
century; and built into the walls of the south aisle are 
some very good pieces of Romanesque sculpture dating 
apparently from the same period (Fig. 69). 



The abbey church of Laacii (Fig. 70), near Nieder- 
mendig anti Andemach, picturesquely placed at the head 
of a lake and surrounded by wooded hills, dates from the 
middle of the tzth century having been founded m 1093 
but not consecrated till 1 r 56. The church is built chiefly 

or lava, the product of the volcanic district in which it is 
situated. 

It is much smaller than the preceding churches but 
has the full complement of two apses, two transepts 
and six towers, and though the design has been much 
praised it seems to me overdone with too many features 
(Hate XC). The west end is crowned with a square 
tower over the centre of the transept and has two round 
towers at the ends of il Fibster strips run up them. 
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turned into columns in the top 'Storey carrying arches, 
which being wide become distorted on the circular plan: 
when seen in profile they undercut the outline with a very 
bad effect, making die conical roof seem to overhang 
disagreeably. The eastern turrets at Mainz offend 
slightly in Lite same way. The towers of Laach at the 
east end art- square, and more successful. There is a 
certain coarseness about the arcaded cornices under the 
eaves, which are much too big. 

In the interior some progress has been made towards 
the Gothic system of vaulting, which in this case forms 
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part of the original design. The bays of nave and 
aisles are equal, instead of there being two in the aisle to 
one in the nave, so that the bay of vaulting in the nave is 
oblong, the longer dimension being from north to south. 
The whole church is cross-vaulted with round arched 
transverse ribs but no diagonals. The nave piers are 
square, with half-col limns towards nave and aisle, and 
those towards the nave run up as vaulting shafts with 
cushion capitals. The great arches are cut square through 
the wall without any moulding, and spring from a small 
impost moulding without a capital: there is no triforium* 
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bin a blank wall space, with a single round-headed 
clerestory window above, and no stringcourse to divide 
the storeys. The last bay westwards has a gallery which 
runs back into the apse, forming an upper storey. The 
lower one contains the tomb of the founder, and is vaulted 
from a central column. There is no carving, and the 
whole interior is as plain as possible, but not without 
dignity. 

The severity of the style is relaxed in the pretty little 
cloister which forms an atrium at the west end (Plate 
XCI), It has three walks, the ends of those on the 
north and south side opening by doorways into the nave 
aisles as in the plan for S. Gall. The western apse 
protrudes into the cloister-garth. The cloister is vaulted 
with heavy half-round transverse ribs, and no diagonals, 
and the walls both outer and inner are pierced with round- 
arched openings oti coupled colonnettes which are tapered 
and incline a little towards one another like those in the 
cloister at S. Trophime at Arles, All this is excellent. 
1 he capitals are carved in rather a lumpy fashion, the 
stems of the foliage lining worked like strap-work and 
studded with beads. 

The Romanesque churches at Cologne differ from 
those we have been describing in having no apse at the 
western end; but though that end was thereby set free 
for treatment as a facade with a western doorway, no 
advantage is taken of the opportunity. Three of them, 
S. Maria in Capitcilio, Great S. Martin, and the Apostles 
church are trilobate, the two transepts being apsjdal as 
well as the choir. S. Maui a (Fig. 7 r) which was re-built 
and consecrated in 1047 has an ambulatory aisle round all 
three, which has a fine effect inside, but imparts an 
undeniable clumsiness to the outside ( Plate XCI I). The 
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details are very plain, there is no carving, there are 
cushion capitals everywhere : die columns of the apses 
are cylindrical, and have stilted Attic bases: the nave 
piers are plain rectangles with an impost moulding 
instead of a capital: there is no triforium but a blank 
wall with round-headed clerestory windows above. The 
nave has later Gothic vaulting on shafts that have been 
added and are corbelled out above the nave piers. 

Over the crossing is a dome, which k not circular but 
rather a square with the corners rounded off so that the 
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pendent ives are small; but otherwise it is a real dome of 
the Byzantine kind. There is a smaller oblong dome 
over a narrow bay eastwards before the semi-dome of the 
eastern apse. The transepts have barrel vaults with 
transverse ribs, and semi-domes over the apses. 

The aisles are cross-vaulted with transverse ribs but 
no diagonals. At the west end k a narthex or porch as 
wide as the nave alone, to which it opens with a triple 
arch, and there is a gallery over it with a triple arch of 
the same kind. 
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The crypt extends under both choir and transepts, 
ft has cylintirkitf tarred columns with cushion capitals, 
the central column tinder the apse however is a qua trefoil 
in plan. The vault is cross-groined with llat transverse 
ribs and no diagonals, the arris of the diagonal groin 
being pinched up. 

At Great S. Martin (i 172) and SS. Apostcln (i [93) 
the triple apses have no aisles, a manifest improve¬ 
ment on S. Maria in Capitolio. The former of these 
churches with its magnificent central tower and its 
galleried apses forms a prominent feature in the river 
front of the town, and has the finest exterior of anything 
in Cologne. In the interior there is a iriforitim with 
pointed arches above a round arched arcade, and except 
the barrel vault of the transepts and the semi-dome of the 
apse, the vaults are Gothic. 

The Romanesque churches of Coblcntz and Ander- 
nach were built early in the ijth century. Anheknach 
(P late XCIII) has four towers, two at each end, and no 
transepts. It has three apses at the east end for choir 
and aisles, the central one arcaded inside with niched 
recesses below a range of large rutmd-headed windows. 
There is ^ Enffirnint ^ largft as the arcade below* of two 
lights under an including arch, divided by rather slender 
coupled shafts, The nave is four bays long ro eight of 
the aisle, the western bay being occupied by a gallery* 
The nave piers are square with an impost moulding and 
no capital. I he eastern towers have pyramidal roofs; 
the western, the tierman gabled spire which is so constant 
a feature of the style. It is formed by gabling all four 
sides of tile tower, and setting a square spire of timber 
and slate diagonally on the points of thegaJdes instead of 
directly on the angles of the tower. The spire is completed 
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by continuing the four planes of the triangular inclined 
spaces till they meet between gable and gahle, making 
the triangle into a diamond. There is an unique example 
of such a spire in England, at the Saxon Church of 
Soinpting in Sussex. 

The line churches of S. Michael and S. Code hard at HUfe- 
HtUiK^EiM which date from the middle of the nth cen- 
tury, with additions in the I2tli, are in some respects 
more highly finished than the great churches on the 
Rhine, though they cannot compete with them either in 
scale or in exterior magnificence, There is more carving 
in the capitals, though they preserve the cubical form of 
the cushion type, and there is more variety in the nave 
arcades which are divided by piers between groups of 
arches on columns. 

With the eastern part of StrassBL'Rc Cathedral, 
which was apparently re-buiit early in the 13th century, 
one reaches the last stage of German Romanesque. 

There is the familiar central tower over the crossing of 
ait eastern transept enclosing a dome on squinches. and 
at the comers of the choir are two round turrets, but all 
the arches are pointed, and the turrets are almost reduced 
to pinnacles. There arc evident signs of a coming 
change, but the Romanesque style lingered Jong and died 
hard in Germany, and it was not rill the 13th century 
was well advanced that it finally gave way to the foreign 
style imported from France, which resulted In the 
cathedral of Cologne. 

The vast cathedral of TotJMfAl. with its five towers, Taunui 
its Romanesque nave and transept, and its 14th century 
choir, a very lantern of glazed stonework, is one of the 
most striking in Europe, It lies outside the limits of 
Germany proper ; but its apsidat transepts with their 
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toaml flanking towers attach it to the style of the great 
Rhenish churches, and if the Romanesque choir were, as 
no doubt it was, apsidal too, the plan would have been 
like that of the three trilobate churches of Cologne. The 
nave on the other hand lias more affinity with the churches 
of Normandy, so that Tournai serves as a link between 
the Romanesque styles of northern France and Germany. 

Tie nav* The nave (Fig. 72) was dedicated in 1066, hut some 
ot the details are hardly consistent with so early a date. 
It has the large open-archcd triforium of the Norman 
churches, here quite as large as the arcade below. Both 
of these storeys are vaulted, and above them is a real 
triforium under the aisle roof with small plain openings 
under a colonnaded arcade towards the nave. 

I he nave piers have half-columns on all four sides 
and between them in reveals are detached octagonal 
shafts. Each shaft of the group carries its own order in 
the orthodox style. The capitals are richly carved, those 
in the lower arcade of a convex lorm, with interlacing 
foliage, grotesque animals, knots and twists of various 
kinds, much elaborated and highly finished. Those of the 
upper galleries have the concave outline and angle volutes 
of a more advanced kind than one would expect from so 
early a date. There are however some like them at the 
contemporary churches of William the Conqueror at Caen, 

5b tn “' The apsidal transepts are later than the nave and 
were built about 1146, They have a diameter of 31 ft, 
and are surrounded by ambulatory aisles parted from 
them by cylindrical columns ?* \ 1in diameter carrying 
round arches 01 two orders, The semi-dome b supported 
by converging ribs from the piers between the windows. 
These transepts are as fine as anything J know in 
Romanesque architecture. 
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The great early German churches, especially those on 
the Rhine, have a sort of sublimity about them that is all 
their own; and though they bear marks of their Lombard 
parentage they have an individuality which places them 
in a class by themselves. They are generally on a grand 
scale, the naves with a span of over 30 ft,, and they are 
very lofty, unlike many early buildings which are low and 
stunted. Externally they have considerable richness of 
design, especially when there is the little colonnaded 
gallery' which with its black intervals and well-defined 
arcades and colonnettes always has a brilliant effect 



Flu, 73. 

Their sky line, broken by the numerous towers, gathered 
together in groups, has a picturesque effect unlike any¬ 
thing to be found in contemporary works in Italy, where 
even to a later date the exterior, except in certain well- 
known instances, was Jess thought of than the interior. 
At the same time even in the must successful efforts one 
Cannot but feel the presence ot a certain clumsiness and 
want of grace both in general design and in detail which 
one does not find in the rudest work of the early French 
and Italian schools. German Romanesque is an honest, 
sturdy style, which is strong, virile and positive though 
wanting in the finer graces. 
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Internally the German churches are plain and severe 
beyond almost any buildings of the time in other 
countries. Cushion capitals and plain impost mouldings 
take the place of carved capitals, and square piers of 
masonry that of cylindrical or clustered columns. The 
absence of iriforium also increases the bare effect of the 
walls. No doubt in old days they were painted all over, 
and would then have had plenty of colour, but in their 
present bald and bare condition they teach the useful 
lesson that a building may be made impressive and 
architectural without ornament. 

!n the later German work carving comes to the aid 
of the designer. There are some very beautiful and 
delicate imposts to the door of the 13th century church at 
An her mach (Fig. 73). richly carved Byzantinesque borders 
surround the doorway at Bo p*art (Fig. 74), and a frieze 
of scroll-work runs along the walls over the nave arcades 
of S. Andrew- at Cologne, mingled with other carving 
which approaches the standard of French work. I t is a 
curious jumble of archaic and progressive art, in which 
the architecture remains stubbornly Romanesque, but 
admits decorative features of the new style which had 
been, developed across the frontier in France, and in 
England. 

In die earlier churches the aisles were vaulted, but a 
vault over the nave, though perhaps intended, was not 
achieved till a later date. They are all vaulted now, and 
it is remarkable that they stand perfectly well without 
Hying buttresses. The vault of the nave at Laach indeed 
is tied in with iron from side to side, but I have noticed 
no sign of weakness else where. France when (lying 
buttresses came into fashion ran riot, and could not make 
too much of them ; and Cologne Cathedral, imitating and 
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overdoing the imitation, is smothered in flying buttresses 
beyond all reasonable limit. In England and Italy they 
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were never fashionable, and when there were any they 
were if possible hidden under the aisle roofs as they are 
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at Winchester, Bui many of our great vaulted churches Wjw 
have none. Gloucester lias but two on the south side of 
the nave and they are hidden under the aisle roof: 
Worcester lias some placed irregularly where the con¬ 
struction seems to need support: and there arc none at all 
at Tewkesbury. 

It is doubtful whether we should have admired the 
great German churches in their original paint as much as 
we do now. Most of those in Cologne have been painted 
lately or are being painted now, and the result is 
detestable. Moreover the windows have been filled with 
coloured glass, thus mixing up two inconsistent modes of 
decoration. Colour by reflexion in mural painting is 
killed by the overpowering brilliancy of colour transmitted 
through stained glass. As a rule you cannot even see it. 

None of the Byzantine churches which have the finest 
mosaics' in Constantinople. Salonica, Venice, Ravenna, or i™™™™ 
If 1 remember in Rome, have any but clear glass in the painted 
window's, and consequently the mosaics are well seen eiaa5 
and hold their own. Decoration by mural painting or 
mosaic, and decoration by painted glass, are two perfectly 
incompatible systems, and the artist must choose between 
them. To grasp at both and try and use them together 
is an inartistic blunder. 
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FRANCE 

In no province of the Roman Empire was Latin 
culture more firmly rooted, and in none did it show more 
vigorous growth than in Gaul, especially in the south, 
and south-western parts. The schools of Treves, Lyons, 
AHcs, and the Auvergne, and still more those of Toulouse, 
Narbonne, and Bordeaux were pre-eminent in the empire 
during the 5th century and are described as the last 
strongholds of Roman learning in the west of Europe*. 
The native language bad given place to that of Italy, 
and the Latin of Bordeaux was said to bare been the 
purest in Gaul, Provence is still full of splendid remains 
of Roman architecture, and Italy itself cannot show 
anything superior to the temples at Nlmes and Vienne, 
the amphitheatres at Nlmes and Arles, the great theatre 
at Orange, and the stupendous aqueduct of the Pont du 
Gard which dwarfs those of the Campagna. The poet 
Ausomus at Bordeaux and Sidonius Apollinaris at 
Clermont in the 4th and 5th centuries lived tn the midst 
of a cultivated literary society, of which their writings 
give a lively picture. The establishment of the Visi- 
gothic kingdom, and the settlements of Frank and 
Burgundian barbarians do not seem at that time to have 
interrupted the life of the great Roman nobles seriously, 
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far we find them still retaining their [jossessions and 
living on good terms with the new comers. Stdonius has 
left an amiahte portrait of the Gothic King Theodoric J J, 
with whom he dined ami diced. 

The remains of early Christian art in this region 
consist mainly T not entirely in the sarcophagi, of which 
there are splendid specimens in the museum at Arles, 
dating probably From the time of Constantine- They 
have been brought thither from the famous sepulchral 
avenue of Alistamps, Eiysii campi, where one may still 
walk as Dante did between rows of stone coffins capable 
of containing heresiarchs. In the delicacy and refinement 
of the sculpture that adorns them we may trace the effect 
of Greek tradition, for Arles was an appanage in old times 
of the Phoeaean colony at Marseilles, and the superiority 
of the art here to that at the neighbouring city of Nlmes 
is remarkable. 

In one sarcophagus, divided Into seven compartments 
by trees which form a beautiful arboreal canopy, are 
represented six miracles of our Lord, the central panel 
being occupied bv an snw/f, or female figure w dh 
hands extended in the attitude of prayer (Plate XCIV). 
The figure of Christ is repeated in each pand. a youthful 
beardless Roman, without nimbus, evidently a conventional 
representation like the Pastor bonus at Ravenna, such as 
preceded the time when that divine portraiture was 
attempted which became stereotyped in later religious 
art. Other sarcophagi have the compartment divided by 
classic columns or pilasters carrying arches, in one in¬ 
stance round and straight-sided alternateiy. sometimes 
with a shell -head, and with figures in all cases of the 
Roman type, well executed 

If it is safe to assume that these fine sarcophagi which 
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once furnished the Aliscamps at Arles were carved In 
provincial Gaul, they show a very flourishing slate of art 
there in the 4th century, at least equal to that of Italy. 
But of course it is possible that the finer son may have 
been brought from Rome, and there is certain!) a close 
resemblance between one of those in the museum at 
Arles and a sarcophagus in the Lateral! Museum. 

For the architecture of the fourth and three following 
centuries we must tmst to description only, far nothing 
of it remains. At the beginning of that period we find 
the great nobles of Auvergne and Aquitaine living on 
their estates in lordly villas with laige retinues and house¬ 
holds of slaves. Sidonius describes his country' house in 
Auvergne much as Pliny 1 describes his Tusculnnum to 
his friend Apollinuris. Sidonius speaks of dining moms 
for winter and for summer, baths with domed roofs on 
graceful columns, apartments for the ladies, and spinning 
rooms for die maids, saloons and verandahs. 

Nor was church architecture behindhand. The 
church built by Bishop Nam a li us in the 5 th century at 
Clermont-Ferrand is described by Gregory of Tours 
as measuring 150 fi. by 6a, and 50 ft in height to the 
roof. It had side aisles, was cruciform and apsidal, 
with 42 windows, 70 columns and $ doors. The walls 
were adorned with mosaic of %'arious kinds of marble', 
T he odour of sanctity was patent to the senses, for the 
church exhaled “the sweetest scent as of aromas," On 
a still larger scale was the famous basilica of S, Martin built 
by Bishop Perpetuus in 472 at Tours, which Gregory the 
historian and bishop himself re-built after a conflagration. 

» Plift. A>. v. 6. Sid. AjhjU Efi. u, il 
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It was ro ft longer than that at Clermont, though not Chwdujl 
quite st> lofty: it had 53 windows, J 20 columns, and irTuun 
8 doors, and seems to have been preceded by an atrium 
or cloistered forecourt, Sidoniti? celebrates this church 
in an ode of which he sends a copy to Lucontius, ending 
with a pun on the name of the founder, 

"Peipctua liurcDt culrmna Perjietiii 

He writes to his friend Hesperius* an account of the rmnhirr 
dedication of a church at Lyons built by Papa Pattens , ^ Vpm 
pope or bishop of that city, who like himself was a great 
Gallo-Roman noble, and had used his wealth liberally to 
help the poor in time of distress. On the walls of the 
church Sidonius al the bishop's request had inscribed 
what he calls a iumutiunrium earmsn, of which he 
sends Hesperius a copy. The church was lofty, and 
was orientated : the gilded ceiling vied with the sunshine; 
and though the description is very obscure we can make 
out that it was lined and paved with various coloured 
marbles, that the aisles were divided by columns of 
Aquitanian marble and that the glass of the windows 
shed a greenish light on the interior. The concluding 
lines seem to suggest an atrium surrounded by a forest 
of pillars'. 

This church at Lyons, of which unhappily no traces 
remain, probably preceded Justinian's buildings at Con¬ 
stantinople by some 50 years, and was very little later 
than those of Gnlla Placidia at Ravenna. Beyond these 
scanty details and the enumeration of columns, windows 

* Sid, Apoil. Ep. IV, Tviii, 
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and doors,' — information just enough to tantalize us,—we 
have nothing to tell lis what the churches of Perpetuus 
and his contemporaries were like ; nothing to show how 
nearly they approached the standard of Ravenna, or fell 
short of it. 

The letters of Sidonius are the swan-song of Roman 
culture in Gaul. 1 he polite society that still existed in 
the 5th century was gradually submerged beneath the 
flowing tide 01 barbarism. '* Roman society was destroyed 
in Gaut," says M. Guizot, "not as a valley is ravaged 
by a torrent, but as the most solid body is disorganized 
by the continual infiltration of a foreign substance 1 *’ 1 
The arts shared the fate of the general culture and sank 
with it. In the next century no such church as that of 
Pope Patiens could have been built at Lyons, 

Vtollet-le-Duc 1 remarks that we possess only very 
vague ideas of the primitive churches on the soil of 
France, and that it is only from the toth century down- 
war i,b that we can form a passably exact conception of 
what they were like. In each province of France they 
differed considerably. And when we do meet with anything 
like a continuous series of examples, we find it impossible 
10 treat of French architecture as a whole. At first 
Lalm influence was paramount, but it affected the 
architecture of the several provinces in very different 
ways. During the whole period of Romanesque Art, 
and indeed for much longer, France was not an united 
country, but a group of independent, or semi-independent 
states. Nor was the population homogeneous. In the 
north and east, which lay more open to colonization by 
Teutonic invaders. — -Goths, Franks, Burgundians and 

1 Gnimi, OwMidiian Sn Franc*, LecL yill 
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Normans, all German or S candina vian tribes,—the j«ople 
had a stronger infusion of German blood than those in 
the south, where, though the Goths had overrun the 
country and reigned in Toulouse, the old Gallo-Roman 
stock survived in greater purity, as it probably does to 
this day. '* The south of Gaul/' says M. Guizot, “was 
essentially Roman, the north essentially Germanic." In 
the south moreover there still remained important muni¬ 
cipalities o( Greek or Roman origin, preserving traditions 
unknown or obliterated in the north. Consequently 
architecture fell into very different forms in Aquitaine, in 
the Auvergne, in the Isle of France, in Burgundy, m 
Normandy and in Provence, and the school of each 
province has to be studied by itself. 

The Byzantine plan, introduced at Aix-Ja-Chapelte 
by Charlemagne, did not establish itself in France. The 
basilican type was the favourite, and prevailed even in 
the churches of Aquitaine which borrowed the Byzantine 
dome- 

One curious instance however of Byzantine influence 
at an early date is afforded by die church of Germtgnv 
oks Pres (Loiret). which dates from the beginning of the 
9th century. It was built avowedly in Imitation of 
Charlemagne's Capella Palatina at Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
Theodulph, bishop of Orleans, and like its prototype 
in Atmrasia. to which however, as Viollet-le-Duc points 
out, its resemblance is very slight, it is an exotic on 
Neustrian soil. The church was enlarged in 1067 by 
the addition of a nave which destroyed the west side 
of the original building. Theodulph's plan was that 
of a Greek cross inscribed within a square, -with a drum 
cupola on four Isolated columns, and the four arms of the 
cross are raised above the small squares that fill the 
a. u. 3 
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angles between the arms of the cross, all exactly as in the 
smaller churches al Constantinople such as S, Theodore 
and the Pantocrator. Here how ever the four arms end in 
apses, which are in plan horse-shoes.—more than semi¬ 
circular—anti some of the interior arches are also of that 
shape. Further traces oi Byzantine or Italo-Byzantine 
inlluence are afforded by the mosaics on a gold ground 
of which there are remains in the apse, and by the 
stucco modelling round some of the windows, of which 
VloJletde-Duc gives an illustration. The mosaic He 
says is unique on French soil’. 

AQUITAINE 

The territory of the Dukes of Aquitaine in the western 
and west-central parts of France, included Poitou, the 
Limousin, most of Guienne, the Angoumois, and latterly 
Gascony. It was in this district that the influence of 
Byzantine art was most strongly felt, and the most 
remarkable instance of it is the well-known church of 
S. Front at Periouxux which stands alone among French 
examples. It consists of two parts, of different dates. 
At the west end there remains part of a basilican church 
with nave and aisles, which probably finished eastward 
with three apses. It had transepts which still exist as 
detached buildings, the original crossing between them 
and the eastern parts having been destroyed to make way 
for the second church : (Fig. 75). This later building is 
a five domed cruciform building, so closely modelled on 
the plan of S. Mark's at Venice that there can be no 

* Diet. Rail. j. 38, rut. 471 This church II illustrated bj* Rivuiia, 
Qrigitii, etc. vot L p. 117—330, 1 hive urn seen it rnv>elf. 

1 Mi l'bepc Spiers (fives .1 ccmjectqral restoration of the pkm of the 
lrJtrn church. See his article on S. Front in AnAeteciure East and IVesi. 
Bstiford, 1905. 
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j* Kmnj, doubt the architect had seen and measured the Italian 
inieuinu c j lurc j ] an( j jjj his best to reproduce it on French soil. 

Not only' in plan but in dimensions the two correspond 
very nearly, and De Vemeilh has observed that the 
differences of measurement are practically such as would 
arise from the difference between the Italian and French 
foot. There arc certain variations in the construction 
of the domes and pendent ives which seem to show that 
the architect of S. Front was not a Greet himself though 
he worked on a Greek model. The domes are not 
hemispheres but are raised to a point, and the pendent ives 
have a curious winding surface instead of the Byzantine 
spherical form, and are for the most part built with 
horizontal beds, instead of with beds radiating from the 
centre and normal to the curve. The great arches that 
carry the dome, moreover, are slightly pointed. But in 
the four great piers at the crossing, with the passages 
through them at two levels, and in the great arches that 
spring from them there is a manifest imitation of the 
construction at Venice (Plate XCV), 
fiit<>7°r The history of the church is this. Bishop Froterius 
[< nL (9/6-991) began the earlier,—the Latin,—church which 
was consecrated in 1047. This it is recorded was covered 
with wood, except the aisles, which seem to have had 
barrel vaults placed with their axis at right angles to the 
nave. 

In 11 *o this church was consumed by a terrible fire 
which even melted the bells in the campanile, the aisles 
alone escaping, thanks to their stone roofs'. It was in 
consequence of this disaster that the re building of the 

1 Hoc: mnpoTB brrrgni Saacii Fran tun ei maimsicrjan cum iius oma- 
mtnUi EirpttmuD inceuiljf*. pecditib id pronrcrenti bus, ctmllagran^ iitque 
signa in decaf tu Igne tolctt* sum—enu tone icjrijKim nyjna$Lerfrmi l\guti± 
tabulls coopenuiit. ihtlfin voL ii* 
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church in its present form was begun : the older church 
at the western end was partly retained, and in the new 
part the opportunity was taken of building something 
much grander,— ‘Something that might be compared to 
the great church on the lagoons of which the fame had 
reached the west (Fig. 5LV0I, I. p. Z 3 *)- 

It b well known that the south and south-west of 
France had during the eariy Middle Ages commercial 
relations with the Byzantine empire, and especially with 
Venice where alone in Italy the traditions of Byzantine 
art lingered, and these countries were then the great 
mercantile centres or Europe- A colony of Venetian 
merchants was planted at Limoges about 98^-9; their 
goods were brought to Aigues-mortes on the GulT ol 
Lyons, whence by mules and wagons they were con¬ 
veyed to Limoges, and forwarded to the north of France, 
and from Rochelle to the British Isles. The Venetians 
had a bourse at Limoges, and their memory was pre¬ 
served iti the names of streets and gazes even after 
thev themselves had disappeared 1 . 

'it cannot be a mere coincidence that it was along this 
line of commerce with the East that we find a school of 
architecture in France which deliberately made the dome 
a principle in church architecture : though S, Front alone 
has adopted the plan of a Byzantine church as well as the. 
domical covering. 

The supposition that the architects and their assistants 
were Frenchmen anti not Italians or Greeks is confirmed 
by the character of the carving at Periguciix which is much 
more Romanesque than Byzantine, while that at Venice 

> rie VeniciJh rnntfkmi Ku* V«*u™s, Par» d, V^^ 
fc Venae, « L,^ 4M ayi tb* the nm* ■* &*£ &**** 

4 AnNmtm &?*»*** « 
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if not imparted from Constantinople was certainly cut by 
Greek chisels. 

l eoJiintt Jt is confirmed also by the peculiar use made of the 

iA fratQ t " 

i tomes domes m other churches oj this district, where they are 

treated rather as mere vaults, often repeated several 
times in a row. instead of forming a central dominant 
feature like the single domes of Salonica and Constanti¬ 
nople round which the church was squarely grouped ; 



Fig. ? 6 , 


nor are they raised on drums or pierced with windows as 
in the later Byzantine examples, hut are often like other 
vaults covered with wooden roofs, making no show 
externally. At Souillac, U f J uy„ and Angouleme a single 
cupola emerges as a lantern above the crossing ; the rest 
are concealed by the roof. At Solignac, Cognac, and 
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Fontevrault the domes are all hidden, and the most s.Front, 

j'etfjgueiix 

striking feature of a Byzantine exterior disappears. 

$, Front however is an exception in this respect. Tor 
the domes are treated very architecturally on the outside, 
constructed of ashlar and crowned with finals' (Fig. 76), 

As Justinian determined when re-building S. Sophia after 
the lire to have nothing combustible about it, so the 
builders of S. From excluded from the construction 
anything that would bum, and die whole church is roofed 
in solid stone. At the west end, over the Latin church, 
is a great tower, dating front the time of the re-building in 
the 12th century, of which the ornament shows even less 
Byzantine feeling than that of the rest of the work. 

The cathedral of Cahors is a few years older than 

. + I CH VJlHflli 

S. Front, having been consecrated m 11*9, oie year 
before the great lire at Pcrigtieux. It is an aisleless church, 
consisting of two domes with a diameter of about 60 feet, 
and an eastern part much altered in the 13th or 14th cen¬ 
tury (Fig. 77). The domes have regular pendentives and 
the arches that carry them are slightly pointed. The 
lateral arches are shallow barrel vaults, carried on piers 
that project from the side walls to receive them, and sub- 
arches carry a narrow gallery in front of the windows and 
through the piers. Painted decoration lias been discovered 
in one of the domes, in which the figures are arranged 
in the Byzantine maimer, and painted ribs converge as at 
S. Sophia on the crown of the dome, The domes are 
shown externally, but are covered with timber and slate. 

1 Dt Veradih shows a pirtc -^ooe Surat The pinnacles t\u* crowded 
wo the cx tenor are due 10 M. Abadic, whom she ehunrh Km been almost 
vc-bwk ami h& good deal m dtaijfn. The an|k> of the UttU uf die 

cross were originally ttnisb^J with pyimniids. tf which De Verne si h jiicj 
illustration ft- 
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The church of Solium ac near Limoges (Haute Vienne) 
on the contrary has three domes on pendentives that liave 
always been hidden by the roof. They rest on pointed 
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arches. I he apse is round inside and polygonal out, and 
has chapels opening from it without an ambulatory, 
f he central one is polygonal outside and round inside 
like the parent apse: the rest including two on the 
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transepts are semi-circular inside and out. The side Saiipuu.- 
thrust of the domes is taken as at Cahors by deep side 
arches with passages through the piers in the same way. 
on the top of an arcaded set-off (Fig. 7$). 

The cathedral of A\ooul£m K (Fig. 77) was built by Aug™ 
Bishop Gerard who occupied the see from 1101—1136. 

This church and that of the abbey nf Fonievrault, which VT " Jlr 


resembles it so closely in design and dimension that 
De Vcmcllh 1 conceives it must have been deliberately 
copied from it, are aisleless cruciform churches covered 
with a series of domes on pendenlives resting on very 
slightly pointed arches. 

At Fontevralilt the pendenlives remain but the domes 
have been destroyed. 

' De Vemtilli* p. a?6. 
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The transepts and choir at Angoul&me are covered 
with barrel vaults. At each end of the transept was 
originally a lofty tower: that on the south has been 
destroyed and that on the north re-built. It opens by a 
lofty arch id the transept, and the interior effect thus 
produced is superb. The central dome over the crossing 
is raised on a drum as a lantern. There is a high wall- 
arcade as at Soltgnac and Cahors, with two round-headed 
windows in each bay, and chapels project directly from 
the great apse without an ambulatory. 

There are many other examples of irue cupolas on 
r?ii£ueui: petideniives in Aquitaine. In PArioueux itsell the old 
cathedra] of S. Etienne still preserves two of the three 
domes it once possessed, and De Verndlh reckons that 
of some thirty domed churches that once existed tn the 
province of P^rigord at least fifteen are still standing 1 . 
The fine church of S. J unien {Plate XCVI) near Limoges 
has a true dome on pendentives under the western of its 
> ixiiiuani two towers. That of S. Leonard has the same over 
both transepts, and the lantern tower over the crossing 
is carried by true pendentives. 

But even when we lose the true construction of the 
dome on pendentives which comes from Byzantine in¬ 
fluence we find the domical idea in various fashions still 
affecting the design, The cathedral of Amours like An- 
gouliime has a single nave without aisles, which is vaulted 
in large square bays, and though the vaults are constructed 
with the Gothic ribs and panels, they are raised so high 
in the middle as almost to have the effect of domes. The 
S. Hibnrr, same thing happens at the curious church of S. KltAUtS 
at Poitiers (Plate XCV 11 ) which was re-built after a fire 
and consecrated in JO59. At first it seems to have 
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been roofed with wood, and when in 1130 it was de¬ 
termined to vault the nave the span was reduced to 
more practicable dimensions by building an interior 
arcade on each side which was connected with the older 
ride walls by Hying arches and small cross vaults, line 
the nave was covered with polygonal quasi -domes, 
irregular octagons, springing not from real pendenuves 
but from M tramps 11 or squinch-arches thrown across the 
angles, like those we have seen above in the churches of 
Syria, These of course are in no sense of the word real 
domes, but so far as they go they are imitations of the 
true domes of Perigueux and Cahors. 

Le Fcy-exVej.av does not strictly belong to Aquitaine 
so much as to Auvergne, but there was a strong connexion 
between the two districts, and the covering o\ the great 
cathedral there affords another instance oi the influence of 
the domical idea. This church was built in three instal¬ 
ments. The earliest part is the choir with the transepts, 
and two bays of the nave, which date possibly from the 
iGth or early part of the 1 rth century! but have been much 
altered in the 12th. The transepts are barrel vaulted 
and the nave was originally covered in the same manner. 
The next two bays were added in the 12th century, 
and have pointed arches instead of semi-circular. This 
brought the facade to the verge of a sharp descent in the 
rock, and indeed some way beyond* for the entrance 
doors were in a storey below the church floor, and the 
approach to the church w'as by an ascending flight of steps 
from die central door, rising through a circular aperture in 
the floor in the middle of the nave. As an old monkish 
chronicler has it "‘one entered the church of Notre Dame 
by the nostril and left it by the earn* that is by the side 
doors of the transepts, the central door of this, the 
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original facade, has porphyry' columns in the jambs, Lhe 
spoils of same ancient fabric. Thu original doors of 
cedar remain, though they arc closed, the approaches 
to church and cloister being now managed differently. 
They are remarkable works of the lime, carved with 
gospel subjects bearing traces of colour and gilding and 
explained by rhyming Leonine hexameters. The jurist 
has carved his name on the upright moulding that covers 
the meeting styles; gaysfketjvs he men fETko sedentj:. 
There was a bishop Peter 1159-1 igi. 

The last two bay's and the west front were completed 
in 11 So, and are advanced boldly down the steep hill¬ 
side. giving the facade .1 splendid elevation. A long 
flight of steps is carried upwards under them which has 
a very' dignified effect. At the time of this last addition 
we must suppose that the barrel vaults of the older part 
of the nave were replaced by the present domical con¬ 
structions. 

The nave (Plate XCVltl) is covered with a sue- 
cession of octagonal quasi-domes constructed rather in Lhe 
fashion of S. Hilaire, on squinch arches. On the east 
and west sides they spring from walls brought up squarely 
to the plate level, on arches across the nave—a very 
singular feature. The squinches being raised above the 
crown of the arch instead of being below it. there is an up¬ 
right stage—a sort of drum—on which the dome is raised. 
These domes are concealed under a common roof their 
side walls being pierced with windows to form a clerestory, 
except that over the crossing, which is carried up to form 
a lantern in a kind of central tower. This however has 
been entirely re-constructed in the worst taste as regards 
the interior, and differs widely from the original design. 

In 1843 the repair and restoration of the church was 
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entrusted to M. M allay, who re-built the south transept, Uhjr 
which seems to have been partly destroyed previously, ™ 
repaired the north transept, re-constructed the central 
cupola with its piers and the two domes of the nave next 
to it, and re-built the lower part of the two western bays 
and the whole of the west front on new foundations, this 
part of the building having settled and parted from the 
older part eastward of it The cloister also was ex¬ 
tensively restored by him. The restoration has been 
much blamed, and certainly there is a good deal of new 
work that might have been avoided, but he seems 
entitled to the credit of having saved the building from 
ruin'. No excuse however can be found for M. Mimet. 
who destroyed the original apse of the choir in tS6 S , and 
substituted the present incongruous square chamber. 

The old semi-circular apse was enclosed in a square 
exterior construction and did not show outside. 

1 find no explanation of the disappearance of the 
15th century apse of the south choir aisle which I saw 
and sketched in 1864 {&*• Plate CXXIII). 

The small church at Pougnac a few miles from 
Le Puy has a polygonal quasi-dome on squinebes carried 
by pointed arches, and an apse with a stone semi-dome 
of a pointed form. Other examples of octagonal domes 
on squinches in the west of France occur at Notre Dame, 
Poitiers, and the two churches at Chauvigny. 

But the most curious outcome of the tradition which 
inspired the use of this kind of covering is the strange 
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church of Loches in Touraine, which really consists of 
nothing but four steeples tn a row (Plate XCIX), with the 
addition of an apse at one end and a porch at the other. 
The two extreme steeples are carried up like ordinary 
campaniles, but the other two between them are vast 
octagonal pyramids, hollow, without windows, dim and 
mysterious as one looks up from below into their dark 
cavernous recesses. 

All these last mentioned structures are not real domes, 
having nothing in common with the construction of the 
Byzantine cupola on pendentives, or with the domes of 
P^rigueux, Gabors, Solignac and AngouMme. In fact the 
pyramids at Loches according to M. Viol let-le-Due are 
built with horizontal beds like the Gothic spire, and 
consequently have no thrust, being formed by a system 
of corbelling. But all the same there can be little doubt 
that they were inspired by Byzantine tradition, Tor 
they belong to that side of France in which alone the 
true dome is found, and in which its appearance can he 
traced to the commercial connexion which we know 
existed between those provinces and Venice and the 
East 

Sculpture does not play so large a pan in the churches 
of Aquitaine as in those of Provence or Burgundy. The 
capitals at S. Front are remotely derived from Corinthian 
as is the case in all early work, but though the church is 
built on Byzantine lines the carving is singularly free 
from Greek feeling and is based more 011 Roman types. 
Of figure sculpture in this province there is compara¬ 
tively little during the Romanesque period. At Poitiers 
(Plate C) the facade of the church of Notre Dame has 
figure sculpture in the niches and spandrels, and the front 
of Angoul&ne is still more elaborately covered with figure 
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carving, though not in my judgment so happily. The 
cathedral of Cahors has some admirable sculpture in the 
north door. At Civray the church has a remarkable 



Fin- Six 


facade (Plate Cl) with some very- beautiful carving, and 
though a good many of the figures seem not to be in 
their project place. and others are sadly mutilated, on the 
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■:i™ whole this is one of the most charming facades in western 
Romanesque. But the west fronts of most of the churches 
that have been mentioned are singularly plain and un¬ 
adorned, and in general the sculpture in this district is 
confined chiefly to the capitals, 

T hese, especially in the apses, are very commonly 
carved with figures, and gospel subjects, or with fanciful 



Fig, Si. 


animals, while in the naves they are treated more simply 
with volutes and leaves descended remotely from the 
Corinthian type, and sometimes of great excellence, 
Fig- 79 £ hows one from the facade of Angouleme, and 
Fig. So another from Poitiers, The shrine of S. Junien 
In the church at the town that bears his name has an 
interesting series of niches and figures (Fig. St), 
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In many of the capitals of these churches the influence 
of Byzantine ornament is obvious, derived no doubt from 
the woven fabrics* and other works of Byzantine art 
which found their wav along the line of Venetian and 
Eastern commerce. Mixed with this however we find Apr*** 
in the mh century a new influence at work, and the 
grotesque makes its appearance. This element points to 
a northern rather than a southern origin, and probably 
resulted from intercourse with the Normans, Danes, and 
English. For grotesque is the fun of the north rather 
than of the south. The interlacing patterns of scrolls and 
animals biting and Intertwining with one another which 
play so large a part in the Saxon manuscripts are repeated 
m the carving of wooden churches of Scandinavia, and 
on the crosses and monuments of the northern settlers 
in Britain and the north of France, And here in Poitou 
and Aquitaine this style of ornamentation seems to have 
encountered the other which came from the east. At 
Sou iliac, one of the domed churches belonging to the 
group which we have been considering, there is a column 
consisting entirely of birds and beasts and little men, 
interlaced and gnaw ing and clawing one another 1 , which 
bespeaks an artistic motive far removed from the sweet 
severity of Byzantine ornament. Gradually the Byzan- Dedm: #r 
tine element weakened as French architecture became influence 
more national and independent, hut it is singular that 
a capital at Ee Puy, which Vlollet-le-Duc illustrates* 
as having at last freed itself from Byzantine influence, 
should be almost identical in construction and design with 
one tn the narthex of the church of the Chora built at 
Constantinople by the Comneni at the end of the 
Ilth century. 

1 Sms ilSiisirauon, V 4e-Dilt, v rii. p. 196, 
a, 1U 
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It remains to notice a few other peculiarities of the 
Romanesque of western France, Of the 14 churches 
illustrated In De Verneilh's book not one lias aisles. 
Several of them, like Angoulfime, Fontevniult, Souillac, 
and of later date Angers, are cruciform in plan, but all 
have simple naves of wide span without side aisles. 
Eastwards, eight of the fourteen finish with an apse, 
from which three or more semi-circular chapels project, 
Fontevrault alone having an ambulatory aisle with 
chapels starting from it. Five of the number have 
square ends, including S. Etienne, the old cathedral of 
Pirigueux; and it may be observed that the square end 
is also found after the Romanesque period in the 
13th century cathedral of Poitiers. 

In all these churches with true domes on pendentives 
the resistance to the thrust of the cupola is afforded 
by deep interior buttresses, between which wide arches 
are turned, the exterior wall of the church being retired 
to the outside of the buttress piers. This is in fact the 
Byzantine principle of construction in a modified form. 
At S. Sophia in Constantinople and at S. Marks in 
Venice and S, Front in Perigueux the domes are 
sustained by arches set four-square having a wide soffit, 
amounting to barrel vaults. The same principle is applied 
in these churches of Aquitaine, as for instance at Cahors 
and Solignac (p. sup Figs. 77, 78). where the buttresses 
are brought so far inwards that the lateral arches between 
them amount to narrow harrel vaults sufficient to stay 
the dome. A shallow pilaster expresses the buttress on 
the outside of the building. The same construction is 
adopted at the other domed single-aisled churches 
throughout the province, and it is not till one comes to 
the cathedral of Angers iti post-Romanesque times, where 
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the domical construction is more apparent than real, and 
has really been superseded by a form of cross vaulting, 
that the interior buttresses disappCEir, and exterior 
buttresses take their place. 

It has been hotly debated whether this singular 
development oT a domical style of architecture in Aqui¬ 
taine and especially in Piirigord, so far from the scene of 
its original appearance, and without any connecting link 
in the countries that intervene, is to be put to the credit 
of native artists or of foreigners from Venice and the 
East. That it was inspired by the influence of Byzantine 
art cannot he seriously denied, but whether the artists as 
well as the art came from the East is less certain. The 
first suggestion of a better way of covering large interiors 
than the unstable barrel vaults of native efforts came 
most likely from Greeks or Venetians who followed the 
line of commerce through the district. Or perhaps some 
French architect may have travelled eastward and studied 
S. Mark's and perhaps S, Sophia, and brought back with 
him measurements and notes of what he had seen. But in 
eidier case the work would have been carried out by the 
hands of native artisans who while following the general 
scheme given by the architect, native or foreign as the 
case might be, would import into the execution much or 
their native methods of building. We can understand 
how in this way the style would gradually drift, as it 
actually did. farther and farther from strict Byzantine 
example ; and how, after beginning with a tolerably close 
imitation of 5, Mark's at Pdrigueux, it ended In the 
quasi-domes of Le Puy, Poitiers and Angers, which 
preserve the idea of the oriental domical covering without 
its construction. 

U w'ould seem that the dome did not make its 
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OeoetaI appearance in Aquitaine till the I2th century. The 

hSriJS earlier type of covering was the barrel vault, which still 
remains in many churches in combination with the dome, 
or without it* S. Hilaire at Poitiers, and the older or 
Latin church at Pdrigueux had originally a wooden roof 
to the nave, and the aisles alone were vaulted, but before 
the t 2th century most churches of any consequence had 
stone roofs, Notre Dame at Poitiers has a barrel vault 
over the nave, and the aisles are cross-groined with a 
single transverse rib dividing the bays. The church of 
Montiemeuf at Poitiers has vaults of the same kind, 
though the columns and a great part of the building are 
modernised. The two churches at Chauvigny have 
barrel vaults with cross-groined aisles and transverse 
arches; that at Civray has barrel vaults over the aisles 
as well as over the nave, and so has that at S. Junion. 
In all these churches except Montiemeuf, which has a 
high choir of later work, one roof covers both nave and 
aisles in an unbroken slope, thus forbidding a clerestory. 
In consequence the upper parts of the nave are very 
dark. There is no better example of this kind of building 
v ^vin than the fine church of S. Savin* which is remarkable for 
its lofty proportions and its painted decoration (Plate CII). 
Temple lie This western side of France still possesses one of the 
few buddings that go back to Merovingian times, which 
may help us a little to understand the architecture so 
highly lauded by Sidonius Apollinaris in the 5th, and 
Gregory' of Touts in the 6th century. The Temple 
of. S. Jean, as it is called, at Poitiers, is an ancient 
baptistery, now sunk deep below the level of the modem 
streets, and bearing manifest signs of antiquity. It is 
supposed to have been built by Bishop Ansoaldus (6St- 
686) but has evidently undergone repair and alterations. 
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apitais and the wails both in the ground and upper 
torey are decorated with blank arcading springing from 
imilar colonnettes. Light is given by a clerestory of 
rindows, once round-headed openings, but now formed 
ito circles. The roof is of wood. Sunk in the cemre 
f the floor ts the deep baptismal piscina. 

The plan is so unusual for a baptistery', which should 
>e round as at S- Leonard near Limoges ( Ftg. 86), or 
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it is a rectangular building (Fig. 82), gabled north and 
south, with apses projected from the east and the iwo 
sides. On the west tt has a narthex of later date. I lie 
principal apse, towards the east, is polygonal Inside hut 
square without, as the side apses may once have been, 
though they are now rounded. The arches opening into 
the apses spring from columns with Corinthianising 
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octagonal as at Ravenna and elsew here in 1 uily. that some 
explanation seems necessary. It is not improbable, l think, 
that the rectangular body of the building formed one of a 
series of halls belonging to some late Roman building, 
for excavation has disclosed the foundations of a rather 
extensive range of chambers attached to it, which seem 
to have no reference to the function of a baptistery. 
The apses are not of the original date and were added 
perhaps in Carlovingian times, if not earlier in the 
lime or Bishop Ansoaldns, when we may suppose the 
building to have been converted into a baptistery and 
the piscina sunk in the floor, whither all the people of 
Poitiers brought their children to be christened 1 . 

The masonry' is well wrought, and consists largely 
of the petit appareii. of small stones, often nearly 
square, which is characteristic of Roman work; but this 
is not constant throughout the building. The exterior 
(Fig. 83) is quaintly adorned with fragments of pilasters 
carrying capitals proportioned to the original full length, 
but very ilj adapted to the curtailed dimensions of the 
shaft. In the middle a round arch contains a cross 
within a circle ; and right and left arc triangular pedi- 
tncittnl panels. Similar features appear in the tympanum, 
which is crowned with a cnodillion cornice that returns 
across the base. 

The whole is made tip of fragments of antique work 
cut to convenient lengths and arbitrarily adapted. But 
notwithstanding this barbarous treatment, the general 
effect is distinctly charming; and it owes much to the 
inlaid border of red and white that runs up the gable 
under the cornice, and to the bands of thin Roman 

1 RecUir stfis paioclma bujii* eccksLie Bobu qi \m hapLlz^bal o nines 
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S. fan. bricks that are coursed with the stone and formed into 

*'""™ simple geometrical figures. 

Unmmi The design of this baptismal church is distinctly 

influenced by Roman and not by By /an tine example 
which indeed does not seem to have made itself felt till a 
later period. The models that were followed in the earlier 
Merovingian times were the Roman remains of which 
Gaul contained so many examples: but the art even in 
the 5th and 6th centuries had no doubt sunk into a very 
poor resemblance to the models it aspired to imitate. 
The undent buildings served not only as models but also 
as quarries, for the practice of robbing old buildings to 
furnish new ones was begun long before the Temple de 
S, Jean. Diocletian's temple at Spalalo is decorated 
with ancient porphyry shafts cut short: Constantine 
adorned his triumphal arch with reliefs from that of 
Trajan; and the 70 columns of Bishop Namabus's church 
at Clermont, and Bishop Perpetuus 5 120 at Tours were 
no doubt rifled from Roman temples and other buildings 
of Imperial times, and would have been put together 
with something of the artless simplicity of the Temple Je 
S. Jean though perhaps with a somewhat nearer approach 
to classic regularity. 

Ovdd The influence of S, Front may, 1 think, be traced as 

H"" far as Poitiers, where the strange conical pyramids that 
surmount the two flanking turrets of the west front of the 
church of Notre Dame, bear a strong resemblance to the 
domed top of the great campanile at P6rigueux, and the 
resemblance is even stronger in the quasi-cupola of the 
central tower (Plate C t p. 46). All three are covered 
with scaled masonry like die domes and tower of S. Front, 
and are very unlike anything farther east in France. 
The church itself is barrel-vaulted, with shallow transepts 
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and a lantern tower over the crossing. The west front 
Is richly arcaded, and covered with sculptures which are 
full of interest, anil though it cannot be said that the 
details show any trace of Byzantine influence there is 
about the whole design a distinctive character, with a 
touch of orientalism that seems to mark it off from the 
Romanesque of the central and eastern provinces. Here 
however grotesque ornament plays a considerable jiart, 
derived From Normandy and the north rather than from 
the south, as has been already noticed at Souillac and 
Loches. 

S. Front again mates itself felt in the facade of the 
cathedral of Angoul£me (Plate CHI), which is arcaded 
something like Notre Dame at Poitiers but on a grander 
scale, and has on its two flanking towers what are half 
spires and half cupolas, covered with scaling and sur¬ 
rounded by pinnacles which are miniature copies of the 
steeple at P&rigueux, The central cupola is also 
decorated with scaling like those at Pengueux. and so is 
the cupola of the Abbaye des Dames at Salutes . On a 
smaller scale ovoid pinnacles of this kind, covered with 
similar ornament, occur in the facade at Civrvy and there 
is something of the same kind in the quaint and im¬ 
perfect front at S. junien (Fig, S4). 

Central towers in the form ol lanterns over domes either 
on pendentivesor squinches prevail in mast of the churches 
that have been mentioned in this district. But there are 
several instances of a western tower. S. RaoBSONIie at 
Poitiers has had the nave re-built in the 13th or 44th cen¬ 
tury', but retains a fine Romanesque tower al the west 
end, square below, octagonal above, and on the angles 
where the two parts meet triangular pinnacles like the 

' Murtiatwl by V,-k-Uuu Htti. Hah. voL ML p. m . 
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ears at the corners of a sarcophagus. S. Pokchaikk in the 
same city has a hue though incomplete tower at the west 
end. On the amusing capitals of the doorway the sculptor 
has represented two animals, which for the benefit of 
those of us less conversant than himself with such fearful 
wild-fowl he has considerately told us are lions. On the 
adjoining capita] it is interesting to see the two birds 



Fig. 85. 


probably meant for peacocks drinking from a vase, which 
is a common Byzantine subject {v. Fig. 85). The rest of 
the church has been re-built. 

S. Savin has besides its central lantern a Romanesque 
tower at the west end. surmounted by a splendid Gothic 
spire, and S. Jo men has the same in the centre of its 
singular west front (Fig. 84), though the upper part 
is incomplete, and was intended probably to finish Tike 
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that of S. Lkonaud. The fatter is a very fine structure 
indeed, though a little ungraceful in general outline. It 
stands against the north side of the nave, and the ground 
storey which serves as a porch to the church consists of 
open arches on two sides with a clustered pier in the 
centre. 

The tower is square in the lower stages, each of 
which recedes within that below, and it finishes with an 



octagonal lantern surmounted by a low spire. The 
octagon is set on the square not in the usual way but 
obliquely, with an angle instead of a side to Lhc front. 
This device is peculiar to Limoges, near which town 
S. Leonard is situated : the cathedral and the churches 
of S. Pierre and S. Michel aux Lions ail have square 
towers surmounted by lofty octagonal stages set like this 
obliquely. 
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On one side of this tower, filling the space between it b-^t- 
and the north transept, and partly built into their walls, is 
the very remarkable baptistery of an earlier date which 
has already been alluded to (Fig, 86), Eight columns 
set in a circle cany a dome, and are surrounded by a 
circular aisle covered with an annular vault, and with lour 
apses towards the cardinal points, 1 he aisle vault is 
crossed by transverse ribs from each column to a slenderer 
shaft against the wall. The capitals are of the very 
rudest kind and the bases a mere succession of slightly 
projecting rings. This building has been much over¬ 
restored externally, but the interior is less injured, and 
seems to date from the loth or nth century at least. 




CHAPTER XX 


PROVINCE 

Provence and Dauphind had Formed part of the 
kingdom of Arles, which early In the nth century sank 
into weakness and dissolution. Dauphind was bequeathed 
to the Emperor Conrad 11 by Rodolph III who died in 
1032. the last of the kings of Burgundy, or of Vienne, 
or Arles, for the tide varied from time to time; hut it 
remained practically independent under the Lord or 
Dauphin of Vienne till Humbert the last of theta in r 349 
conveyed it with the consent of the Emperor to John, son 
of Philip of Valois, After being governed by the French 
Dauphins as a separate principality it was finally united 
to France in 1457. 

Provence at the dissolution of the kingdom of Arles 
in the nth century became an independent kingdom. 
In ilia it had passed by marriage to the counts of 
Barcelona: afterwards to the king of Arragon in 1167. 
who bequeathed it to his second son. In 1345 Beatrice 
the soh- heiress married Charles of Anjou, the brother 
of Louis IX and conqueror of the Hohenstaufens. His 
heirs, direct and adoptive, reigned till Provence was 
seized by Louis XI, and finally united to France by 
Charles VIII in i486’. 

This part of France; therefore has a history of its own 
distinct from the rest, for it had not even that Feudal 

* HalLam, Middit Afftt. Koch, tU ?F-«ropt. 
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relation to the French crown, which the semi-independent 
provinces such as Aquitaine and Normandy acknowledged. 
It is therefore not surprising that the early architecture 
of post-Roman times in Provence should differ a good 
deal from that of the rest of France, and constitute a 
school of its own. It is inspired not so much by 
Byzantine art as by that of Imperial Rome ; and this was 
natural in a country even now so rich in Roman remains, 
and probably much richer still from the days of the 
empire down to the Middle Ages. The dome did not 
establish itself here for the typical covering, as it did in 
Aquitaine, but the churches follow the basilican plan of 
the western empire. The cathedral of Aviojvov. Notre 
Dame des Dorns, however, has a cupola of a kind, or 
rather a domed lantern, resembling the drum or tower- 
domes of the later Byzantine churches which have been 
described already. This church consists of an aisle less 
nave, six bays long, covered by a pointed barrel roof 
which is sustained by enormous buttresses, once exterior 
to the church, but now included within it, the intervals 
heUveen them having been turned into chapels, and 
thrown open to the nave. These bays are divided by 
wide transverse arches, across the nave, and being much 
longer from north to south than from east to west, they 
did not readily lend themselves to a cupola, for which a 
square base is necessary. A square Ixtse therefore had 
to be formed by a succession of arches turned from one 
of the great transverse ribs to the other, gathering over 
in a succession of concentric orders towards the centre 
till the square plan was attained (Fig. 87). Squtnch 
arches reduce this square to an octagon un which the 
lantern-cupola rests happily. This touch of Byzantine 
construction however is exceptional in Provence, and the 
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solKinmt m a very different way. At S, Sophia, and in the East 
generally, the outsides of dome and vault were exposed. 
The ends of the vaults ran out and formed rounded 
gables, as they still do at S. Marks at Venice, though 
they are disguised by the ogee pediments of a later 
date with their crocheting and liniaJs, At S. Sophia 
the arched ends of all the vaults show on the face, and 
ail the vaults and domes come to the surface, forming 
a succession or hillocks and valleys protected by lead and 
not very easy 1 to clamber over. But in the west this 
plan never obtained, and the triangular gabled roof, of .1 
pitch more or less acute, is universal. This, when formed 
with solid masonry over a barrel vault, naturally loaded 
it very heavily and by increasing its thrust made it more 
difficult to sustain. The thrust diminished in proportion 
as the pointed section was made more acute; and except 
on a large scale, when there was generally trouble, and 
where buttressing had to be applied to prevent disaster, 
as was done at A11 tun and elsewhere, many of these 
vaults stand perfectly well when the walls are substantial. 
Most of the old churches in Guernsey and some in south 
Wales, are roofed in this manner, and stand safely with¬ 
out buttresses, 

m Tr '\ t! i' ^he church of S. Trophime at Arles, which it is said 
was consecrated in 115a. is one of those barrel vaulted 
buddings, pointed in section, and with a solid roof of 
masonry above. There are side aisles, ceiled with 
quadrant waggon vaults, like those of the Auvergne, 
w hich counterthrust the vault of the nave. The plan is 
cruciform with a massive tower over the crossing, but 
a very poor late Gothic choir has replaced unworthily 
the original Romanesque apse. The style Is very simple; 
there is little ornament in the interior, and the exterior is 
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so hemmed in. by other buildings that only the west front, s. Trajih- 
aiifl the central tower make any show. The latter is A,tcs 
a Sue piece of sturdy Romanesque work (Plate CtV) 
rising with three storeys above the roof, each stage set 
back considerably within that below, and marked by a 
cornice of little arches on corbels. The lop storey has 
in the centre of each face a Hat pilaster with a Corjn- 
ihianiring capital, and there is a similar pilaster returned 
round each angle of the tower. A row of small openings 
anil a corbelled cornice finishes the design at the eaves 
of a low pyramidal tiled roof, which may not be the 
covering originally intended, but has a very satisfactory 
effect. 

The west front (Plate CV), otherwise plain, has the Ports *u 
well-known portal which is one of die glories of Provencal ? m / rcfl>b 
Romanesque, It illustrates the advantage this part of 
France had over the rest in possessing so many monu¬ 
ments of ancient art, for nowhere else does sculpture play 
so important a part in the design, or attain the same 
degree of excellence at so early a period. This portal 
dates from die 12th century, and may perhaps be a little 
later than the church behind it. 

The composition shows the hand of a consummate 
artist. Splendid as it is. ornament does not run riot over 
the whole of the design as it does in some later French 
Gothic portals, but is held welt within bounds, Of the 
three parts into which the front is divided the lower is 
kept severely plain, and the upper which contains the 
arch has 3 great deal of plain wall-space and hardly any 
sculpture except in the tympanum. On the middle stage 
the artist has lavished the utmost resources of his art, with 
the happiest effect, and it forms a magnificent band of 
decoration from side to side between the two plainer 
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s. Xni^br stages above and below it. 1 n the tympanum uur Lord 
"’ ,fl MU is seated within a vesica, between the four apocalyptic 
beasts, and angels in pairs fill the flat soffit of the includ¬ 
ing arch. Below on the lintel are the 1 2 apostles, 
forming a frieze which is carried out right and left to the 
extremity of the portal, and is occupied on the proper 
right by the happy blessed, and on the left by the 
damned. The frieze is supported by a colonnade of 
detached columns between which are full-length statues 
of saints, and below them are lions rending men and 
animals and serving as supports for the saints and the 


columns 1 . 

The great arch in the upper stage is very slightly 
pointed and consists of three well-moulded orders, very 
satisfactory to an English eye. with no sculpture hut 
a leaf round the label, and the angels already mentioned 
on the inner soffit, which indeed make no show till 
you stand under the arch. The simplicity of this is 
masterly, and the bare wall space in which the arch is 
set contrasts admirably with the splendid stage below. 
A low pitched pedimcntal moulding resting on consoles 
finishes the composition, and produces a distinctly classic 
impression, which is further emphasized by the colon¬ 
naded arrangement, the trabeated design of the freize 
which rests on it, and the fluted and cabled pilasters of 
the jamb, 

5. uiitea But this magnificent portal is rivalled if not surpassed 
by that of the church of S. Gtu.ES (Plate CVI), distant 
about halPan-hour from Arles by rail Here there are 
three doorways in the same style as that of S. Trophime, 


’ In this series there is round the eomerai the u&itb end (ho figure tif a 
lUljgCcE man pTfvtLTaic anil luif wrapped Ljp In a bull i hidt, -of which 3 shmtd 
be gbd i& knorw ihe itrr^ir.^. 
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but perhaps a trifle older 1 , connected by a series of 
columns carrying a similar frieze. Tile arches are round 
without the suspicion of a point like that at Arles, and there 
is no pediment above. The facade of the church above 
it was not completed, and there is something wrong with 
the portal itself. The central arch like that at S. Tro- 
phime springs from a rrieze of figures, which starts to run 
right and left over the colonnade, but stops abruptly before 
reaching the third column at the jamb of the side door. 
Had it gone farther it would have covered the mouldings 
of the side arch which springs at the lower bed of the 
frieze, There are also other signs of disturbance, 

A curious projection of two columns on a pedestal at 
each side of the great doorway (Pla te CVI) carries a return 
of the moulded architrave at right angles to the wall. This 
must have been intended to support something, and makes 
one think of the lion ami lioness that stand sentry on each 
side of the great portal at Trail, and project in the same way. 

The central tympanum has like that at Arles a figure 
of our Lord in a vesica, or rather an aureole, between the 
four apocalyptic beasts. On the lintel-frieze, is a repre¬ 
sentation of the last supper, and scenes from our Lord s 
life and passion occupy the continuations over the 
colonnade, ending with the washing of the disciples feet 
on the proper right, and beginning again with the 
betrayal in the garden and the kiss ol Judas on the 
proper left, in right sequence of event. 

1 Mr Mctiibbon cites the following inscription which is said m be 
copied from an old one now lost. Tint it seen* imperfect .mil tire date 
too tarty far the peroJ. 

ANNO DOMINI tub HOC TEMFLVM SANCTJ 
EC 1 Dll /EDI7ICAHE CEPIT MENSE 
APkILl PER IA 3* IN OCTAVA I’ASCHAE, 

ArHiii. nf A«v«n, r/r. pi 20A. 
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The sculpture at S. Gilles h very like rimt at S. I'ro- 
mS.GiiJti phi me, but it struck me, if anything, as rather superior, 
especially in the figures, which are admirable. The 
general design shows the same delicate sense of pro¬ 
portion in the disposition of the ornament. Here too 
the central stage is the richest; and though the base or 
podium is ornamented with carved reliefs at the sides of 
the great door, the relief is with consummate art kept so 
flat and slight that it observes the necessary subordina* 
Tin? orn.1 tion to the statuary above it. The ornaments of the 

nirnta. * * 

aL.n»n mouldings at both churches arc based oil the Roman 
antique; in both the guilloche or fret appears, the 
pilasters are timed, a feature belonging to the west and 
not to the east, and the scrolls are purely Latin and have 
nothing Byzantine about them. The capitals in particular 
are based on Roman Corinthian, with deeply channelled 
folds and pipings, and rounded raffling, quite unlike the 
sharp crisp acanthus, and the lint surface treatment of 
the Byzantine school. Many of them contain figures of 
birds and animals admirably posed, and at S, Gilles, 
along the edge of the architrave that runs under the 
frieze, is a series of link animals—lions, dogs, and 
whelps of various kinds—carved with life and spirit that 
it would be hard to surpass. 

Hie In the figures however, with their draperies in straight 

K*. ^ deep*cut folds, there appears a character foreign to 
the classic art of the west. They have nothing about 
them of the Gallo-Roman style, but breathe instead the 
spirit of the religious art of the East. 

Now it has been pointed out in a previous chapter 
SLTnirtta sculpture on a large scale played no part in 

th^ftru. Byzantine architecture, It L only on a miniature scale 
that the Greeks employed it; in ivories and mptychs 
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and such-like portable articles, of which a vast quantity Hwnmr 
found their way along the line of commerce westward, l(lttuj!n ‘' ? 
It was therefore from these that the infant schools of 
France probably derived inspiration. A still more fertile 
source was found in Byzantine paintings, where figures 
were introduced without reserve; and in illuminations of 
manuscripts, and actual pictures, in which the Greeks 
excelled the westerns as much as they fell behind them 
in the plastic art. Figures too were largely employed in 
the embroideries and woven stuffs from Eastern looms; 
which were rich also in geometrical and floral patterns, 
that were freely copied in the conventional ornaments 
of all the western schools, including those of Britain. 

Lastly the Crusades of the nth and 12th centuries opened 
a wider communication between west and east; European 
principalities were established at Antioch and Edessa and 
finally at Jerusalem itself, with which constant intercourse 
would be maintained, and regular commercial relations 
established; and we have already noticed the normal 
trade between Venice and the soULh and west of France 
which furnished another link with the Eastern world. 

It may be asked why in a country abounding in fine Byrnttmc 
statuary, as Provence and Toulouse undoubtedly did in * liri Tr 
the i ith and 12th centuries, inspiration should be sought 
in Byzantine art which repudiated sculpture on a large 
scale and offered no direct models for imitation, rather than 
in the rLssir art near at hand. But imitation of the con¬ 
ventional figures of Byzantine ivories and tissues was 
much easier than that of the Venus of Arles; and 
Roman art was regarded as Fagan, and that of Byzantium 
was religious—hieratic.—and its very stiffness and con¬ 
vention would recommend it to the clergy, regular or 
secular, in whose hands the arts at that time were 
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eJtc,usiv< % centred. And thus ft is that we find in these 
nnianwnr buildings a singular mixture of motives, the ornament 
amuuj being based on Gallo-Roman example with little or no 
trace of oriental feeling, while the statuary bears the 
impress of Byzantium and the East, 

While however the artists of the i tth and 1 2 centuries 
“went to school,' as Violletde-Duc well puts it', to 
Byzantine art in order to learn the craft of figure 
ornament, they soon got beyond mere copying, and 
introduced their own ideas, and breathed the breath of 
life into their work. These figures at Arles and S. Gilles 
are no mere conventional saints, but are beginning to 
show already that individuality and character which 
makes them portraits, and this element grew stronger 
in each successive generation, till it culminated in the 
intensely living sculpture of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
h ranee is perhaps not so rich in cloisters as England, 
and in the north, at ail events, has nothing to show 
comparable to those of Canterbury or Gloucester. But 
in the south, especially in Provence, there are fine 
examples, very unlike ours, but beautiful and interesting. 
The best ol ' them is Perhaps that of S. Trophime at 
Arles (Plate CVII), which owing to the declivity of the 
site stands high above the church floor and is reached 
by a considerable flight of stairs. The nonh and east 
walks are Romanesque, of the 1 2th century, and the other 
two sides have been re-bulk in late Gothic times. But 
though their arcades are ol the 15th and 16th centuries 
the outer wall even of these sides seems to be of the 

a sLaiimires dci XJl h sa£ek tn France t<jmm«u:ent jmr l /y. .■j y 
de * Bwtmi II turn trau appmudre Ee 

CK-emenuil i-c pau^i JMtxsmdTZ h in repraduttJtm hi&aiique d*s im \l sait 
auttuir de Ini, Diet. AWj, an, M Si;ult>Lii**' The whal* 
ol the IflkEc IS Fh Teller si. 
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earlier date, for it contains doors of 12th century work 
and one mortuary tablet if not more of the 13th. There 
are many of these tablets let into the wail, which sounds 
hollow below them, and, if the guide h to be believed, 
which is not necessary, contains the bodies of the persons 
commemorated. The oldest of these is in the north wall ; 
it is to the memory of one PONCIVS DE BASCIO 
(f Les Baux) CAPVT SCOLE ET CANON 1 CVS 
REGVLAR 15 SCI TROPHIMI ; ANNO DM I 
M*C*X-L“. This agrees with the apparent date of the 
north walk, which is the oldest side of the cloister. The 
east walk, though still thoroughly Romanesque, is proved, 
according to the Guide Joanne, by historical documents 
to have been built in 1221. It is evidently later than the 
north walk, but even in Provence, where the Romanesque 
style held its own longer than elsewhere in France, it is 
difficult to place it quite so late. There is one tablet in 
ils eastern wall, to a Canon and Provost of the church, 
which bears the date t i8i, and another dated 1 1S3 seems 
almost to give the name of the Canon who superintended 
its building. 


VM JQZ \ 1ANVASI1 

ANNO : DNI i M C ■ LXXXJ1I ; O 
BUT i PONCLVS : JtEBOU- SA 
CERDOS : ET • CANONIC VS ; 
REGVLAR1S ■ ET | OPEXAR! 
ECCLESlX • SANCTI ■ TRQP 
HIM : ORATE : PRO \ EO !' 


1 Tb&rr Is a toilet on the N.W* jjict of the cloister n:» JOttlWfOH, D«ra 
of S, Trophimus A,D, uSy: one in the north n^L-orsls GlULLElAtus 
Cm'ajllerius A.U I2P1: another on the wall ammcmmtm IjVILahtys 
-l jjrecent*:!’ ,ul: 1 * .simu who died is mi, their h tme -an ihe w *at ■*.lU 1 io .a 
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The sides of the Romanesque cloister (Plates ClV. 
ime CVII, GV 1 M) are divided by massive piers imo three 
bays each, and the bay is subdivided into four arches, 
resting on coupled columns, set one behind the other to 
take the thickness of the wall above. 

The shafts are of marble, round or octagonal, tapered, 
hut without an entasis, from 6J inches at the bottom to 
5^ at the top, and they are set with an inclination towards 
one another, so that they are the same distance apart at top 
and bottom in spite of their diminution- The great piers 
dividing the bays, and those at the angles of the cloister 
are enriched with figure sculpture, and the capitals 
throughout are delicately carved, cither with foliage, mixed 
in some cases with animals and human heads, or with 
figure subjects from the Old or New Testament of which 
the series is continued in the later capitals of the tw o Gothic 
sides of the quadrangle. There is the same contrast 
here as at S. Gilles between the style of the ornamental 
scrolls and foliage which has no trace of Byzantine feeling, 
and that of the large figures on the piers, which with the 
straight columnar folds of their drapery, and their rigid 
conventional jkjsc, are more Byzantine than Roman, 
These figures of Old or New Testament worthies serve 
like the Persians or Caryatides of classic architecture 
to support the load of the superstructure. The two 
Romanesque walks are covered with barrel vaults, 
strengthened by transverse ribs at each of the large piers, 
and a diagonal one in the corner where the two corridurs 
meet. The vault ramps, so that the consoles and comice 
from which it springs on the inner side are considerably 

eamn t T enIn 1221 j ami masher in the vjj_lx.ijt$ . & > 
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higher than those over the arcading of the side next the 
cloister garth*. This seems intended to accommodate a h in " 
sloping pent roof, perhaps of solid masonry, which may 
have been the original arrangement. Rut when the west 
and south walks were re-built in later times the front wall 
was raised and a dal terrace formed all round die court 
on the top of the cloister. The stone channel to which 
the original pent-roof descended remains to mark the old 
level of the eaves. This at least is the explanation given 
by Viollei-Ie-Duc, but it must be observed that this stone 
channel is not level as the eaves must have been were 
this the true story, but falls quite sharply from west to 
east along the north side of the cloister. 

All the arcading of the Romanesque part is round- 
arched, and the piers are strengthened on the outside 
by buttresses in the form of pilasters with Corinthian 
capitals. These are (luted, as are also the sides of the 
piers, another mark of Roman rather than Byzantine 
influence. 

On an insulated rock some three miles from Arles is uf 
the abbey of MoNTMAjEUlt, half convent half fortress, built m&jtur 
under the severe Cistercian rule in a much more restrained 
style than the lovely work at Arles and S. Gilles. Partly 
cut in the rock, and partly built into the side of it below 
the mighty tower of the keep is an early chapel enclosing 
w hat is known as the rock-hewn hermitage of S, 1 rophime. 

The chapel is barrel vaulted, and the shafts From which 
the vault springs have semi-classical capitals of an in- TropMait 
teresting kind. The great church on the summit ol the 
rock is very plain: cruciform, and single-aisled, and it has 
a fine crypt. The most interesting building here is the 

1 (t hia> btcti necuMgry u> tontine ihfc ihnwt uf ihe battel Vmdi by Iron 
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cloister, consisting of three bays on a side, each containing ^ l0 ^“ r 
an arcade of three arches on coupled colonnettes with majciir 
carved capitals like those at Aries, Each triplet is enclosed 
under a single segmental arch, from pier to pier, plain 
and unrelieved by a single moulding. The cloister is 



Fi K . $q {ViolieM*-Uue)- 


covered with a pent-roof over a barrel vault. ^hich it is 
suggested was the original arrangement at $. Trophime. 

A few yards from the abbey buildings stands the Gbgrt* 
curious Romanesque chapel of S. Croix (Figs. 88 and 89), 
attributed by a fiction to Charlemagne, but really dedicated 
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in toio. It consist of four apses, forming a quatrefoil 
preceded by a porch, the central square being carried up 
as a tower containing a square cupola. The only light is 
from three little windows dose together on one side, and 
besides the porch door there is another in the side next 
die windows. It seems to have been the cemetery 
chape! of the abbey, for hollowed out in the rock all 
around are shallow graves barely deep enough to contain 
a body, which if it were ever really placed in them 
must have been covered merely by a slab level with the 
ground. 

The doister at Elne, near Perpignan, which I have 
not seen myself, is described by Viollet-Ie-Due as richer in 
sculpture than any remaining in that part of France. It 
does not however appear from his illustrations and those of 
Mr McGibbon* that there is any statuary. At Thoronet 
between Toulon and Cannes is an interesting church 
with a cloister resembling chat at Montmajeur but with 
an absolutely ascetic refusal of ornament, being built 
under the Cistercian rule*. A similar barrel-vaulted 
cloister exists on the island of S, Honorat. 

The church of S. Tnmcri on the same island seems 
from Mr McGibbon's illustration 1 to be almost a purely 
Byzantine building. 

But tile most remarkable instance of Byzantine work 
in Provence would seem to be the building at Riez near 
Draguignan known as the Pantheon, which is illustrated 
by Texier and Pullan, who take it to be a Roman 
temple afterwards turned into a Christian baptistery 
(Fig. 90), h is a square building enclosing an octagon 

* V, te-Duc. III. ,03-4. AnAi/rttorr „/ Prevwt tmi /At Rivitm by 
David MaeGibbon, p. 244- 

* It in illusiraied by V.-ie-Dm:. vol m. p. 423 and McGibbon, p 179 
i MeGibboii, pp. 33 r t 322 , 
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of columns hearing round arches and carried up into a 
tower with an octagonal dome. The surrounding aisle 
lias an annular barrel vault, being brought into an 
octagon by semi-circular niches in the angles of the 
square. The plan is so like those of the Christian build¬ 
ings in the East that it is impossible to accept the 
theory of a Roman origin. But for the absence of a pro¬ 
jected apse, which is not essential to a baptistery, the plan 



4~ ■'? 'r t* v 

Fig. go CTcjutrK 


is that of the Syrian church at Ezra (tr. sup, voL r. p, 33, 
Pig. 6) and belongs to the family of which the church 
of SS. Sergius ami Bacchus at Const ant inople is a more 
advanced member (u. sup. vol, I, p. 78, Fig. J9). The 
octagonal baptistery of the cathedral of Frejus also has 
four ileep niches in the oblique sides, “an attempt." 
says Mr McGibbon “to make the floor as square as 
possible," and this again seems to have some analog}’ 
With the plan of the Pantheon at Rsez. 
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The impress of Byzantine art however, except in the 
matter of statuary, is not so marked in Provence as in 
Aquitaine, where it affected not merely the ornament but 
thf 1 construction of the architecture. In Provence tjallo- 
Roman tradition ruled so strongly that it seems to have 
prevented that development of architecture into some* 
thing further, which took place in the rest of France. 
Viollet-le- Due says "Auvergne, hut for the cathedral of 
Clermont, and Provence never adopted Gothic architec¬ 
ture, and this last province which only became French at 
the end of the 15th century, passed from Romanesque 
architecture — degenerated—to the architecture of the 
Renaissance, having yielded only too late and too im¬ 
perfectly to the influence of the monuments of the north'." 
He remarks that the Provencal school, however remarkable 
at its outset, "seemed struck with impotence, and produced 
nothing but curious mixtures of various imitations which 
could give birth to nothing fresh ; and in the r 3th century 
it sank into decadence." He compares these splendid 
portal* at Arles and S. Gilies disadvantageous!;' with 
those of Notre Dame at Paris. We may not entirely 
agree with him there, though no doubt he is justified in 
drawing a contrast between the progressive character of 
the northern school, and the semi-Byzantine stationary 
qualities of that of Provence. 

But if about the latter there may be something of the 
softness and languor of the south. It has also in a marked 
degree the refinement of the ancient art from which it 
sprang, the reflexion of an ancient civilization, and the 
romance or the land of the Troubadours to which it belongs, 
lit Provence we have Romanesque art without its 
rugged ness. Elsewhere if is tinged with barbarism. At 
1 Du/ vdL 1. p r 150, 
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S. Albans and Winchester, and in the great lath century 
churches on the Rhine there is nothing to soften the 
h.ird barren outlines of the ponderous construction. At 
Durham. Waltham, anti Norwich the scanty ornamenta¬ 
tion of the piers onl) serves to accentuate their rudeness. 
Hut the Romanesque of Provence lias all the delicacy of 
an advanced art bestowed on the simple and strenuous 
forms of a round-arched style. The buildings we have 
been considering have a loveliness all their own, and a 
certain poetical quality that is perhaps wanting in the 
later triumphs of architecture at Paris or even at Chartres 
and Amiens, 
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TOULOUSE 

Tue county of Toulouse, including Languedoc, was 
for a long time unconnected with the French crown, anti 
It was not till 5329, after the desolation wrought by the 
wars of religion, that the greater part of the territory was 
added to France, The first king to make any pretension 
to authority within its limits was Louis VII who had 
married his sister to the reigning count. But the 
distance from Paris and royal domain, the differences of 
language and laws continued to keep the people of this 
province distinct from those of the north. 

They were brought into cruel relation to them 
however in the tatb century' and afterwards, by the 
crusade preached in 1 20S against the AJbigenses whose 
tenets they favoured. " The war was prosecuted with 
every atrocious barbarity w'hich superstition the mother 
of crimes could inspire. Languedoc, a country for that 
age flourishing and civilized, was laid waste, Her cities 
burned, her inhabitants swept away by fire and the 
sword 1 .'* 

It is therefore not surprising that the remains of 
Romanesque architecture in the county of Toulouse are 
not abundant. The great church of 5 . Slkmn at Toulouse 
is the most important monument of the style in the 

1 Li ;> I biti, Middle Ajttt, chap. 1 
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* ath century ( Fig. 91). It is an immense cruciform church, 
with double aisles to the nave, and a single aisle sur* 
rotjruling both the sides and ends of the transepts, and 
it finishes eastward in an apse surrounded by an am¬ 
bulatory aisle, with five semi-circular chapels projecting 
from it. It thus possesses every feature of the complete 
plan of French ecdesiology. 

The nave is less than 30 Ft- wide, and strikes one as 
narrow for so vast an edifice. Viollet-le-Duc however 


TOULOUSE s* sermin 


Fig, 9 i. 


takes it as a pattern of good proportion, so pleasing that 
he was led to study it analytically, and found it was 
entirely set out on angles of 60 and 45 , the total and 
intermediate heights being given by isosceles triangles with 
sides at the angle of 45", and by equilateral triangles 1 . 
Over the crossing rises a lofty steeple of octagonal 
stages set inwards one by one, and finishing with a spire 
(Plate CiX), To support this, which is a later addition* 
the four piers at the crossing liave had to be enlarged at 
1 DUt- finis. ioL vif. pji 339-54S- 
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Tudbte' the expense of the interior view of the nave, on which 
they encroach disagreeably. 

I he nave has a round barrel vault counterthmst by 
quadrant vaults over the triforium which of course forbid 
a clerestory. 

On the south sidle is a porch and doorway with a 
stilted round arch of two deep moulded orders on jamb 
shafts, containing in the tympanum a marble relief of the 
Ascension. In the details classic tradition shows itself, 
especially in the cornice with sculptured brackets by way 
of m odd lions across the base of the gable. 

F^idi * n a P se> w '^ ' ts ambulatory and projecting 

.Amf chapels, we have the French {furuet completely de¬ 
veloped The earliest Christian churches of course had 
no chapels. The Greek church to tins date only allows a 
single altar. The earliest cathedrals in France seem to 
have been without chapels, and indeed without ambu¬ 
latories. Many of those in the south and west of France 
still end in plain apses like the cathedral of Angers, or 
even end square like that or Poitiers and several of the 
domed churches of Perigord. 

Autun, built in the middle of the 12 th century, ends 
directly with three apses for choir and side aisles, and 
no ambulatory or radiating chapels; and this is the old 
basilican plan of the Pantocrator at Constantinople, and 
scores of churches in Italy and Dalmatia. The cathedrals 
of Sens and Laiigres, built towards the end of the 12th 
century, finish with an ambulatory and 3 single chapel pro¬ 
jecting beyond it at the east end. As earl)' however as the 
i uh century' chapels appear in greater number, sometimes 
attached directly to the wall of the main apse as at Cahors, 
SomTLac and Angouleme (v. sup , Fig. 77), sometimes 
divided from it by an ambulatory aisle as at Vignory, 
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Fontevrault, Agen, and the churches of Auvergne. They The 
were more numerous in conventual churches than in cathe- j!£? 
Jrals or parish churches at first, probably because of the 
jealous exclusion ot die laity from tin- choir which was re¬ 
served for the brethren, which necessitated the provision of 
other places for the people. But as time went on chapels 
clustered as thickly round the apses of the cathedrals as 
round those of the abbeys, and Le Mans has no fewer 
than thirteen. In England the ckevei with radiating the 
chapels is found at Westminster, and nowhere else; but 
Westminster though English in detail is French in plan. 
Something ol the kind is attempted at Pershore, but 
very ineffectively. At Tewkesbury the attempt is more 
successful, but even there the resemblance to the French 
ckevet is very- imperfect, and the architectural effect falls 
very far short of the foreign model, or indeed of the 
regular English square termination, with a fine east 
window. 

At S. Bhktranp de Commisoes, on a foot-hill of the s_ a„. 
Pyrenees where they melt into the plain, is a single aisled c^ ( !f 
abbey church ending in a simple apse. The [ 2th century mil,tlc> 
cloister attached to it is in a sad state of decay (Plate 
CX), many of the details being quite unrecognizable. 

The capitals which are large and disproportioned are 
carved elaborately with scrolls and figures, and rest on 
coupled columns, except that in one case the pier is 
composed of the four evangelists placed back to back 
against a central shaft, each holding in his arms the 
apocalyptic beast which is his emblem. 

At the foot of the hill the little church of S, Just has & just 
a fine Romanesque doorway with figures of saints in the 
jambs serving as supports to the archway. 

The slopes of the Pyrenees near Luchot) are dotted 




arid the apses are covered with semi-domes, The doors 
often have sculpture, sometimes of marble, executed in 
a less grotesque fashion than contemporary work in the 
north. Occasionally as at S. Just, and S. iienrand the 
figures are really excellent. 

The church of the mountain village of S. A vestin' 
(big. 92) is a considerable building, with a central and 
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with little village churches dating from the 12 ill century 
with little or no alteration. They have barrel vaults with 
transverse ribs springing from flat pilasters to divide the 
bays, and apses with semi-domes. The arcaded cornice 
is common, and few of the humblest village churches are 
without it, often very roughly worked, Their towers, 
whf-11 they have any, have mid-wall shafts in the windows, 
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also a western tower, both pierced by windows with 
mid-wall shafts. It is a three-aisled basilican church, the 
nave barrel-vaulted with transverse ribs, and the aisles 
cross-groined. The proportion is narrow and lofty, and 
tile building ends eastward with three apses. 

The abbey of MotSSAC, north of Toulouse, is a single- 
aisled apskkd church, of which the nave was re-built in the 
1 5th century. At the west end however it has the original 
Romanesque Lower, to which was added on the south side 
a magnificent outer portal, and at the same time the 
tower was turned into a fortress by the addition of a 
parapet walk round it with crenellation over the entrance. 
Fortified churches are not uncommon in this district, 
w hich suffered severely during the crusades against the 
Albigenses. The portal is magnificently sculptured. 
The arch like that at $, Tmphime is very slightly pointed 
and its three orders are divided by a slender reed-like 
feature that serves for shaft in the jamb and arch in the 
head, the capital being only marked by a band or knot 
of carving. This has a later look than x 150, the date 
assigned to it by Viollet-Ie- Due. In die tympanum Christ 
sits, imperially crowned and enthroned, with the four 
typical beasts around him, who regard him with an 
ecstasy which is expressed in a very lively manner, 
f’he rest of the space is occupied by the 24 elders who 
wear crowns and hold musical instruments. Across the 
lintel is a fine row of rosettes dished round a raised 
central (lower, which has a Byzantine character. I'he 
jambs of the doorway (Plate CXI), are curiously 
scalloped, and the shafts next the opening follow the 
scalloped outline. The sides of the porch, which projects 
in front and carries a barrel vault, have two arches on 
each side containing sculptured figures and a frieze over 
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them. On one side is represented the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus: the beggar is lying at the foot of the rich man's 
Cable while an angel carries his soul to Abraham, who 
receives it in his bosom. On the opposite side is the 
Presentation in the Temple and the flight into Egypt. 
The central column which divides the doorway and 
supports the tympanum is composed of animals interlaced 
like om- at Souillac which has been mentioned; above, 
and like Lhe intertwined figures of Saxon manuscripts 
or Scandinavian carving. Another touch of northern 
grotesque is the monster at each end of the lintel from 
whose mouth proceed the ends of the threads which form 
the border of lhe rosettes. 

The figure carving here, though lively and full of 
spirit, is very inferior to that of Arles and S, Gilles. 
The attitudes are forced and extravagant, the figures are 
attenuated and drawn out beyond ail proportion, and the 
modelling is wanting in breadth and simplicity. It is the 
work of a very' different school, which has little trace of 
either Roman or Byzantine influence, but in which, with 
all its imperfections, one seems to see the seeds of growth 
and of the future Gothic art. 

The duister of Moissac (Plate CXII) is one of the 
finest in France though it has been a great deal altered 
since it was first built. Its original date is given by an 
inscription which with its abbreviations expanded reads 
as follows: 

ANNO AB INCARNATIONS-fiTERNI PRINCIPLE MUJLES1MO 
CENTES1M0 FACTVM EST CLAVSTRVM 1STVD TEMPORE 
DOMINI ANSQVmiJI ABBAT1S , AMEN 

V • V - V 
M ■ D ■ M 
R R * R 
F - K * F 
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No explanation has over been found of these mysterious 
initials ; they have pim!ed all the antiquaries. The 
sculptures and the capitals no doubt belong to the date 
oi' the inscription, but the cloister was re-built early in the 
i ith century, when the abbey adopted the rule of Citeaux, 
anti the old carvings were re-fixed in the new work. The 
arches of the cloister are now pointed instead of being 
round and it is not vaulted but has a wooden roof 
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BURGUNDY 

Triiitur* Thi Burgundians differed from other barbarian 
settlers in Gaul, such as the Franks, in that they were 
Christians before their arrival. The ecclesiastical historian 
tells naivety the story of their conversion. Being ravaged 
by the Huns "they did not" he says " fly for help to any 
man in their extremity, but decided to turn to some God. 
And understanding that the God of the Romans gave 
powerful succour to those who feared hint, they all with 
common accord came to believe tn Christ. And going 
to a city of Gaul they begged Christian baptism of the 
bishop.' 1 A subsequent victory over a vastly superior 
host of Huns confirmed their faith, and after that u the 
nation Christianized fervently V When the Burgundians 
therefore established themselves in Gaul in the time of 
Honorius they did so peacefully, not as invaders but as 
allies of the Romans, and they even turned their swords 
occasionally in defence of the empire against encroaching 
Visigoths. Their kingdom lasted till 532 when it was 
finally conquered by the Franks under the sons of Clovis. 
Tte Bar They are described by Sidemius Apollinaris who visited 
S’tth' 11 '' their king Chilperic at Lyons about 474, as not unfriendly 
neighbours, hairy giants, genial and kindly, but gross in 
their feeding, and coarse in their habits ; and his fastidious 

1 Surrales* Eu/. fjisr vm, jcl 
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taste was offended hy their loud voices, their noisy feasts, 
their rank cookery, their habit of greasing their hair with 
rancid butter, and the fumes of onions and garlic from 
their kitchens'. 

It is curious to find that it was among the descendants 
of this jovial easy-tempered people that monasticism 
established itself more firmly than in any other part oi 
western Europe. Yet so ii w is: from the great religious 
centres of Cltmy, Citeaux, and Clairvaux the passion for 
an ascetic coenobite lire spread far and wide, and thousands 
of convents obeyed the Cluniac or Cistercian rule in 
every part of western Christendom, 

Monasticism is a product of the East, where the rule 
of S. Basil was established in the 4th century, and al 
its first introduction into the west it was viewed with 
disfavour. The funeral at Koine of Ulaesilla, a young 
nun who died it was said from excessive lasting, nearly 
caused a popular riot in JS4. The people, says S, Jerome 
cried “ when will they drive this detestable race of monks 
from the town? Why do they not stone them ? Why 
do they not throw them into the river V It was not till 
the first half of the 5th century that mottos ticism spread, 
and really established itself in the west: :md then it did 

1 Quid me: 

Inter crinigtra? ^unm catervas, 

Et Gcrmanica verba sushncutem, 

I^udam™ tctrn:i> Mitvmrie vtfUn 
Quod Burguudio cam at esi-ukutus, 
litfuridEnb ad do cocimm bmlyro. 

* # m * * # * 

i*w» ci marts* 

i'difcmi^uc llbct vofnit niiniira, 

Cm odd alii a, sordidaqaei ccpnc 
Rtrciiinl tnaoe ad?d decern apparatus 
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so only sporadically : but at the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tttry the system was reduced to order at M ontc Cassino 
in Italy by S. Benedict of Nursia, whose rule was soon 
obeyed all over western Europe so completely, that 
Charlemagne caused enquiry to be made throughout his 
empire whether monks could be found of any other order 1 . 

The Benedictine rule had become lax in Burgundy 
when the abbey of Cluny near Macon was founded in 
909 by William Duke of Aquitaine. Stricter discipline 
was restored, and the policy was established of bringing 
other convents into filial relation with Climy as their 
head. The same policy was adopted by the daughter 
house or CiTEAdX, which was rounded in 1098, and in 
1130 was released from dependence on the parent 
abbey, The Cistercian rule was obeyed by countless 
convents in France, Italy, and Germany; and in England it 
included the great abbeys of Build was, Byland, Fountains, 
Furness, Kirkstall, Netley. RievauLx, and Tintern, be¬ 
sides aLher and smaller houses. Each of these rwo great 
Burgundian monasteries therefore was the head of a 
confederation that extended far beyond the limits of the 
province and even of the kingdom. Over it the abbot 
ruled like a sovereign ; the patronage of the headship of 
each subordinate house was vested in him, and any 
monastery that wished to enter the order was obliged to 
consent to receive his nominee when a vacancy occurred. 
Subject at first to the bishops, the monks after a long 
struggle won their independence of episcopal control, and 
acknowledged no authority but that of Rome. At the 
latter part of the nth century the ancient abbeys of 
Vezelay, S. Gilles, Moissac, Limoges, Poitiers, Figeac, 
5. Germain FAuxerrois, Mauzae, and S. Benin de Lille. 


1 CmziK, Ci'ViffMatitilt im Frafuc. LtCtUtd: XCY. 
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sought and obtained admission to the order of Cluny, 

In the nth century three hundred and fourteen monas¬ 
teries and churches submitted to the rule of Abbot 
S, H ugh, who reigned like a temporal prince, and struck 
money in his own mint, like the king of France himself. 

I t will easily be understood that the existence of these Eifeti ,>r 
powerful half-independent institutions in Burgundy had "!^' in , 
its effect on the civilization, and with it on the arts of "* 
that province. In those ages of misrule, and disorder, in 
a land desolated by barbarian invasions and constant 
wars, where society was sinking into a sort of chaos, it 
was only in the convents that any security could be found, 
and that the peaceful arts and agriculture could be carried 
on without interruption. Bui more than this:—by the 
rule of S. Benedict manual labour was actually made a m*twiI 
duty, on the same level as self-denial and obedience, 

This was the great revolution which S. Benedict in¬ 
troduced into the monastic system. “ Laziness," he said, 

*' > s the enemy of the soul, and consequently the brothers 
should at certain times occupy themselves in manual 
labour; at others in holy reading'." Round their walls 
forests were cleared and land was reclaimed * and within 
them literature dragged on a feeble life, and the manual 
arts were practised with gradually increasing skill. No- 
where heyond the convent precincts were artizans to be 
found, or at all events but very rarely, and each establish¬ 
ment had to rely on its own resources to supply its needs. 

The lay guilds or confraternities of artizans that existed 
in Italy had not yet appeared In France, and the Inmates 
ol the convents had to he their own builders, masons, 
carpenters, glaziers, and to fulfil every function of the 
building trade. It must be remembered that they were 

1 GuiiiW, Citxt f t a tic* ia Franc f, Lecture xiv. 
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not necessarily ecclesiastics. Many, perhaps most, of 
the monks were bymen. In the early time they were 
even discouraged from taking orders, and while the 
bishops in the 4th and 5th centuries took precautions 
to limit the ordination of monks, the monks themselves 
sometimes regarded the priesthood as a snare which inter¬ 
fered with their duty of divine contemplation 1 . Therefore 
many inmates of the convents were artizans, and according 
to the rule of S. Benedict they were to continue working 
at their crafts, though they were not to take any pride in 
them. In die 12th century, one Bernard of Tiron who 
founded a religious bouse near Chartres, gathered into it 
"craftsmen both of wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, 
painters and stonemasons, vinedressers and husbandmen, 
and others skilled in all manner of cunning work 1 ." The 
rapid spread of the order gave the craftsmen constant 
and regular employment They worked with zeal and 
enthusiasm, and their efforts resulted as might have been 
expected in forming a school of architecture in which we 
find the first seeds of progress and the first signs of 
growth and development. 

In 10S9 Abbot Hugh began to re-build the church 
at Cujkv, the number of monks having outgrown the 
existing building. No great church was built in those 
days without a miracle, ami S. Peter is said to have given 
the plan in a dream to the monk Gauzon who bid the 
foundations, The great church was finished by another 
Ckinist. Hezelon, a Fleming, from Liege. It was the 
vastest church in the west of Europe. The nave was 
covered with a barrel vault like the churches already 
described ; there were double aisles; two transepts with 


1 I’ruirnt, Gvit£tntii'» in Frarttt, Lecture XI v. 

: Ordering Vitalii, cited Baldwin Brewis. Forty Art in lingkmd 
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apsidaj chapds on their eastern side; a chevet -with Th* 
ambulatory and five semicircular chapels ; a large narthex tinny 
or ante-church live bays long, quite a church by itself: 
and at the extreme west end two towers. It was not 
dedicated till iiji, and the narthex was only finished 
in 1220'- 

The conventual buildings were all in proportion, the nn 
refectory being soo ft- in length by 60 ft. in width which baitthgi 
would require, one would think, a row of pillars down the 
middle. The side walls were decorated with paintings 
of biblical subjects, anti portraits of founders and bene¬ 
factors. and on the end wall was represented the Last 
Judgment. Over each of the two crossings of the church 
was a tower, and two more towers rose over the ends of 
the western transept. 

Ciuny stood unaltered LiII the Revolution, but beyond 
a few walls nothing now remains except part of the 
southern great transept with the tower upon it. The 
arches are pointed, and the tower is brought into an 
octagonal lantern and has rather a German look. The flat 
pilasters are fluted and have capitals of a Corinth ianizing 
character, mixed with others uf animals and grotesques. 

In this we see the effect of Roman example which 
can be traced throughout the Burgundian buildings, 
though its influence was not strong enough to impede 
the further development of the style as it did in 
Provence, 

Ciuny had been founded by the reforming party in Uniaynt 
the Benedictine order who tried to bring it back to its ctnruK5 
original unworldliness and voluntary poverty. But as has 
been the case in ail similar attempts human nature was 

1 V. lr-Diic, Dul. Rail- vat I- ]i- ij 3. Hr »Ayi elsewhere thii lliii 
the only (natante in France of 4 dmjbJc 
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too strong for the reformers; as Cluny grew in power 
and wealth it fdJ into ways of luxury and ostentation, 
and the new abbey church was made as stately and 
ornate as the art of the day allowed. 

This departure from the original principles of the 
Benedictine rule offended the stricter members of the 
order, and led to a second reformation. The abbey of 
Citeaux was founded in rogS by one-and-twenty Bene¬ 
dictines from Cluny, who were shocked at the growing 
luxury and splendour of the parent house, and retired to 
a desert place and extreme simplicity of life. 'Hie fame 
of the order grew rapidly, especially after S. Bernard 
joined its ranks, and in twenty-five years the Cistercians 
had spread over Europe and numbered 60.000. The 
constitution oT the order, which was drawn up in 1:19, 
laid down strict rules for the buildings. The monastery 
Close was to contain all necessary workshops, a mill, and 
a garden, so that the monks need not go abroad. The 
church was to be of great simplicity ; there were to be 
no paintings or sculptures: the glass was to be white 
without cross or ornament, and the bell-tower was to be 
low and unostentatious. 

In the year 1091 S. Bernard was bom of a knightly 
family near Dijon. He entered the convent of Citcaux 
at the age of 22, and before he was 74 he was elected 
first abbot of the daughter house of Clairvaux. His new 
abbey was built strictly according to the severe Cistercian 
rules, and the Emperor Lotbaire who visited it with his 
suite was struck with its modest simplicity. In a letter 
to William. Abbot of S. Theoderic (Thierry). S, Bernard 
inveighs against the luxurfousoeas of the Cluniacs. He 
condemns the splendid dress of the monks : a King, or 
an Emperor." he says, " might wear our garments if they 
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were cut to his fashion.” He exposes the parade of the s. Benumi 
bishops and abbots, who cany all their furniture and ™ 
plate about with diem when they travel. " Could you 
not use the same vessel for sprinkling your hands, and 
drinking your wine? Could you not have a candle with¬ 
out carrying about your own candlestick, and that of gold 
or silver ? Could not the same servant be both groom 
and bedmaker, and also wait at table?” Alluding no 
doubt to the great church then building at Ciuny. he 
speaks of the immense heights of the oratories, their Cond«mi» 
immoderate lengths, their great empty widths, their imeuic 
sumptuous finish, their curious paintings, which attract 
the eyes of the worshippers and hinder their devotions, 
and seem to represent mainly the ancient rite of the 
Jews. “What fruit," he continues, l *do we expect from 
all this,—the admiration gf fools, or the offerings of the 
simple ?” 

“Even on the floor are images of saints, which we 
tread upon. Men spit in the face of an angel, and 
trample on the features of saints. ’ 

Then he turns to the cloisters and their carving, Condemn. 
"Why these unclean apes? Why these savage lions? 

Why these monstrous centaurs ? Why the half-men ? 

Why the spotted tigers ? Why the trumpeting hunts¬ 
men ? You may see many bodies with one head, and 
again many heads on one body : quadrupeds with the 
tail of a serpent, fish with the head of a quadrujjed, 
beasts, in front a horse, dragging half a goat behind. 

Here a horned animal carries a horse behind. In short 
there appears so great and strange a variety of divers 
forms that you may if you please read in marble instead 
of books, and spend the whole day in looking at these 
things one by one rather than in meditating on the law 
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of God, Good God ! if you are not ashamed of such silly 
things, why do you not grudge the expense 1 ?" 
fnfoifiM These Puritan principles, however, did little to check 
iwuitrai* the artistic ardour of the itth and j2th centuries. Art 

. [r *' ij;T1 was alive; in those days it ran in the blood of both 

Burgundian, Frank and Provencal. The utmost the 
Cistercian rule did was to direct the character of archi¬ 
tectural design, not to hinder it. The early Cistercian 
buildings are plain ami unadorned with sculpture* but 
they are not the less beautifully designed, and they illus¬ 
trate the great truth, so often forgotten, that architecture 
does not depend on ornament, and may, if required, do 
without it. Just as the Moslem managed to build beauti¬ 
fully and romantically though his religion debarred him 
from the resources of sculpture, so the Cistercians, while 
obeying the severe restrictions of their rule in the matter 
of decoration, have managed to leave us some of the 
loveliest buildings of the Middle Ages, 

Ruioaf Of Cluny, as we have seen, little enough remains. 

7 ' K ' What is left of Citeaux and Clairvaux—chiefly modern— 
has l>een turned in one case into a penitentiary, in the 
other into a prison. The great church of S. Bernard, 
where he was buried, was pulled down not by the 
revolutionaries, but by the restored Bourbon king. We 
can only conjecture their vanished splendours by the 
analogy of contemporary' Burgundian buildings, of which 
the province fortunately possesses many fine examples'. 
Abbey of The abbey church of Vezelay was begun in 1089, 
Ve “ t * r at the same time as the new church at Cluny, but 
at Vezelay the art took a great step forward. While 

1 Sim^U Bemardi fp. ed M abiding vol T. Apefagia ad G*UUimum Sancti 
Tkttidtrui tiijj, x. XL xn. 

1 SI. V.-Ig-Duc sayis drat the ehtir^i nl Oellus had a iquart casl end, 
Ctafty jmd Owrvaux were upstdaL Did. Rttit ml u p, 
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at Cluny, as also at Autun and other churches which vferf** 
were built 60 or 70 years later, the nave was covered 
with a barrel vault, at Vezet&y for the first, time the 
attempt was made to apply to the great nave vault the 
principle of cross-vaulting which had till then only been 
employed in die lesser vaults of the aisles. Hits was a 
great step in advance, and paved the way Tor the lurther 
development of vaulting into the Gothic construction of 
rib and panel It got rid at once of a constructional 
difficulty and a practical inconvenience. 

The difficult) of constructing a barrel vaulted nave 
lay in the necessary" buttressing, lor its thrust was con- beret 
linuous along the whole length of the wall Consequently vwdu 
in the churches of the Auvergne, and at S. Semin* 
Toulouse, and many others the side aisles were vaulted 
with quadrant vaults* half semi-circular, starting from 
a stout outside wall and abutting on the nave wall 
against the springing of the main central vault T he 
inconvenience of this is that no clerestory' window's are 
possible* and the nave, lit only from the ends, is very 
dark. To remedy this the next step was to raise the 
nave and to form a clerestory * But in doing this the 
nave vault was deprived of the support of the aisle vaults* 
and disaster followed. At Autun an improvement was 
made by making the nave barrel vault pointed instead of F^m.i 
round, which diminished the thrust,, but not effectually* vauh* «= 
and before long flying buttresses bad to be applied to 
resist it 1 - At the best this plan only allowed very small 
clerestory windows* low down in the wall t below the 
springing of the barrel vault. The obvious way of 

1 The fiuerJuircli at Smilicu is vaulted with a pointed barrel vault in the 
same manner, ami the nulla have pten way in consequence When E 
it m jqoS its tamiitEQTi seem ed very perilous. 
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getting large clerestory windows was to cross-vault the 
nave, but this presented difficulties of another kind. The 
aisles had long been cross-vaulted after the Roman 
fashion. Their bays were generally square in plan, and 
the intersection of two equal cylinders presented no 
difficulty. But the nave being perhaps twice as wide as 
the aisles, the bay of vaulting would not be square but 
oblong; and consequently the transverse arch and cross 
section would be so much wider than the wall arch and 
the longitudinal section that the two cylinders would 
not intersect agreeably. This difficulty was got over at 
S, Ambrogio in Milan by making each bay of the nave 
vault as long as two bays of the aisle which brought 
it to a square plan, and made the intersection regular 
(; r . suf>, vol. i. p. 262, Fig. 58). This, however, is 
not the way followed at Vezclay, where the nave vault 
corresponds bay by bay with that of the aisle (Fig. 93). 
No attempt was made to raise the side arches to the 
level of the transverse, but they were high enough to 
give plenty of room for a good clerestory, and their 
cross vault was ramped upwards intersecting with the 
main longitudinal vault as best it could. In this way a 
good light was acquired for the nave, and the difficulty 
of the continuous thrust of a barrel vault was avoided. 
For the effect of cross-vaulting is to concentrate all the 
thrust on isolated points, that is on the piers that divide 
bay from bay. But the system, was not complete, for the 
builders of V&elay did not understand at first the need 
of strengthening these points sufficiently to take this 
concentrated thrust: and to their surprise the vaults 
began lq push the walls out, the arches became distorted, 
and at the end of the 1 2th century flying buttresses had 
to be applied at the points where resistance was required. 
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Still the step first taken at Vezeky wi<; a great advance 
on previous construction, and led on naturally to the 
further development of vaulting on more scientific 
principles. 

The choir and transepts of V&elay were re-built in 
the ijth century, between j igS and 1206'. in a vigorous 
early pointed style, of which they afford one of the 
finest examples. But the Romanesque nave which was 
dedicated about no; remains, and Lhe nanhex which was 
dedicated in 1132. In the latter, benefiting by their 
experience of the nave, the builders adopted a more 
secure way of supporting the main vault. The narthex. 
like that at Cluny is a church by itself (Plate CXili), 
with a nave and aisles, three bays long and two storeys 
in bright. 1 he aisles are cross vaulted in the lower 
storey, while the upper, which is a triforium or gallery, 
has a ramping vault that gives effectual abutment to the 
vault of the central nave. In the narthex the pointed 
arch makes its appearance in the constructive features for 
the first time. All the nave arches are round. 

1 he nave and aisles are in a sombre round-arched 
style: and the stringcourses and labels are heavy, and 
decorated with rosettes, a favourite Burgundian ornament. 
The piers are compound, with attached shafts; and the 
arches, as well as the transverse ribs of the vault are 
built with alternate voussoirs of white and dark brown 
stone, one of the few instances of polychrome masonry 
in France. There is no triforiutn, and the clerestory 
w indows are plain semi-circular headed openings, splayed 
all round both inside and out. A characteristic feature 

\ -k-Duu, veil. I. p 132. He iayt ilie Abbot Hu^h deposed in Uin 
bit y&ar for having nin th* munadfery ini* debt * u the amount of izjq silver 
livrcs or of otir immty. 
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tn the design is a wavy—heralds would call it iwibuljr— 
ornament that runs round the wall arches, and the small 
outer order, or one might almost call it the label ot the 
transverse arches of the nave vault* 

The great west doorway leading from the uarthex to 
the nave (Plate CXIII) is perhaps the finest product of 
Burgundian Romanesrjue. It is round arched T and lias 
the usuaJ central pillar dividing the opening and sup¬ 
porting a horizontal lintel. In the middle ot the semi¬ 
circular tympanum is a figure of Christ In a Vesica* 
bestowing the gift of the Holy Spirit on His disciples, 
typified by rays emanating from H is fingers, and directed 
to them severally. Round them is a semi-circle o( figure 
subjects in scjuare panels, which is interrupted by the top 
of the Vesica* There are two orders in the including 
arch; the inner is filled with small figure-subjects in 
2Q little circles, represenring the signs of the Zodiac, and 
the occupations of threshing, reaping, putting corn into a 
sack, and so on* The outer order has a scries ot con¬ 
ventional bosses. 

The smaller figures on the lintel and in the com- 
partments of the arch have defied interpretation* It is 
difficult to sec the meaning ol the men anil women with 
dogs heads or pigs snouts, or of the dwarf about to 
mount on horseback with the aid of a ladder. 1 he 
larger figures in their convoluted draperies show the 
influence of Byzantine art, but the sculpture is far 
removed from the stylo of that at Arles and S, Gilles* 
All trace of classic grace is gone, and the design is rather 
barbarous. The figures are attenuated! and d ^propor¬ 
tioned, and thrown into at lit tides that are forced and 
extravagant. And yet in spite of its barbarism* the 
work has not only an undeniable life and spirit but also a 
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kim) of primitive refinement. A certain delicacy is given 
by its peculiar method of execution. The figures are 
carved as it were in low relief on a flat surface which Is 
then sunk ail round them to some depth. This same 
treatment may be observed in the beautiful Byzantinesque 
scrolls on the lintels of the north and south doorways at 
Lionrges where the leaves and flowers are carved with a 
very flat treatment, and much undercut, which gives 
them a very precious and delicate effect and apparently 
almost the frailty of paper. 1 here is the same treatment 

on the rather rude classic frieze of the Roman arch at 
Susa. 

Much of the effect of this grand doorway is owing to 
the central pier, with its double tier of shafts below and 
figures above, spreading out to great width as it rises ; 
the upper part immediately below the lintel being oc¬ 
cupied by a figure of the Baptist, holding a large disc 
with a mutilated figure of the mystic lamb, for which the 
tibc formed a nimbus. The same division into two tiers 
is observed in the jam bs. 

in manj parts of the church, both Roman esq Lie and 
later, the influence of Roman art is observable, but it is 
even more remarkably displayed in the Chapter House 
which dates from about ir.50 1 , The great consoles or 
brackets from which the vaulting ribs spring have the 
volutes, the foliage, the hollow abacus and the rosette or 
the Corinthian capital (Plate CXIV). There is no trace 
feeling in the leaves, which have the deep 
channelled folds, the piping and the rounded raffling of 
the Roman type, as distinct from that of the East The 
same influence is observable in the vestibule or cloister 
to which the Chapter House opens, with its square fluted 

1 V**fa-pitc r VIII. JI. ail. 
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i riforium of the- apse and that of the north transept square 
fluted shafts occur among the ordinary round ones. 

The same broad Roman treatment characterizes the 
nave capitals in the fine Romanesque church at AvallON 
and the details of its lanious western portals. This 
church is basilican in plan, with nave and side aisles 
each ending in an apse, and owing to the slope of the 
site the tloor descends from west to east instead of 
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piers and arches {Fig. 94). It has left its mark also on 
the later choir, which dates from the last year of the 
rath century- and is in a thoroughly developed pointed 
style. The great columns of the apse are monoliths, b ii K 
tapered and with an entasis; one wonders whether they 
may not be real antiques used at secondhand; and in the 
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Amiicm ascending in the usual manner. The effect of this is not 
otherwise than agreeable, and the plan might be adopted 
with advantage in modem churches where similar diffi¬ 
culties of level present themselves. The nave is cross- 
vaulted, with transverse ribs only, and the aisles also* 
but they are so narrow that their vaults are longer than 
they are wide, and as the transverse arches are not much 
stilted, they have the effect of arched surfaces from one 
transverse rib to another, and the groins almost disappear. 
The old system of the barrel vault has gone, and that of 
the cross vault is being tentatively applied. All the main 
arches are pointed, 

The great portals, which consist of a large doorway 
to (he nave and a lesser one to the south aisle, are full of 
elaborate but unequal detail. The jambs have columns 
divided by a particularly beautiful upright acanthus leaf 
border. Some of the columns are plain, some smooth 
spirals; others are polygonal and twisted, and one is 
spiral and carved like chain mail which looks as if it 
ought to collapse. In the arch of die smaller doorway 
the scroll-work has a ropy look which is not happy, and 
the great rosettes on one order are coarse and out of 
scale with the delicate ornament of the jambs. The 
same ropy scrolls, and coarse rosettes appear in the south 
aisle doorway at Vezelay. A band of the Gullloche or 
Greek fret runs round the lesser arch, carved in that 
perspective manner which occurs also at S. Gilles, and 
in many ancient mosaic pavements. 

Sajci.if In the ornamental sculpture at Vdaeiay and Aval Ion 
we seem to see the early Burgundian school m three 
successive stages. In the nave at Vezelay the capitals 
abound in grotesques and figure stories, many of them 
of religious significance, hut some of the type on which 
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S. Bernard pours his sarcasm. In the narthex, the 
to IS aged capital begins to take the place of these storied 
compositions, though some of them occur too. But in 
the Chapter House at Vdzelay and at Avallon the purer 
Corinthian type prevails, so that one wonders whether 
S. Bernard's diatribes had their effect, it is interesting 
to see how, while in so short a period us that covered by 
these buildings the Burgundian carvers made a great 
advance in technique, they dung with determination to 
the model supplied by classic art, so that their later work 
is often nearer to Roman example than their earlier. 



The Cistercian abbey church of PoNTiGNV about Abbey or 

to miles From Auxerre contrasts strongly with the splen* . . . 

dour of the Cluniac buildings. It was built in the latter 
pan of the mh century with a severity of design that 
would have satisfied S. Bernard himself. The only 
lower is a piquant little turret and spire on one side of 
the facade which is treated with much simplicity: and 
the great doorway leading to the nave has a plain cross 
in the tympanum instead of the sculptures of Vdzelay, or 
Moissac. Some of the capitals in the nave are little 
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more than geometrical blocks, as abstract as the Moslem 
capitals In the forecourts of mosques at Constantinople 
{Fig - . 95). But with all its severity the church is beautiful* 
Let S. Bernard do his best with his spiritual fork, the 
artistic Burgundian nature nevertheless 14 usque recurrit.” 
It shows itself in the delicate proportions, in the chaste 
virginal restraint of the general effect, in the few con¬ 
cessions made to sculptor’s art in the matter of simply 
foliaged capitals, which with all their severity are ad¬ 
mirable in their way, and in tilt glazing of tile windows, 
where though painted glass was forbidden hy the strict 
Cistercian rule, the glazier has revelled in fancy patterns 
of lead-work. 

The cathedra] at AlTTUN is later than Vezday, but the 
nave retains the pointed barrel roof on transverse arches 
of the early constructive method, although in the arcades 
the round arch has given way to the pointed (Fig. 96), 
Flat pilasters, flitted, carry the nave arches and form the 
sides of the piers; dal fluted pilasters in front of them rise 
through triforium and clerestory to carry the transverse 
ribs or the vaults. Smaller pilasters, flat and fluted like 
the others divide the round-headed arches of the triforium. 
A heavy stringcourse carved with simple rosettes like 
those at Wzday and Avallon, runs below the triforium, 
aod a smaller one above it is studded with round pel Jets, 
Of the capitals some are composed of foliage, twisted, re¬ 
verted and tied, but many are storied with figure subjects. 
The bases are Attic in section and tolerably correct 

The aisles are cross-groined with transverse ribs but 
no diagonals. The nave barrel vault springs so tow 
down that there is only room for very small clerestory 
windows, as has been explained already {v. p. 99), and 
the church is consequently very dark. There is no 
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Ambulator)’, or (hevet or chapels, but the church finishes 
like a basilica with three simple apses at the ends of the 
choir and its aisles. There are shallow transepts and a 
central tower over the crossing. 

At the west end is one of the fine porches (Fig. 9;) 
characteristic of Burgundy, but instead of being enclosed 
like the narthex at Cluny and that still existing at 
Vezelay the front stands open with arches to the street, 
a difference which expresses that between Clunv and 
Vezelay which were regular establishments, and Autun 
which was .1 cathedral and secular, J he narthex has a 
central nave and an aisle on each side like the others; 
all are vaulted, the nave with a semi-circular barrel vault 
on transverse ribs that spring from attached columns, 
Under this porch or narthex a magnificent flight of 
steps reaching from side to side rises with dignity to the 
portals of the church 1 . The central doorway resembles 
the great portal of Vdzelay, The tympanum contains a 
figure of our Lord in a vesica which is held up rather 
ungracefully by two angels at the foot, and two more 
flying upside down at the head. The scene is the 
resurrection; angels are blowing the last trump; other 
angels are receiving the blessed spirits ; Michael weighs 
them in a balance, and devils are carrying off the damned, 
and thrusting them into the mouth of hell, A similar 
division of the good and the bad is going on below in a 
string of little figures along the lintel A series of texts 
in Leonine Hexameters on the upper margin of the lintel 
is interrupted in the middle by the words:— 

G1SI5BERTVS nOC FEGT 

1 Mi Humertoci the ^teps ine rflodem, and ihi! before they 
m.iuJc i.3]c Asceui wa* by a slope of b hit earth. 
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Of the including orders in the arch, one has a scroll, 
and the other little circles as at Vezelay with signs of 
the Zodiac and other figures in them. The columns in 
the jambs are diapered and scaled, and carry storied" 
capitals, and the central pier, like that at Vczday. has 
columns and capitals below, and figures above, in this 
case a bishop supported by two angels, 

The sculpture at Atitrni does not appear to be by the 
same hand as that at Vezelay, and Gislebert. or Gilbert 
seems to have reverted somewhat more closely to the 
Byzantine style in bis finely folded and convoluted 
draperies. The figures at Aiitun are even more attenuated 
and drawn out than those at Vezelay, some of the angels 
being between ro and 11 heads high. The bishop on 
the central pillar is in a more advanced style, but the 
whole of this pier seems modern, and though it no doubt 
preserves generally the original design one cannot base 
any argument on its technique. 

The interesting church of S, j ean at Atmw observes 
the Roman tradition in its fluted pilasters, and Corinthian- 
izing capitals, but it has taken a step in advance of the 
cathedral in its vault, which is cross-groined, so as to 
allow of large side windows. The church is cruciform, 
and has no aisles. There are strong transverse ribs 
carried curiously by short colonnettes bracketed out 
from the wall pier (Fig. 98J, which consequently projects 
considerably into the church, and helps the abutment. 
There are no diagonal ribs, and the bay being much 
shorter from E. to W. than from N. to S. the cross mult 
has to ramp up like those at Vezelay, The apse is vaulted 
with radiating ribs between which the panels are arched. 

At Valence the construction of the cathedral is dif¬ 
ferent (Fig. 99)■ The nave has a barrel vault with strong 
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S, Pierre; now the museum, was once a Roman hall 
which w:is divided into nave and aisles by two walk 
pierced with arches on plain square piers. At the end, 
built against the Roman wall and pediment, is a fine 
Romanesque tower (Plate CXV), once preceded by 
further buildings now nearly obliterated. The tower is 
oblong, having three windows in front and two at the 
sides. Over those of the top stage but one are the horse¬ 
shoe trefbiled arches that have been noticed at Valence 
and will be noticed at Le Pay and in the churches of the 
Auvergne. A plain tiled rwl now forms the covering, 
and thr termination originally intended is a matter Tor 
conjecture. Among other Burgundian towers there is a 
good one at Ve-relay attached to the south transept, and 
of the two that originally llanked die west front one still 
retains its original upper part, though it has been a good 
deal spoiled by modern work. At Saulieu is a fine 
though imperfect tower, rather later, and with pointed 
arches. 

At Lyons, the centre of the old Burgundian kingdom, 
though the church of Bishop Patiens, which Sidotiius 
ApolUitaris celebrated in an ode. cannot now be traced, 
there remains in the church of the abbey of Ain ay 
(Fig. too) a building of considerable interest, dating 
from the loth and 11 tit centuries but much altered in 
subsequent ages. The plan is basilican and cruciform, 
with barrel’vaulted nave and aisles under the same roof. 
The columns are cylindrical with capitals of a rude 
Corinthian izing character. At the east end are three 
apses corresponding to the nave and aisles and covered 
with semi-domes. 

There are two towers, one over the crossing, tow and 
square, carried on four great granite columns which are 
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antiques cut short, and covering' an octagonal dome Abbey <* 
resting on squinches with round-arched a reading [ike 
those at Le Puy. The top stage has round arched 
openings with coupled colonnettes, and finishes with a 
corbel table and cornice. 

The other tower is at the west end and lias a low 
pyramidal spire, and at the angles, by way of pinnacles, 
four curious ’“antefixae'' or hortis, consisting of the 
fourth part of a pyramid or cone, like those at the angles 
of a Roman sarcophagus, which probably suggested their 



form. This seems to be a Burgundian feature, occurring 
also at Guebvilier and in a more elaborate form at 
Itumcs, two churches illustrated by Viotlet-ie-Duc 1 and I 
found it in the mountain valleys of Uauphind at Moncstier 
and in other village churches in the passes leading to 
Italy. The Four granite columns in the interior may 
perhaps be some of the Fitimmla Aquitamca mperba of 
which Sidonius sings (t>, sup. p. 31). 

T here is a western gallery over the porch, opening 


* V. le-Diic, in, 31$, 317; iv 453. 
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to the nave. The transepts arc shallow and do not 
project beyond die aisles. Outside the south wall of that 
on the south side is the chapel of S. Elian dina which 
dates probably from the end of the 10th century, but has 


c 

\ 
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been so much restored as to have lost its authenticity in 
a great measure. It consists of a haitd-vaulted nave 
ending in an apse, raised on four steps, with a crypt 
below, covered with a cross-groin<?d vault and jjerFectJy 
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plain. The apse is square but has a semi-dome, the 
corners of the square being curiously cut off by curved 
arches carried on small columns. The capitals of these 
columns have escaped restoration and are very’ typical of 
their period (Fig. 101}, 

The cathedral of S. BeniunE at Dijon stall retains the 
crypt or lower storey of a curious round chapel originally 
attached to the east end of a basilica which preceded the 
present Gothic building. All the upper part ol the 
rotunda was destroyed in 1792, hut plans, sections, and 
elevations of the complete building have fortunately beea 
preserved in Planchet’s Histcir* giHir&k ei p&rticuliirt 
de Bourgogne, published in 1739, when the edifice was 
intact. At the extreme east end still remains a very 
early building of the 6th century with a crypt ami two 
storeys over it. The church of the same date to whit h 
this adjoined was re-built at the opening ol the 11 th cen¬ 
tury’ by Abbot William of Vulpiano in Lombardy, and 
dedicated in 1018. His building was a basilica ending 
with three apses, and between these apses and the 
6th century chapel he constructed the round church 
which has been mentioned, to contain the tomb of 
S. Uenigne. of which the crypt alone remains j Fig. 102). 
It consists of two concentric aisles surrounding a central 
space, the diameters of the three circles being approxi¬ 
mately 20, 40, and 60 ft respectively 1 . Over the 
circumambient aisles were two other storeys like them, 
the lower at the floor level of the church, the upper at 
that of the triforium, Eight columns surround the middle 
area, carrying round arches and forming an octagon, mid 
sixteen carry the outer arcade between the aisles. The 

* The dimensions are given as $^90m., iz’iom-, RH-pim, vul. II. 
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central space was originally open to die sky: a barrel 
vault covered the next ring, and a vault part barrel and 
part cross-groined the outer one. In the upper storey 
the outer ring of columns was omitted, hut that round 
the central area ran up as an octagonal tower, against 
which an annular quadrant vault springing from the outer 
wall abutted. In later times a tan tern seems to have 
been placed over the central opening. Two massive 
round towers projecting from the north and south sides, 
contained winding staircases communicating with all three 
storeys. 

The design of Abbot William's work is rude in the 
extreme. The arches are cut square through the wall 
without any moulding, and the capitals of the mono- 
cylindrical pillars are mere cubes of stone with the four 
angles chamfered from square above to octagon below. 
The few faint attempts at sculpture are barbarous and 
infantile. Towards the west, where re-con struct ion took 
place after the central tower of die basilica fell in 1096, 
causing considerable damage to the adjacent parts, the 
sculptor lias attempted something more ambitious but 
with lamentable results. The architectural design how¬ 
ever is far ahead of the decorative work, and displays 
great originality. When perfect, this rotunda, in spite of 
its barbarous detail, must have been a very striking and 
interesting monument, and its construction which lasted 
for nearly eight centuries was daring and successful. Its 
architect Abbot William was an Italian of Swabian 
descent or. his fathers side, but his mother was of a 
noble Italian family. He entered the abbey of Guny 
under Abbot Maiolus, and was made Abbot of S. Benigne 
about 990, Two lives of him. which have been preserved l ( 
’ M nbilltfD. Atfj Sa*rfpntm nrdim.i Smtii Btwdktii vot v i pan v p. 3^6. 
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bear witness to his activity in opening schools for poor 
clerks, seeing dial not only in Burgundy but throughout 
all France they were deficient in knowledge ol chanting 
and reading. Mis energy in building was not less than 
his zeal for education. Finding the church of S. Benigne 
{last repair he took that as a divine call to rt-build it. 
Bishop Bruno of Langres found the means, and collected 
columns of marble and stone ironi all about, probably 
despoiling older structures, anti Abbot William brought 
master craftsmen, and him self directed die work 1 . Scholars, 
craftsmen of various trades, and skilled husbandmen 
docked to him in great numbers from his native Italy 1 
by whose an and genius we are told the place profited 
much. He died at Fecamp in Normandy, in which 
connexion we shall hear of him again. 

It is generally said that these round churches, whether 
built over a tomb, like this one at Dijon over the tomb 
of S. Bemgne, or over a cenotaph like that at Neuvy 
S. Sepulchre which enclosed a model of the tomb at 
Jerusalem, or like the Templars 1 churches with an obvious 
reference to the object of iheir order, were imitated from 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The rotunda there 
was originally open to the sky in the centre, and was 
surrounded like that at S. lfenignc with concentric aisles, 
and VioUet-le-Duc points out the resemblance between 
the two which suggests imitation 1 . Sigr. Rivoira on the 
other hand who writes with the object of minimising 

L Reverendus jbbiti fiULgistitM utmiWenda el opu^ dktamrfu- 

Optj.jAi &. Bcnigni Rivhwfnsii, D'Adwry,, SpirikjQumt II p. |Bi- 

f I Emu:—CuepKrurn flcn Lqiif siua palria, hoc t;?i I till j, imJd ad rum 
OTOvetiire: iiliqm liferis brnc enuliti. aHj divetsorum openim migratem 
docn, a In agneukurae scicnlia pnedfti Quorum m% ec m(femum Isuiu loco 
profaii plttrimttnu Ib*d. 

1 V.-lc~Pu& viu, 
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the influence ot the East on the architecture of the West 
during the Romanesque period, thinks the suggestion 
citme rather front the domed mausolea of Roman work such 
as that of the Princess Constantin which was built between 
326 and 329, and that of the Empress Helena. Neither 
of these however had an open eye in the centre of the 
dome, though 5 . Cosumza has the annular vaulted aisle 
which occurs at Dijon. He says that the fashion of 
rotundas with cupolas and annular vaults was imported 
from Rome to thr East, and not as some suppose from 
the East to the West 1 . However this may be it would 
not follow- that the rotunda at Jerusalem was not taken 
as the model for S. Benigne and other round churches in 
the west of Europe in the I Ith century because it was 
itself based upon western examples of the 4th. Of 
Nettvy S. Sepulchre it is expressly recorded that it was 
built " adformam S, Sepukkri JerOsolimUaKt \ 11 

It was from the workshops of Cluny that architecture 
made a fresh start in France But independently of the 
shelter afforded by the cloister to the peaceful arts the 
Burgundians themselves seem to have had a natural turn 
for the manual crafts. The Byzantine historian of the 
5th century says of them that *' they lead an easy life all 
their time. For they are nearly all of them craftsmen, 
and subsist on the wages they gel thereby 1 .” Under 
the protection of the Church their native bent for the 
arts found full sco[>e for its efforts, and a school of 
architecture was founded of which the influence spread 

1 Rlvdra. Origini, etc, tut IL p. Jl. 

f A ritems ties mjjnttmrnfji kh£ttfiqii** T riled V.-k-Dwc, VIII, 

4 f&L r a£ trrrl fiapfimmr rrfjaor rrtv nvfrtpm 'Pijrw- rqi 1 

yoiTfiurtr xq^ot'i-r-oi Of™ .^ldi ^TTfidyju^ya d*L *rifd^#T 

irdKTfi fiiTjV, cni 11 rmV^F ^itr^r* io^ii dirm-pdi^io rr*i l Sotr. ffiit. 
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far and wide wherever the Cluniac order extended itself, 
At the end of the 12th century architecture ceased to tie 
in the hands of the clergy and passed into those of laymen 
in France, as it had done long before in Italy, hut till 
then the Cloister was the centre of all progress in the 
civil arts and in the spread of knowledge. Hallam, while 
condemning superstition and other evils that attached to 
the monastic system, says*, “we can hardly regret in 
reflecting on the desolating violence which prevailed that 
there should have been some green spots in the wilderness 
where the feeble and the persecuted could find refuge. 
How must this right have enhanced the veneration for 
religious institutions 1 How gladly must the v ictims of 
internal warfare have turned their eyes from the baronial 
castle, the dread and scourge of the neighbourhood, to 
those venerable walls within which not even the clamour 
of arms could be heard to disturb the chant of holy men 
and the sacred service of the altar!" The regular clergy 
conducted schools in which were taught letters, philosophy, 
theology, such science as the age possessed, and the arts. 
From this centre masters of the various crafts issued 
forth to carry them into other places, In 1009, before 
the great church of Quay was built. Abbot Hugh the 
Venerable sent out a disciple Jean de Farfa with instruc¬ 
tions and a specification for the buildings of the monastery' 
in his native place. "The church was to be 140 feet 
long with 160 windows, glazed; iu have two lowers at 
the entrance, forming a parvlse for the laity ; the dormitory 
was to be 140 feet long, 34 high’, with 92 glared windows 
each over 6 feet high by wide; the refectory was to 
be 90 feet long and 23 high, the almonry 60 feet long. 


1 Middi* uc + part J, 

9 Tbis mu^l h:n c included in the height & f round storey hthm, 
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the workshop of the glaziers, jewellers, and goldsmiths 
125 feet long by 25 wide : the stables for the monastery 
and for guests 280 feet long by 25'.” 

The ample provision made for workshops shows how 
vital a part of the conventual system the crafts were 
considered in the 1 Jth and 12th centuries, and how they 
were practised and developed within the protection of 
the cloister side by side with the literary labours which 
have given us the splendidly written manuscripts and 
illuminations of those centuries. 

The Cistercians were not behind the Cluniacs in the 
matter of architecture, though one can always recognize one 
of their churches by its severity and restraint of ornament. 
In subduing the decoration they followed, at all events at 
first, the rigid rule of S. Bernard : and this had the effect 
of retarding the progress of Romanesque architecture 
during the latter pan of its course, so long as its practice 
was confined to clerical bands. Monastic architecture as 
time went on lost the life and freshness of its earlier 
stages, and tended to become stereotyped. Long after 
in lay hands the art had begun to develop new forms, 
and to employ novel principles of construction the monastic 
buildings bore a conservative character, and lagged behind 
those that were being raised by the new schools that 
arose outside the Cloister. 

Burgundy, besides the natural capacity of its people 
for the arts, and the powerful influence of the great 
regular establishments which fostered their efforts, pos¬ 
sessed also great advantages in the splendid stone that 
was quarried there. Nowhere perhaps did the crafts of 
masonry reach higher perfection than there and in the 
bordering province of Champagne, during the succeeding 
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period of the Gothic style. In the church of S. Uv.b.vin 
at Trovk.s we have a miracle of masonry. Every part 
of the construction shows complete knowledge of the 
strength of the material and exact appreciation of the 
task imposed upon it. The supports are reduced to 
a minimum, and seem scarcely equal to their work. To 
an artist's eye the work looks thin and wiry : it seems 
as if science were getting ahead of art, and the design 
savours more of engineering than of architecture. Wonder¬ 
ful as it is, fuller satisfaction may ] think be got out of 
the massive work of the Burgundian Romanesque where 
there is a more generous allowance of material and more 
obvious sufficiency of support, even if it be often super¬ 
fluous. And in the quaint imaginings of the storied 
capitals, amid which the fancy of the carver ran riot, and 
in the strange stiff sculptures of the tympana to which 
archaicism seems to lend a mystery, one finds something 
more interesting and even more sympathetic than in the 
brisk caps A crocket, and the more facile sculptures of 
the later Gothic at the end of the 15th and in the i^th 
centuries, by the side of which the earlier sculptures 
betray, it must be admitted, a spice of barbarism. 


CHAPTER XXIIJ 


AUVERGNE 

Tiie county of Auvergne, with Clermont for its 
capital, till ihe middle of tile 10th century recognized the 
Duchy of Aquitaine as its feudal superior, and after that 
the Counts of Toulouse got possession of it, In the 
early part of the lath century however the Counts of 
Auvergne again did homage to Guienne 1 . The political 
connexion with these different powers at different times 
explains to some extent the architecture of the province, 
which at I.e Puy seems influenced by the domes of 
Aquitaine, and in the decorations of Notre flame du Port 
at Clermont, and the group of buildings belonging to the 
same class, appears to be affected by the Byzantine 
traditions of the south. 

The architecture of the province however has a 
strong individuality, and the churches of the Auvergne 
may be said to have a style of their own. The best 
known examples are those of Notre Dame du Port at 
Clermont-Ferrand, Issoire, S. Nectaire, and Brioudc, all 
of which except the last named, which is rather later, date 
from the beginning oJ tile r 5 th century. 

The plan is cruciform, hut the management of the 
crossing is singular, and very beautifully contrived. The 
ground plan (Fig^i. 104, 105) does not suggest the pecu¬ 
liarity of Lhe upper part, for the deep transepts instead of 
1 HalLii]i + 1 fijirff. cb^p 1 
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rising in the usual way for their whole extent to the same The 
height as the nave and choir, have only their inner part. nS-wept* 1 
corresponding to the nave aisles, carried up, while so 
much of the transept as projects beyond the aisles is 
kepi lower (Fig, 103 b). All four arms of the building 
are covered with barrel vaults which are stopped at the 
central crossing by a tower and cupola. This is not 
constructed as a true dome, but an octagon is formed hy 
squinch arches, and carried up as an octagonal tower to 
a considerable height, where it finishes with a pyramidal 
roof. 

This break in the height of the transept is an admirable 
contrivance lor setting off the central tower and spire to 
Lhe best advantage. It escapes the fault of appearing to 
bury the tower between converging roofs, and also that 
of seeming to carry the tower oil the roof itself. Instead 
of this the short high transept, not much wider than the 
tower, seems to afford it a good broad base to stand upon, 
and to form a sort of shoulder to support it, which it 
does with a very dignified effect. At the same time the 
floor space is not affected or diminished by the unequal 
height of the transept roof, and an opportunity is afforded 
for windows to light the central part of the church. 

The central tower is supported on four great arches 
which are steadied by the barrel vaults «r the nave and 
choir on two sides, and on the other two by half-barrel 
vaults over the raised parts of the transept, which pitch 
against it (Fig. 103 tt). These half-barrels in their turn 
have their thrust resisted by barrel vaults running cross- 
ways to them over the lower part of the transept. 

The barrel vault of the nave is supported by a Cmw™*- 

continuous half-barrel vault over the triforium of the . . . u ' 

aisles (Fig. 103 a), the aisle below being cross- vaulted, 

J- a. tt. g 
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Thu sirtngtli of this construction consequently depends 
entirely on the stability of the outer walls, which are 
very slightly buttressed, but are very massive, and els 
they have proved effective the construction may be 
pronounced to be to perfect equilibrium. 

On these vaults the roof is laid directly, without any 
timber construction such as was required when the an of 
cross*vaulting with rib and panel was perfected. The 
barrel vault, especially when pointed as it was in later 
examples, could easily be covered with a gabled roof. 
In Constantinople and the East the curved back of the 
vault would have been allowed to show* itself, as it does 
in the smaller temple of Diocletian's palace at SpaJato, 
and the lead or tiling would have been laid on the back 
of the arch, but this fashion never obtained in western 
Europe, where the gabled roof is universal. 

The drawback to this mode of construction is that 
the half-barrel vaults over the triforium, in order to abut 
the great central one over the nave, had to pitch against 
it at such a height as to make a clerestory impossible ; 
and tile only light the church could receive was by the 
lower windows in the aisles, those at the east and west 
ends, and what little stole in through small windows at 
the back of the triforium. 

Another striking feature of these Anver gnat churches 
is the polychrome masonry with which they are decorated 
{Plate CXVI). Situated as they are among the extinct 
volcanoes of the Puy de Dome, the black basaltic rock 
of the district is used as a freestone in their construction ; 
and advantage is taken of this to mix it with yellowish 
white stone in mosaic patterns on the exterior walls. 
Not only are the arches made with black and white 
voussoirs alternately, but the gables, and the spandrils of 
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the arches are faced with mosaic in geometrical figures, 
not unlike those at the Byzantine palace of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (Plate XXIII, vol. t. p. 140), and a fine 
wide frieze of it is carried round the main apse below the 
comice* In tile little chapel of S. Michel, which crowns s. Micbd 
so picturesquely its needle of rock at Le Puv, little bits of l'A^ntU? 
white marble are introduced with good effect among the 
patterns of black and yellow. This form of decoration 
seems to suggest an orientid origin, for mosaic was dis¬ 
tinctly a Byzantine art to begin with. As the fashion for 
polychrome masonry did not spread in France, nor indeed 
did it continue even in this district, one may imagine it the 
result of some fortunate visit to the Auvergne of a Greek 
or Venetian, to whom the sight of mosaic was familiar, and 
who. struck with the possibilities of so unusual a material I'oty. 
as the black basalt, conceived the happy idea of contrasting 
it in patterns with lighter stone. The Auvergnats did not 
persevere in the kind of design so happily begun, and 
the. later cathedral at Clermont is built entirely of basalt 
without any relief, and with a dismal effect of colour. 

Except to a certain extent at Vezelay 1 know no other 
instance of polychrome masonry in France, and in that 
respect English architecture is perhaps richer than 
French. 

There is a strong classic feeling in the cornices of Owfe 
the exterior of these churches, which have a considerable 
projection and are carried on regular modi I lion 5. These, 
at Notre Dame du Port, are queer) y fashioned as if they 
had been of wood, and the carpenter had begun to sink 
the sides, leaving a bracket in the middle, but had left 
off before cutting out the curled shavings resulting from 
the operation of his chisel. Some such incident of the 
workshop probably suggested the design. This fancy 
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however is not peculiar to Auvergne. Corbels with these 
curious curled sides occur in the comice of the church of 
S. Radegtmd in the outskirts of Tours, and in that of the 
ancient baptistery of 5 - Leonard near Limoges. 

The church of Norm: Dame on Port, at Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand, is the best known example of these 
Auvcrgnat buildings, and exhibits all the local pecu¬ 
liarities that have been mentioned. It is cruciform, and 
the transepts are broken in height to form the shoulder 
or base for the tower over the crossing 1 , which contains 
an octagonal dome on squiiichcs (Fig. 104). Thu nave 
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has a barrel vault , the arches are plain and square in 
section without mouldings, and the piers are square with 
an attached shaft on all four sides, of which that towards 
the nave runs up as if to carry a transverse arch which 
however is warning. The aisles are lofty and are cross- 
groined with transverse ribs from each pier to attached 
wall-shafts. The triforium is covered with the half- 
barrel, or quadrant vault described above ; small slits give 
it light, and it opens to the nave w ith triple arcading of 

1 TM& itttm h a Hjinlfffi re^tPTAlkoni though a very satiafarilcirjr ismL i 
have wn in ol.J print which nothin; n h&m rooft of nave and 
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columns tarrying the horse-shoe trefoiied arches which are 
a characteristic of Auvergne and Burgundy. 

1 he apse is barrel-vaulted with a semi-dome, and has 
a chrvit with an ambulatory which is cross-groined with¬ 
out transverse ribs, Four semi-circular chapels project 
from this, the central bay eastwards having a window 
instead of the usual chapel. This arrangement occurs 
also at the church of Chamalleres on the way to Royal. 

There is a crypt beiow the choir with a double descent, 
and at the west end is a gallery over a vaulted porch, 
opening to the nave and aisle, which also is a favourite 
feature of the Auvergnat plan. 

All the capitals are carved with figures of sacred 
subjects, both inside and out of the church*, 

The south door \ Plate CXV ME) is beautiful, and very 
characteristic of the style. The ped internal lituel reminds 
one of some of the Byzantine doorheads, such as that of 
Bishop Handegis at Pola. In the centre of it is carved 
a conventional temple with altar and hanging lamp; next 
to it on one side is a group of the Presentation, and 
beyond it the Baptism with angels holding towels. On 
the other side is the Virgin with the Infant Saviour, to 
whom the three Magi approach with offerings. Inscrip¬ 
tions in hexameter verse describe the subjects. Above 
under a horseshoe arch is a seated figure of our Lord 
between two six winged Seraphs recalling those in the 
mosaics at S. Sophia Right and left of the door are 
single figures on brackets under a hood, but not niched 
into the wall, and above are two groups of small figures, 
one of which is much perished. 

The sculpture on the lintel is very deeply cut, and 
sunk In the solid; the other figures are planted on the 

‘ V. niuiSratirini in the Mttfit du Trotitiirro, Plaits i lit, 330^ jjj. 
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face of the wall in a manner typical of the style. The 
wall lias been much restored but the figures are not 
touched, :md it would seem they are in their original 
position. 

The side walls are arcaded outside, and scudded in 
the head of the arches with sections of basaltic columns. 
The east end is more richly decorated with rough mosaic 
work in lava and white stone than any other church of 
this Auvergnat style (Plate CXVII). 

The church at Issoire (Fig. 105) is the largest of the 
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group, but the description of the construction at Notre 
Dame du Port will apply almost word for word to this 
building also. The nave is lofty' and barrel vaulted, the 
piers arc square with attached shafts, of which that on 
die nave side runs up, but there is no transverse rib to 
rest mi it. There is a western tower, and a gallery over 
a porch across the front; the transept is of two heights, 
anti over the crossing is an octagonal dome on squ inches, 
but here it is little more than a square with the comers 
taken oft The choir as at Clermont and Briuude is lower 
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than the nave, which allows the central tower to l>e well 
seen. The four arches of this tower are adapted to the 
height of the choir and not that of the nave, so that over 
them on all four sides is room for a triple arch, that on the 
east being a window while the others are open arcades 
looking into nave and transepts. The nave has a informm 
with horseshoe trefoiled .irches, and the upper part is 
very dark. 

In one respect Issoire differs from Clermont: it has a 
chapel at the east end of the chevet, instead of a window. 

This central chapel is square unlike the oilier four which 
are semicircular. Rude sculptures are dotted about tile 
exterior walls, and the capitals are storied as at Notre 
Dame du Port, 

5. Nectaikk ( Fig, 106) has the smallest church of s Xou*in 
this group. It is situated on a lofty rock in scenery that 
is almost Alpine, and is reached by a drive of about two 
and a half hours from Issoine, through a fine country. 

The construction here is exactly like those already de- 
scribed, with barrel vaults to nave, quadrant vault over 
trilbrium, cross-vaulted aisles, west gallery opening by 
arches over a porch into nave and aisle, chevet with 
ambulatory, semi-circular chapels, and exterior mosaic, 
and a central tower with dome. A single roof as usual 
covers both nave and aisles in an unbroken slope. Here 
however instead of compound, piers the nave has cylindrical 
columns, with simple Corinthianizing capitals, and the 
storied capitals are confined to the east entL There are 
two towers at the west end which give this church an 
individual character among its fellows. On the whole 
the interior of S. Nectaire struck me as the most pleasing 
of all these Auvergnat churches (Plate CXIX). 

BmouDE (Plate CXVI, sup, p. 130) is the latest of the 
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group in date, and has not only suffered a good deal of Btiuncff 
renovation in modern times like the rest, but was also a 
good deal pulled about tn the 14th century, when the nave 
was ceiled with rib and panel vaulting. Two bays of 
the nave next the crossing remain in their original state : 
one has three blank arches where the triforium should 
be. and a circle above ; and if this is original it would 
have prevented a barrel vault. The other bays have a 
clerestory into which Gothic traceries are inserted. The 
central tower over the crossing rests on four pointed 
arches, and is open as a lantern to the floor. The 
transepts do not outrun the aisles, and are vaulted in 
two heights, forming a gallery, with a barrel vault above 
and a cross-groined vault below constructed in ashlar. 

There is a western tower as at Issoire, and 3 porch and 
gallery at the west end. On tile south side is a fine 
porch of simple design. 

The capitals are mostly Coriruhiamzjng, hut some 
are storied, and some of the pilasters are fiuted. which is 
not common in Auvergne, The advanced style of this 
church appears in the windows, which instead of the 
plain round-headed openings of Clermont have two orders 
of shafts and arches. 

The west front is very plain and simple, and this is simplicity 
characteristic of all these Auvergnat churches, in which 
the attention of the architect seems to have been chiefly fa?adc 
bestowed on the eastern end with its chapels, aiul the 
central tower. 

The little church of CmmikES, in a village now ctamx 
joined by lines of houses to Clermont, has escaped re- Ucies 
storation, but is in a sadly dilapidated condition, and a 
good deal hidden by houses built up against it It has 
an ambulator)' and four apsidal chapels, with an east 
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window in the centre. The nave lias the original barrel 
vault, hut die choir has rib and panel vaulting and flying 
buttresses. Three arches at the west end open into 
what may have been a porch or narthex as at Notre 
Dame du Port and the other churches like it. hut at 
present there is no exit and the church is entered by a 
side door. In other respects the building conforms to 
the Auvergnat type. 

At S. Saturn in, as shown by a photograph, for 1 have 
not seen it, is a church with contra) tower, transepts, an 
apse inlaid with mosaic, ami an ambulatory, in all resects 
like the other churches that have been described, except 
that there arc no apsidal chapels attached to the ambulatory 
aisle. 

The church at Royat is peculiar. It is cruciform, 
square ended, single aisled, and barrel vaulted. The 
choir is raised by nine steps above a vaulted crypt 
There is a central tower, square, surmounted by an 
octagonal stage carried on squ inches. The east end has 
a triplet of round-headed windows and above them a 
cusped sex-foil circle of the tjth century. 

The outside of the building is regularly fortified like 
a castle with parapet and machicolations, and on the 
south side is a castle yard or bailey. The crypt is 
extremely interesting. It consists of three aisles four 
bays long, cross-groined without ribs, and the columns 
have capitals of an early type. 

The cathedral of Le Puy, as has been said above, 
has characteristics of the styles both of Auvergne and 
Aquitaine- To the influence of the latter school belongs 
the domical construction of the nave which has been 
described in a former chapter. To that ui the furmer 
may be traced the polychrome decoration of the masonry 
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which forms so important a part of the design, both of 
tile exterior and interior. 

The cloister ai Le Fuy on the north side of the* nave Clatter, 
(Plate CXX) is one of the most charming in France, r,eTll> 
though it has suffered a good deal from the severe 
restoration of M. Mallay. It is not all of one date, die 

southern walk next the church being the oldest, and 
dating according to Viollet-le-Duc from the joth century; 
the other three were re-built in the 12th, that on the 
west side being the latest. The columns are diminished 
in the classic fashion, and carry round arches of three 
orders in the earlier walks, the middle order in the later 
arcades being replaced by a singular band of ornament 
like an exaggerated bead and reel. The voussoirs are 
of black basalt and white stone alternately, and the 
spandrils art filled with a rough mosaic of basalt and red 
brick in various patterns. Above, is a cornice delicately 
carved with scrolls, heads, and figures of men and animals, 
that in the older walks being simpler than the others. 

The keystones of the outer order of the arch are orna¬ 
mented with little figures, among which is a mermaid, 
holding her tail in her band. The cloister is covered 
with plain cross-groining. 

The capitals are rude and distant copies of Roman 
Corinthian, and in the earlier part have the leaves raffled 
in the Roman fashion with distinct pipings. In the 
decoration by polychrome masonry however one may 
suspect a trace of Byzantine influence, and both here and 
in the church arc capitals with a curious resemblance to 
some we have described at Ravenna and Salonica. A 
capital in the north transept (Fig. 107) follows, though at an 
immense distance, the construction of one at 5 . Demetrius 
in Saloniea (Plate VI U) with the selfsame convex band 
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of scroll work below the stage of the volutes ; and in a 
capital from the cloister at Le Puy {Hg, 108) with its 
Byzantinesque birds dipping into a cup, and its leaves 
thrown sideways, is it too fanciful to detect a suggestion 
from the blown leaf capitals of S. Apollinare in Classe 
at Ravenna, and those in S, Demetrius and S. Sophia 
at Salonika ? (Plate III, voL i, p. 52). 

One of the most remarkable features of this church is l* Pur. 
the south porch, with its singular detached ribs within pun* 
the true arches of the construction {Plate CXXI), I hey 
spring from columns* like themselves detached from the 
main jambs. The capitals of these columns and of the 
whole group of shafts carrying the arches are very 
strange, and unlike any other French examples known 
to me. and in their semi-barbarous richness remind 
one of Indian work rather than that of any other school 
(Plate CXXII). Some of the shafts arc fluted, others 
are covered with small reticulations or sunk chequer- 
work, and one resembles on a huge scale the ornament 
that has been noticed in the cloister like an exaggerated 
version of the classic bead and reel. 

Close by this porch is the great campanile (Plate Tic 
CXXI 11 ), which dates from the end of the 1 ith century, ““ 
ft is built mainly of the lava of the district, and is 
remarkable for its extreme diminution as it rises storey 
by storey* This Is managed by four interior pillars 
which rise through all the stages till they take the 
reduced structure of the upper part, so that it has no 
Talsc bearing. These pillars are steadied by being united 
to the outer walls with arches and vaults forming galleries 
round the interior of the tower, It has in the upper part 
the same steeply pedimented windows which occur ifl 
the steeple of Bnmidme near Perigueux, and those of 
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S Leonard and S. Junien in Aquitaine, and which are 
found also in the steeple of \ endome and the old steeple 
at Chartres, farther north, Lower flown in the tower are 
windows with the horse-shoe trefoil heads which occur at 
Notre Dame dii Port, Issafre, and die other Auvergnal 
churches, and are to be seen farther east at Vienne and 
Valence in Burgundy, 



Fig- 109 


Distinct as the schools of these several provinces are 
in the main, they nevertheless overlap in minor details 
such as these. Another instance of it is afforded by the 
steeple of Li zero he (Corrcze) in Aquitaine, which has 
the high pedimenied window of Bran tome, Chartres, and 
Le Puy, and also at the comers oi the square stage the 
horns, like those ot a Roman sarcophagus, which have 
been noticed above at Lyons and in DauphimP. 
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On a wonderful pinnacle of basaltic rock (Fig. 109) 
that rises in a suburb of Le Puy is perched most pic¬ 
turesquely the little church of S, M tenet i>k l’Aiguille, 
dedicated to the saint of such airy sites, which was 
originally founded by a dean of the cathedral about 963', 
though the present building can hardly be older than the 
nth nr earlier part of the 12th century. Its plan is 
adapted to the irregular shape of the summit, which it 
occupies entirely, but contrives to have something like 
a central tower and a semi-circular aisle. A lofty tower 
rises at one corner. 

The ascent is by a long flight of steps cut in the 
rack, and room is found on the summit for a narrow 
walk round the building defended by a stone parapet. 

The entrance (Plate CXXIV) is by a door at the 
head of a steep flight of stairs under a horse-shoe irefoiled 
arch, and the whole of the little facade is decorated with 
mosaic of basalt, white stone, red brick and little bits of 
white marble. Grotesque beasts project on consoles, 
mermaids are carved on the lintel, and above is an 
arcaded cornice with figures in each little arch, springing 
from corbels which are formed of liuman hands. The 
same device occurs in the cathedral porch. 

The interior has tapered columns carrying capitals 
resembling those in the cloister, but with a stronger spice 
of Byzantine feeling (Figs. no. m). Some have birds 

1 S« Lrrj/jfci CiriitSama, vol. 11.; Dioc. Am'ri : ttssv (L* Fuyj, wlrvc the 
deed ci I fciundjiEmtt h preserve*! ,4 ...qtmniiiiTt ego Train nil 5 Ankiensii 
“tnmw, in qtiAiiajTi pruealt-a mI ioc qoae utitftfE. iocutiooe vuJgi 
Ac.Li& vocaLut, pi ope Anicienscm urbem sUjl ubi quondam vjx 
boitiimim adscensiiE ecclesiam edtocare gestiens* eic^ eic. hh .aic enun 
vifljn anipli it mens in pratdkia litter in hoaore Sti MkhaeUs 

etc lea jam intniiut cement iiim g'mum* C1uial4 bv^nti au*ilitp + in 
Ara fundaic 5tuduL" U wfti afterwordi m Abbey : then annexed to the 
Cathedral and allotted to one of the Canons. 
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in the Angles. The vaulting is of ptain cross-groining 
without ribs (Plate CXXV). 

During the Romanesque period sculpture, it will have 
been noticed, does not play so important a part in the 
school of Auvergne as in those of Provence and Burgundy, 
or even that of Aquitaine. Examples of statuary' are 
very rare, and the sculptor's art is confined chiefly to 
capitals, which are very largely carved with figure 
subjects, especially in the eastern part of the churches. 
Fainted decoration appears to have been common, and 
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there seems to have been some warranty even for the 
excessive modem painting at issoire and elsewhere 1 . It 
was however in architecture that the Auvergnats excelled, 
and they developed within their province a distinct style 
or their own, so original and so satisfactory that one 
regrets the wave of Gothic architecture that came to 
sweep it away. In such able hands one might have 
imagined it would have led to some further development 
of surpassing interest. 

1 Ai v^rkiius Litiit- down ic the i$ili century die Capitular hall uf Le Pwy 
was painted with admirable frescoes, sti\\ Ln a greai injure preserved. 
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And yet the style Is so complete in all its parts that Tutui. 

one does not see an opening for anything to proceed 
from it; and in this respect it may resemble the art of *#“ 
Provence, which after splendid achievement in its early 
days sank Into stagnation and decay. At all events the 
Auvergnat churches are so nearly all of a date, and so 
very closely designed on one model, without any of 
those variations which apjiear in the successive schools 
of Gothic to prepare the way for a new departure in an, 
that it is doubtful whether the style had not played its 
part, and done all there was in it to do. 

Gothic architecture however never established itself &***? 
generally in this part of France, and the great Gothic 
cathedral at Clermont, comes upon one as a surprise, and 
seems out of place. Nor does it gain by contrast with 
the Romanesque of the province. After spending some 
weeks among the robust round-arched churches that we 

have been describing, one finds the Gothic or the cathedral »_ 

at Clermont tbin and unsatisfactory. It is undeniably a 
fine church, though 1 am not sure that the west frunr 
with v iiich V ioIlet-Jc*Duc has completed the imperfect 
nave is not the best part of It; but one misses the broad 
simplicity, the generous solidity of column arch and wall, 
the grandeur of unbroken surface that gives the earlier 
Romanesque a dignity, and at the same time a geniality 
that one iails to find in the more scientific con sir Lie non 
or the fitter style. 

One feels the same at Limoges on entering the 
great Gothic cathedral there after wandering among 
the Romanesque buildings of Poitou, the Limousin and 
Perigord, Indeed in these provinces and in the south 
or France generally one may forget Gothic, for one finds 
Romanesque work everywhere, and except in certain 
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isolated places Gothic buildings are exceptional. And 
when you do come across them, if I may judge by my 
own experience, you will find that the stalwart Roman¬ 
esque has put you out of conceit with them. The 
intrusion of Gothic at Limoges causes surprise; at 
Clermont it seems almost an impertinence. Here, at 
all events, the passage from Romanesque to Gothic is 
disenchanting. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


NORMANDY 

The Normans were the last and most ferocious of the 
barbarian races who conquered and founded settlements 
in western Europe. Repressed with severity by Charle¬ 
magne, the Danes or Normans returned and ravaged 
France under his degenerate successors; and in England 
after a long struggle with the Anglo-Saxons they obtained 
from Alfred a settlement of half his kingdom. Rollo, Of XmrmiT 
Gang- Roll, a fresh leader in the roth century, declining a oTr£™ 
contest with the English, invaded northern Gaul, where 
he committed the most disastrous ravages. Towns were 
pillaged, Paris itself was besieged, and churches and 
monasteries were ritled. Pagans themselves, the Normans 
paid no respect to the sanctities of the Christians; the 
abbot of S. Denis was carried off and held to ransom, and 
had to be redeemed with 685 pounds of gold ; and the 
treasuries of all the abbeys were exhausted either by 
rapine of the Danes, or by exactions for purpose of 
defence. 

In 918 the French king. Charles the Simple, followed 
the example of Alfred of England, and ceded to these 
freebooters the province they had already conquered, 
requiring only an act of feudal homage for it, which w T as 
accorded with difficulty, and performed with insult*. 

* J11551! (R 0 LI 0 J cuHlam miHti pcrftm rrfc’is oscular i r qui stacim regii pedem 
arripsen !-, deportatil ad os saum, st^ndoffu-e defusis oscakrm, regeniqur jecit 
-uplnum. WlDelai : Oramcl /firj. Xormafui Lib. II. G*p XVII, The 
Normans shcHKihi with Ect lighter, which the Frank* did nat venture to resent. 
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Here the Normans settled down and this part of the 
province of Neustria became Normandy. Kollo and his 
men became Christians, and with that extraordinary 
adaptability which was a Norman characteristic, they soon 
became Frenchmen, and melted into the body of the 
people, just as in England they lie came English and in 
Italy Italians, Of all the barbarian settlers in France 
the Normans who had been jierhaps the most savage 
showed the greatest capacity for orderly government, 
and though they had been remarkable for their ferocity 
towards the priests they became in the second generation 
most devout Christians. The conquerors took French 
wives—they had. says Hal I am, made widows enough— 
and their children were brought up in Christian ways, 
and learned the French tongue which rapidly superseded 
the old Norse language. 

With such a history' it would be vain to look for 
any architectural remains in Normandy older than the 
1 ith century. The earlier barbarian inroads had desolated 
the country, the buildings were probably ail in ruins, and 
the new settlers brought no art of their own from their 
old rude homes. But no sooner were they (irmly 
established in their new country' than they adopted the 
arts of the conquered race, as they did their culture, their 
religion, and their language ; and within a century and 
a half they had covered the land with buildings, both civil 
and religious, of unusual splendour. Viollet-te-Duc ob¬ 
serves the energy with which they pushed their enterprises 
to an end. so that their buildings ire not left halt-finished 
but are completed, differing in that from those of the 
southern races in Gaul. To all they did they imparted 
a distinctive character. " They found," says die same 
writer, “in the conquered territory remains of Carlovingjan 
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art, but they infused into it their national genius, positive, 
grand, a trifle savage hut nevertheless free and un- 
fetteted 1 *" The nth century was the period of the 
utmost expansion of the Norman race. They had planted 
themselves firmly in the conquered province of Frunce : 
they had made themselves masters of Sicily and Apulia* 
and shaken the throne of the Eastern Empire; and in 
the latter part of I he century they conquered England, 
and became a great European power. Their peculiar 
style of architecture which they afterwards brought with 
them to England, where it almost wiped out all traces of 
the older Saxon work, is a fitting monument of their 
greatness and activity. 

Byzantine architecture had not made any impression 
on the northern provinces oi France, and the Norman 
style was based originally on Gallo-Roman examples. 
Provincial Roman work declined In quality as it receded 
farther and farther from the Capital, and the buddings 
which the Normans had to guide them were no doubt 
very' inferior to those of Provence. In particular the 
sculpture would have been coarse and inartistic, and 
there would have been but little of it. T he figures 
and ornaments found in the Roman baths at Bath are 
probably favourable specimens of what art could do in 
the northern provinces of the later empire. There was 
therefore nothing 10 inspire the northern architect to 
rival the portals of Arles or S. Gilles, and figure sculpture 
is either wholly absent from Norman work, or it present 
barbarous. In decorative carving also the same sterility 
shows itself. There are no fbliaged capitaU like those 
of S Trophime, or AvaHon, but in the earlier Norman 
work only plain cushion capitals, made by squaring and 
1 vat i. 13& 
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truncating an inverted cone or hemisphere : and when in 
later instances attempts were made to produce sculptured 
capitals the result was for a long while extremely rude and 
inartistic. The ordinary ornament which gives a decided 
richness to early Norman work is purely conventional, 
consisting of ^readings, diapers., billets, zig-zags, rosettes, 
bosses, and channel lings, more the work of the mason 
than the sculptor, but it is used with skill and feeling, 
and though it cannot claim a high place in the scale of 
architecture it serves its purpose, 
influence Several writers point out the analog}' between the more 
lint fabrics advanced Norman ornament and the patterns of oriental 
stuffs. The Norman settlements in Italy and Sicily would 
tend to familiarize their kinsmen in the north with the 
products of the East; and the trade with Venice and the 
Levant, which has been described in a preceding chapter, 
brought the fabrics of Syria and Constantinople to Poitou, 
Anjou, and the borders of Normandy if not into the duchy 
itself On these the Norman ornaments are based, and 
the case was the reverse of that in Aquitaine, for instance 
at S, Front, where though the architecture is Byzantine the 
sculpture is Gallo-Roman, whereas here the architecture 
is Gallo.Roman while the ornament is derived from 
Byzantium. 

When the Normans had established the rule of order 
from " and acquired a taste for culture they sought instructors 
burgundy f ram (Jjg more settled parts of France. Duke Richard I 
(^ 43 — 99 ®)* scandalized by the dissolute life of the canons 
of Fecamp, invited Majolus, Abbot of Quay, to come 
and reform the convent to the rule of S. Benedict. 
This fell through owing to the extravagant conditions 
required by the abbot. The next duke, Richard II 
(99&-1037), repeated the invitation to William, Abbot 
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of S, Benigne at Dijon, of whom we have heard already. 

William was at first afraid to go. He said “he had ofpij™ 
understood that the Norman Dukes, men by nature cruel 
and savage, were more used to overthrow churches than 
to build them, to destroy and drive away rather than to 
collect and cherish congregations of spiritual men. Also 
the journey was long, and he had nn horses or beasts oJ 
burden for transporting the brethren and their chattels." 

The Duke, hearing this, sent saddle horses and pack 
horses, and William, overcome by his perseverance, having 
gathered a suitable number of monks, went with them to 
Fecamp, where the Duke received him “as an angel 
from heaven, and sending away the menials, waited him¬ 
self on the godly man at table *. 

William, as we know, was an Italian, and a great Ahbm^ 
builder, and his influence was felt not only in the re- t»iiuEnce 
formation of the monastery, but in the architecture. 

M any other religious houses were put under his rule by 
the Duke, among them that of Mont S> Michel which 
was burnt that same year jooi, and in the re-building of 
which Abbot William's hand may no doubt be detected. 

The influence of the Lombard school was thus introduced fc***e* 
into this part of France, and was probably maintained Lomlwi 
under Abbot John, whom at the duke's request William 
appointed to the abbey of F6camp. when he retired to 
his native Italy in his old age, for John came from the 
parts about Ravenna*. 

1 MflljiUon, Austin, Otd. $. Bmedhti, voi. IV. p. 152. 

: His perMHLiai direction of the building of the abbey at itemay is 
reconlrri. Hiiec eoim auctnrt (inilklmn Abbiuc Fiacamensi.-.^ui tn bcaudis 
fuudaiaenUi nnn modicum praestiiera! cpnsilii aurilhim. Gallic Christian^ 

Dux, Ltx{wi**ds {UiieMr}^ 

1 Mjbillon. A a j Su ficterum. S. BtneJitU, vol. vi. pare 1. p 301. William 
»od hi* brothers founded an Abbey cm tbeir paternal estate of Votpiano in a 
"solitary place, four miles from the Pc," “ui tmetua bonoram openun quae 
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In the 10th century art throughout France was very 
rudt.‘ ami backward, and Normandy, the last province 
to become settled, was naturally the most backward of 
1 ^ letter from the abbey of Fecamp implores the 

monks of Dijon to send them craftsmen, of whom they 
7“ great need to enable them to finish the buildings 
they had begun. The earliest churches in Normandy 
were extremely plain. If the aisles were cross- vaulted 
in stone the nave was originally roofed with wood, which 
vs as not replaced by stone till a later age. 

The churches of Moft S. Michel and Cerisy-le- 
FOltfer date from the earlier part of (he i ith century, and 
the latter has the peculiarity of a gallery at the triforium 
level across the transept ends, which Is found also in the 
cathedral of Winchester. Something like it occurs at 
U Puy Itt the Auvergne, but with a difference, and it may 
k- regarded as especially a Norman feature ft appears 

atr al f? ! n Lhe , fiDe church <* s * Georges de BoscherW, 
dimUlE whJch was founded between 1050 and 1066, The archi¬ 
tecture seems too advanced in its style for so early a date, 
and Sign. Rjvoira’ believes it to have been re-built about 
im 6 in its present form, which has remained almost 
untouched by later work. Mere, among cushion capitals 
are others ruddy carved with angle volutes distantly 
derived from ancient example, though barbarous enough 
m design and execution. But in the entrance to the 
chapter house, which is in a later style, we find human 
attenuated serving as colonnettes like those of 
ioiry I aruj Ilk queen at Rochester (Plate CX X VI). 

* Kiyoin, vol ij. p. jj l 
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The abbey of Jumieges on the Seine was begun ill Jtunieg^i 
1040, and consecrated in 1065 m the presence of Duke 
William Ik the conqueror of England. Of the original 
building the west front and the nave still remain. The 
aisles are t russ-groined, but the nave was roofed with 
wood. The capitals are of the plain cushion type and 
the ornament is confined to simple billets or dentils ■ but 
in its simplicity it is a majestic piece of work. 

The connexion between Normandy and Lombardy Lmhw 
was continued when Lanfranc of Pavia came to France !W 
ami settled in the Duchy with a train of scholars and 
associates. In 1042 he retired to the abbey of Bee, a 
foundation which in him and his successor Anselm was 
destined to give the see of Canterbury two of its most 
famous prelates. A Lombard, like his predecessor Abbot 
William of Dijon and Fecamp, Lan franc was a great 
builder, and in 1077 the new abbey of Bee was con- Ahixy 
secrated, with which he replaced the more modest structure “ r ^ 
of the rude Norman knight and monk Herhtin. Under 
his rule Bee became a seat of learning famous throughout 
Christendom, and the arts were not neglected, as Lan franc 
showed both there and afterwards when he came to 
England and re-built his metropolitan cathedral. We 
may detect his influence in the Conqueror's buildings at 
Caen, the two great abbeys founded by Duke William 
and his queen Matilda to reconcile the Pope to their 
marriage within the prohibited degrees. 

The Abbavk tux Hoinfzs, or 5. litienne, was con- At.w 
secrated in 1077. and Lan franc was its first abbot. It i £. n 
has been a good deal altered in later times; the choir Cac ® 
was re-built and the wooden roof of the nave replaced by 
stone vaulting in the : 3th century, but in the lower part 
of the west from and in the nave arcades and triforium 
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we still have the earlier work. The facade is of the 
sternest simplicity: two tiers of three wide round-headed 
window's light the west end of the nave, which is Hanked 
by a tower on either hand flush with it, and with similar 
windows below the eaves level. Above this is a storey 
simply decorated with plain strips of masonry carrying 
narrow semi circular arches. The next two stages are 
in a later and more ornate style or Romanesque, dating 
apparently from the first quarter of the 5 3 th Century. 
Above rise the two splendid spires of 13th century work 
which are the dominating features of the town of Caen 
(Plate CXXVII). 

In the interior, in spile of its abstract severity, we 
find the Norman style already advanced toward a greater 
degree of refinement. The capitals are carved with 
some attempt at Roman example. Under the heavy 
spreading super-abacus which answers to the Byzantine 
pul vino, we find the angle volutes, the coronal of leaves, 
the hollow sided abacus, and a block representing the 
rosette of the Corinthian capital. They are carved with 
some skill, and are not devoid of architectural beauty 
and propriety. It is only when the sculptor wanders 
away from these foliated designs and attempts the 
figure of man or beast that he betrays a hopeless 
childishness and imbecility. 

The proportion of the triforium to the arcade below 
is different from that in any French work we have 
hitherto considered, for the triforium arch is as wide as 
that below it, and not much less in height, the lower arch 
being about 22 ft. high and the upper 17. This nearly 
equal proportion of the two storeys is one characteristic 
of Norman work In England, as for instance at Ely, 
Peterborough, Norwich, Southwell, and Winchester. It 
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is significant of the Lombard connexion that there is 
something like the same proportion in the church of 
S. Ambrogio at Milan, which was finished in its present 
form during Lanfrancs lifetime. A somewhat similar 
arrangement occurs nearer home in the nave at Tountai 
where the tri fori urn arches are actually larger than those 
of the main arcade and are surmounted by a row or small 
openings forming a second triforium sup* Fig* "■> P - 
The nave at S, Etienne had originally. like those oi ail 
early Norman churches, a wooden roof, but the aisles 
were vaulted, and the triforium is covered with a quadrant 
barrel vault like those of the Auvergne, with an under* 
lying- transverse arch at each bay springing Irom an 
attached pilaster on the outer wall. The Norman tri 
forium at Gloucester cathedral is covered with a similar 
halLbarrd vault on transverse ribs. 

The other foundation of the Conqueror and hs wife, 
the Abbave aox Dames, or La S, Trinity at Caen has 
been more thoroughly altered than the Abbaye aux 
Homines, and is now mainly a 12th century’ building. 
The crypt however, which has Corinthkmzmg capitals 
like those described above, is perhaps of the original dale. 
The church is transeptal with a central tower and at the 
west end two flanking towers, ancient below, but finished 
with an incongruous and ugly upper part. The choir 
is aisleless, and ends m an apse covered with a semi* 
dome, a feature which one is surprised to encounter so 
far north. Two tiers of five arches each surround the 
apse. They have deep soffits and are carried by 
detached columns with a narrow passage behind them. 
The capitals are rude imitations of Corinthian, and the 
arches are decorated with a kind of embattled fret on 
the face of the outer order in the lower storey, and with 
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other conventional ornaments, as well as a roll-moulding 
elsewhere* There was originally a wide round-headed 
window in each hay both above and below but the lower 
lights have been blocked. There are two bays between 
the apse and crossing, lie lower storey a blank wall, the 
tipper with lofty round-headed windows and a passage 
in the wall continued from that round the apse (Fig. 112). 
The bays are divided by a wide transverse rib springing 
from a wall shaft, and the groining is plain quadripartite 
without diagonal ribs. 

The nave has three storeys, the triforium being 
represented by a series of narrow openings, six in a bay, 
which are not very interesting, and the great arches are 
decorated with the embattled fret that occurs in the 
choir. 

There are other Romanesque churches of interest 
in Caen and Lhe neighbourhood. S. Nicholas is the 
most remarkable of them, with its curious lofty semi-cone 
over the apse, rising like the hall-section of a steeple 
above the roof. 

The church of $, Michel de Vaucelles in the suburbs 
has a beautiful tower and spire in the later style of Norman 
architecture, w hen the workmen had gained greater skill 
and freedom in dealing with their material and the style 
had begun to abate its severity (Plate CXXVIII). 
The belfry stage with its richly shafted and moulded 
windows would seem to be coeval with the upper storeys 
of the towers of S. Etienne, while that below’ has the 
plain square sunk panelling between narrow strips of 
pilasters which mark the Conquerors work on the same 
building. 

I he village of S. Contest, a few miles off, has a 
tower and spire of the same date and styles with a similar 
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circular stair-turret at one corner surmounted by 3 spirelet 
of its own growing out of the larger one. 

The Norman style however may be studied as wdJ 
in England as ill Normandy, If not better, for no sooner 
had the invaders settled themselves firmly on the con¬ 
quered soil than they set to work to cover the country' 
with vast buildings on a scale not only far beyond what 
they found there hut even greater than those they had 
left behind them in their own country. It is therefore 
unnecessary to dwell longer on the Romanesque of 
Normandy itself, which does not differ appreciably from 
that which the Normans transported to the other side of 
the Channel. In either country it lias a distinct character 
of its own. differing not much more widely from the 
Saxon wmrk in England than from the other schools of 
Romanesque architecture in France. It has none of 
the wealth of sculpture which plays so large a part in 
Pruvence, Toulouse, and Burgundy ; it challenges none 
of the constructional problems solved in Aquitaine with 
its domes, or in the Auvergne with its barrel vaults ■ 
what little ornament it has is abstract, conventional, and 
restrained, and it relies for effect on a sturdy straight¬ 
forward practical mode of construction, not looking much 
to preceding styles for example, but working out a 
satisfactory result with simple means, and honest building. 
It is a style full of originality and pregnant with promise 
of a great future: and in its magnificent simplicity and 
ponderous majesty it gains in one way what it loses in 
another by comparison with styles more refined and 
ornate. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE ISLE OF FRANCE 


Tiie royal domain during the Romanesque period ti« 
was confined within narrow limits, though the Wing rio™in 
exercised a more or less shadowy supremacy over the 
great feudatory dukes and counts whose dominions and 
power exceeded his own. When Louis \ I (Le tiros) 
came to the throne in 1108 the royal domain scarcely 
extended beyond the cities of Paris, Orleans, Bourges, 
and the adjacent districts. His territory comprised only 
the modern departments of Seine, Seine et Oise, Seme 
et Marne, Oise and Loiref. The six great peers of 
France were the Count of Flanders, whose territories 
reached from the Scheldt to the Somme, the Count of 
Champagne, the Dukes of Normandy and Burgundy, 
the Count of Toulouse, and the Duke of Aquitaine who 
included in his domains Poitou. Limousin, most of Guienne 
and the Angoumois, and latterly Gascony. The Counts 
of Anjou, Ponthieu and Vemmndois and others had held 
directly from the Carlovingian kings, but were more or 
less independent or had passed under other allegiance. 

The firmer establishment of royalty began with Louis VI. 

His grandson Philip August us (ook Artois and Vermandois 
from the Count of Flanders* and Normandy, Maine, and 
Anjou from John of England. His son Louis VIII 
conquered Poitou and attacked Guienne ; the Albigensian 
* Guizoi, CMUsatof* in Fran*, UcL xui-S MitUli A#a, 

chap, l- 
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wars brought Toulouse into subjection in the 13th century; 
the English were driven out of Guienne in 1451 ; but it 
was not till the latter pan of the 15th century’ that 
Burgundy, Dauphind, and Provence were finally united 
to France by Louis XI and his son Charles VIII, who 
also acquired Brittany by marriage. 

Philip During the whole period of the Romanesque style 

Au^iieEge l * , _ . _ * * 

thereiore the royal domain was of very limited extent, 
and its boundaries bore no comparison with those of the 
greater feudatories. The expansion of the monarchy 
under Philip Augustus and his father and grandfather 
w’as marked by a corresponding expansion of the art of 
architecture, which brought the Romanesque style in that 
part of France, and before long in other parts as well, to 
a conclusion. The royal domain, 1 Jlc de France, was the 
cradle of French Gothic architecture, and the reign of 
Philip Augustus, 1 r So- 1223, saw the foundation of the 
cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, liourges. Laon, Sotssons, 
Meaux, Noyon, Amiens, Rouen, Cambrui, Arras, Tours. 
See*, Coutances, and liayeux, nearly all of which were 
finished before the close of the 13th century 1 . 

>nimtycf There are therefore comparatively few remains of 

sqMwork Romanesque architecture in this part of France, I n 

Franc* 6 the nth colituit' the territory had been laid waste by 
the terrible Normans, who besieged Paris and ravaged 
the country round about, and spared neither church nor 
monastery. But the absence of earlier monuments is 
due still more to the extraordinary outburst of building 
which has just been referred to, which swept away all 
the principal churches in the older style, and replaced 
them by structures in the new style of the day. which 
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was worked with a passionate earnestness that excites 
our wonder. 

The Basse CEuvke at Beauvais is the nave of the 
original cathedral, which was built according to some in honk 
the 6th or ?th century, and according to Viol!el4e-Duc 
in the 3th or 9th. 11 is so plain and devoid of detail 
that in the absence of any documentary evidence we can 
only say it might have been built at almost any time 
within those four centuries, h is a basilica in plan with 
nave and aisles, divided by piers of plain square masonry 
carrying round arches which are not moulded* Each bay 
of the aisle and of the nave clerestory has a wide round- 
arched window, the vuussotrs being of stone alternating 
with tile. The roofs were and are of wood. The front 
has probably been altered at a later time. Only three 
bays of the building remain, and they have been so 
extensively restored as to have lost nearly all trace of 
antiquity. * The walls are faced with the petit appartii 
of Roman work, 

Lr Maks did not strictly belong to the royal domain u >*»» 
when the nave was built in the t nh century, but it may 
be taken in this connexion* It is a good example of well 
developed Romanesque. The west front is simple but 
impressive, with a round-beaded doorway surmounted by 
a great window opening, recessed within several receding 
orders. The upper part is faced with reticulated masonry 
enriched with bands or mouldings in relief, arranged to 

form patterns (Plate CXX 1 X). 

The nave aisles have some very simple wall-arcading, 
consisting of plain round arches resting on square pilasters 
with no capital, but only an impost moulding at the 
springing 1 . The capitals or the nave columns (Plate 
1 It \s illustrated by VA*Due r Dirt wt ■■ & *9- 
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CXXX) arc of a Gonntbianizing character, preserving the 
tradition of angle and intermediate volutes, which show's 
that the influence of classic art was felt here very 
differently from what we found in Normandy, although 
in this part of France the remains of Roman art must 
have been far fewer than in the south, and of inferior 
execution. The same influence may be detected in the 
ruined abbey ol S, Evkemonu {Plate CXXX 1 ) on an 
island in the river at Creil, which has by way of buttresses 
piers with classic capitals, recalling those of the cloister 
at Arles, and the apses at Valence. 

The development of the buttress, which plays so 
large a part in the succeeding style of the 13th and 
following centuries, was only arrived at by very timid 
and tentative steps. The Romanesque buttress was a 
llat pilaster, wide but with very little projection. It was 
often so shallow that it was taken up to the caves and 
stopped against the cornice or corbel course. Sometimes 
it was rounded like an attached column, thus preserving 
the Roman tradition of the theatre of Marcellus or the 
Colosseum, and the arenas of N imes and Arles. When 
a greater projection was given to it the architect was 
evidently puzzled to know what to do with it at the top. 
Having the attached column still in his mind the natural 
thing seemed to him lo be to crown it with a capital, and 
this is what he did with the square buttress-piers outside 
the cloister or S, Trophime at Arles (PI. CVU, p. 72), 
Lhat however is evidently an unsatisfactory finish, 
for the capital, logically, is a member of support, whereas 
in this case it carries nothing, but is merely a sort of 
unmeaning fund. The next step was what we see here 
at S. Evremond: we have the pilaster pier, and the 
capital as before, but above the capital there is a sloped 
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weathering taken back to the main wall, which clearly is 
a great improvement not only in appearance hut in 
construction, for the raking weathering throws the water 
off, which would otherwise lie on the flat top and do 
harm. Hut the architect seems to have thought his new 
device wanted some sort of explanation or apology, and 
so. as its slope reminded him of the root of a house, he 
carved it with scolloping in imitation of roof tiles. 

At Valence some of the but tress-piers are square and 
some round, but they all have the weathered top, though 
without the imitation of tiling. 

With the abbey of S. Denis, the burying-place uf ***?£ 
French kings from Dagoberl to the Revolution, we 
bring the tale of Romanesque architecture ill France to 
a close. The original church, founded or perhaps re* 
founded by Dagobert, fourth in descent from Clovis, 
about 625! was an apsidal basilica. Several worked 
stones and foundation walls were discovered by V iollel- 
le-Duc in 1859 during the restoration under his direction, 
which consisted to a considerable degree in undoing the 
injudicious repairs and false embellishments of his pre¬ 
decessors. These debris, he says, which had belonged 
to a Gallo-Roman edifice, "had been used in building a 
church of which the foundations of the apse have been 
found, and which must be that of DagoberL There 
might still be seen, on the Inside of the apse walls, traces 
of painting representing draperies very coarsely drawn in 
grey on a white ground— Of precious marbles not 
the least fragment, but a construction indifferently put 
together, composed of debris, and covered with an ill- 
made coat of plaster 1 .' 1 This Merovingian church had 
become ruinous in the 8th century, and was re-built 
* L'£gliic AUatiak 4e St Dnut t Vitry cl Briire. 
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about 750, but not completed and dedicated till 77? in 
the presence of Charlemagne. 1 hough sacked by the 
Normans in S56 and 858. and again in 886 during the 
siege of Paris, when the monks had to fly for safety to 
Rheims, the Carolingian church lasted till the 1 ath century, 
being probably better built than its Merovingian pre¬ 
decessor, which it seems also to have surpassed in size 
and adornment. 

In 1122 the famous Suger was elected Abbot of 
S. Denis. A contemporary of S. Bernard, Abelard, and 
Arnold of Brescia, Mil man classes him in the quartette 
of Saint, Philosopher, L>emagoguc, and high Ecclesiastical 
Statesman which represents the age. Attached from his 
youth to the royal interest he became the chief counsellor of 
the king, and during the absence of Louis on the crusade 
he was for two years Regent of the kingdom. In his 
time, and owing partly no doubt to his wise administration, 
the regal authority over the great feudatories began to 
be something more than nominal, and grew, as M, Guizot 1 
points out, to be a public power to control and regulate 
feudalism, in the interest of justice, and for the protection 
of the weak. The abbey of S, Denis became the political 
centre of France, and S. Bernard, alarmed at the part it 
played in secular affairs, wrote to reprove the abbot for 
his wnrldlmcss. " The abbey,” he says, " is thronged 
not with holy recluses in continual prayer within the 
chapel, or on their knees within their narrow cells, but 
with maiied knights ; even arms were seen within the 
hallowed walls/ Suger himself, however, practised the 
austerities of a monk in his own person, inhabiting a 
humble ceil, and observing all the severe rules of the 
cloister. 


? Ck'itimiiart in Fran?*. Lecture m 
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As soon as he became abbot he began to contemplate Snprt 
the re-building of his church on a sumptuous scale worthy ofs. 
of its famous relics. Pilgrimages to adore shrines and 
relics were great sources of wealth to monastic communi¬ 
ties, and generally supplied the motive for re-building 
and enlarging the cat bed mis and abbeys of die Middle 
Ages. The vast concourse of pilgrims to Canterbury 
after the murder of Becket demanded the eastward ex¬ 
tension of the cathedral to " fleck fit's crown." The cult 
of S. Stvithin at Winchester brought such crowds thither 
that Bishop de Lucy at the beginning of the 13th century 
built what is practically an additional church at the east 
end of Walkelyn's cathedral. Abbot Suger writes that 
on the days when the relics were exposed the pilgrims 
crowded and crushed one another to get near the shrines, 
women shrieked, and the monks could hardly resist the 
pressure of the faithful or protect their treasures. To 
avoid this inconvenience, and to glorify the martyrs 
whose relics were so attractive and profitable, he re-built 
his church on a magnificent scale. The first stone was Ht*hc« 
laid by King Louis VI (Le Gros)' and the building was ’wi 
finished with such rapidity that in 1144 it was con¬ 
secrated with great pomp in the presence of Louis VII 
(Le Jeune). As Louis le Gros died in 1137 the re¬ 
building must have taken at least seven years, and if it 
was begun as some think in 1132, five years more. 

Even nowadays twelve years would be little enough 
for so great an undertaking, and for that time the speed 
was marvellous and. as it turned oul, injudicious, 

1 {psc flmm SerenisiL(nu6 R™ iriUii descend™ propriis nuniliMS swim 
imposuii, hatpin ct iTfiilii ulii lam ,iJ.'baie= qunn re!Jgio» viri bpitiei SHOi 
ini pome ront. quldam eriaro ijemmas ah amortm el revertmiam J t.esw Cbrtitt, 
(Jcimatantes “Lupides preiiasi omiies mtin mi - 11 Sugir, Letter. 
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Vio)let-le-Duc asks “Why this haste?” and suggests 
that Suger anticipated the decline of the monastic system, 
and felt that “ the glory of the royal abbey must be 
renovated by some great undertaking, that something 
more, and something other must be done than what the 
Clunbians had effected," 011 one I mud, and that on the 
other hand, instead of decrying art with the Cistercians 
and S, Bernard, the religious orders should be in the 
van of progress and new ideas, and lead the way to a 
"display of art hitherto unknown 1 ." 

Sugers writings show the immense importance he 
attached to his building, which he wished to rival the 
splendour of the Eastern basilicas, with their wealth of 
gold, mosaic, and precious stones. But it is not only 
by its scale and magnificence that S. Denis occupies a 
foremost place in the ranks of mediaeval buildings: it is 
still more remarkable as the place where the adoption of 
the jwinttid arch, and the system of Gothic construction 
was first shown on a grand scale. From its social and 
political importance the abbey of S. Denis gave a power¬ 
ful impetus to the new school which was beginning to 
free itself from the classic traditions of Romanestjue ait 
to which the monastic orders persistently clung. In 
the Inc;uie f Plate C XXX 11 ) round and pointed arches 
appear together, but in the construction the pointed arch 
gains on the other, and it may fairly be said that although 
pointed arches had been used elsewhere, and tentatively, 
it was at S. Denis that they first appeared as die rilling 
motive ol design on a large scale. 

One is naturally curious to learn what part Suger 
himself had in this artistic revolution. The (jiiestioo 
may be widened to include all the famous churchmen 

1 Violltt-te-Duc. Ltihtrti tm An-kitftturt, Leet, vti. 
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whose luma are coonect«l with great buMog move- s. 1- 
meats that led to fresh departures in an, lit* Hugh 
of Avalon at Lincoln, and William of Wykeham at 
Winchester. One reads in Auger's life that he gathered 
round him “from different parts of the kingdom work¬ 
men of all kinds, masons, carpenters, painters, smiths, 
founders, goldsmiths, and lapidaries, all renowned for 
skill in their several arts." He tells us that he watched 
and surveyed the work with the greatest care, that he 
went himself to choose the materials, the stone Irom 
Pontoise, and timber from the forest of Yveline, and 
that he directed the sculptured and other ornament, 
giving their subjects to the carver, the glass painters, 
the goldsmiths, and supplying the inscriptions. H e scents 
to have been at S. Denis what Justinian was at 5 . Sophia, 
who is described as haunting the work, dressed in white 
linen with a handkerchief round his head and a staff in 
his hand. But though Procopius, like a good courtier, 
attributes to Justinian some sagacious suggestions which 
he does not scruple to say must have come by divine 
inspiration, for the emperor was not skilled in con¬ 
struction 1 , he attributes the design to the real architects 
Anthemius and Isidore. One may imagine that Suger 
played a similar part at S. Denis :: that he watched and 
directed the work and gave many useful suggestions lor 
plan, arrangement, and decoration : but it is not likely that 
any amateur, however accomplished, should be the author 
of a fresh constructional movement in architecture. 1 he 
suggestion must have come from some practical master 
mason, the real architect of the building, who was to 
Suger and Bishop Hugh what William Wyoford was 
to William of Wykeham, These enlightened prelates 

1 o? ftm Froeop. D* 
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are nevertheless entitled to the credit of having re¬ 
cognizee) and valued and eagerly seized the opportunity 
for a forward step in art, Instead of ignoring it and 
adhering to strict formula of tradition as the monastic 
schools would have done. In this way they may be 
regarded as instrumental in opening a new "chapter in 
the history of art, though not themselves the inventors 
of the new system, 

ftw* ° f St f er ' s work * Aether owing to accident, or more 

tmining likely to Imperfect building carried out with too great 
haste, and badly put together, is uncertain, nothing now 
remains but the west front with the two bays that form 
a sort of narthex, and at the other end the ambulatory 
round tin; apse with its radiating chapels and the crypt 
below, ^ The whole of the church between these two 
extremities was re-built from the design of Pierre de 
Monterey and the work which was begun about 
and not finished till 1281, Ls of course in fully 
developed Gothic. In the earlier work of Abbot Suger, 
we hnd traces of Romanesque ornament, but the con¬ 
struction may fairly be called Gothic. The chapels are 
fitted between radiating buttresses, and have each two 
single-light windows, which have pointed arches though 
those of the crypt are semi-circular, 

£ES , In li ? e ff*#**™ the system of equilibrium of 

^hi- forces, which is the main principle of what we call Gothic 
architecture, is fully recognized Till the adoption of 
the pointed arch this principle could only be applied 
imperfectly, as we see at Vdzefay ; the round arch not 
ending itself, as may easily be understood, to combinations 
of arches with unequal span. With the pointed arch 
^me the opportunity of adaptation to any span and any 
height, and the greater elasticity thus attained led on 
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rapidly to ail the infinite varieties of vault that followed. o™i<y 
The old-fashioned barrel vault disappeared ; a square the Gothic 

„ , mill 

bay was t\o longer necessary for setting out a cross 
vault: if the semi-circular arch were retained, as it was 
at first, for the diagonal rib, the rest being pointed could 
be raised to the same height if necessary-, and they were 
generally raised to a height not much less, leaving the 
vault to lie only slightly domical. With all these changes 
[he an passed rapidly into a new phase, and in the great 
burst of cathedral building which marked the reign of 
Philip Augustus we find Romanesque tradition has little 
or no place. 

If we look round the other parts of France in the 
middle of the 12th century, when this movement to- Rom™ 
wards a new style took place in the central domain, esq " 
we find Romanesque art still running its course. In 
Burgundy, though the pointed arch had been admitted in 
the narthex of Vdzelay. the general design still dung to 
ancient tradition, and the round arch still ruled the 
design. In Auvergne the round arch still reigned 

supreme, but the admirable skill of the architects of that 
province had refined and developed it into a style of 
their own so interesting and original that one regrets the 
Gothic invasion, which indeed never achieved more than 
a partial triumph over the native art. In Aquitaine and 
Anjou the domed style still prevailed, and may be traced 
to Loches in Touraine where as late as 1180 the church 
was covered by what is practically a series of hollow 
spires. In Normandy the sturdy round-arched style 

followed a line of its own, owing hut little to Roman 
tradition, practical, dignified, and severe, into which 
sculpture hardly enters at all. Lastly in Provence no 
movement at all had been made in the direction ol 
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Gothic: classic tradition was strong, and Romanesque 
held its own. The portals of Arles and S. Gilles date 
from the middle or latter part of the 12th century and 
show no sign either of decline or of further develop¬ 
ment. 

Cmpd tjgni The passage of architecture into a new phase was 
change, one incident in the social revolution that was taking 
place in other departments. The 12th century was an 
age of an intellectual upheaval-—of aspiration after liberty 
both of thought and civil life . Tor it was marked by the 
movement for enfranchisement of the communes, and 
also by the teaching of Abdard ; and though the two 
had little in common, they arose at the same time from 
r^pii’r ttie sarne stirring of the human mind. With Louis Je 
Gros began the new royalty. He first undertook to 
police the kingdom, by repressing feudal outrages and 
*' taking or reducing to submission the castles conspicuous 
as haunts of oppression." He first of the Capetians made 
royalty a real power, different from feudalism and superior 
to it, being intent, says Suger, on the real needs of the 
Church, and showing a care, long neglected, for the 
security of the labouring people, the artisans, and helpless 
poor, Feudalism was thus reduced to something like 
Knfnn- obedience. The enfranchisement of the commons at- 
ufdic tacked feudalism on another side? and since the monas- 
C ™ ni teries Jong given up the pretence of poverty, and 
had become great feudal potentates they came in for their 
share of popular odium. As the towns grew in wealth 
and power their assistance became valuable, and was 
bought in many cases by grants of chancre from their 
leudal lord. The Count of Nev'ers, who disputed with 
the Abbot of Vczelay the suzerainty over the burghers 
of that town, granted them a constitution to attach them 
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to his side 1 . When they complained that the monks in 
rfivengc would not gnnd their com or bake their bread, 
the Count told them if anyone hindered their baking 
they should put him on the lire, or if the miller opposed 
them, grind him in the mill. *' 1 wish, he said, the 
monks were gone and the abbey destroyed ; and pluck¬ 
ing a hair from his raiment *’ Were the whole hill of 
Vexelay sunk in the abyss, 1 would not give this hair to 
save it," With this encouragement the burghers attacked 
the monks and sacked the convent, in spite of the 
thunders of the Pope, threats of excommunication against 
Count and people, and reproofs addressed to the Bishop 
of Autun whom the Pope accused of being the instigator 
of the outrage*. 

For the bishops and secular clergy bad long been Anty.. 
jealous of the regulars, who were exempt from episcopal 
control, and responsible to the Pope alone, 1 he decline 
of monastic and feudal Influence in the 12th century, clcr ^ 
and the rise of popular communities gave the bishops 
an opportunity or which they were not slow to avail 
themselves. The great outburst of cathedral building gdg«i 
throughout France at the end of the 12th, and beginning * S n £ 
of the i uh centurv. was a popular movement. The 
bishops ranged themselves on the side of the burghers, d “""" rt 
and the cathedral became a civic institution, an emblem 
of popular independence. U nlike the conventual church, 
from the principal parts of which laymen were rigidly 
excluded, the cathedral was open to all, a building 

* Comtituitque Ufa frin^pes ve! Jndi«* H** * appellan 

MTisweruiiL Sfltril Hiff, Vtxtf- Jll- r _ 

1 D'Achtry, SpieBaium Ifut Vu*the*>uiti Lib. i, tpist.xvn ; Emgtniiu, 
tit. Epiuope EJutmi..jansua tnolwuae .itque vexation** diketo nlio 
nostro Poritio Abtwli VUeiiac- Burgcn^ ipilns v>Ua« aiiin nebii'> F“- 
Numpwfani, per iiwiinctwin e« incitatkraem warn habuemnt exordium. 
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in which the burgher could take pride, as being his 
own l . 

iwtcr Architecture now passed from the cloister to the 
lay guilds of workmen- They were originally trained 
no doubt in the convent workshop. For though the monks 
had at fimt been their own workmen when ail skilled 
labour was in their hands, they iiad long given that up 
and had trained craftsmen to work for them. Working 
now under free conditions and in a freer atmosphere the 
builders and master-masons gave new life to the art, 
discovered new methods, and developed a new style, new 
both m outward form and inward principle- Romanesque 
art in France was mainly a monastic art: only in the 
shelter of the cloister could art have survived in the 
confusion of the dark ages; and with the decline of 
monastic ism it passed into other phases more expressive 
of the tendencies of the age. The change was most 
rapid and complete in the royal domain, the centre of 
the new social and political movements, and though in the 
remoter provinces Romanesque art lingered longer and in 
some parts can hardly he said to have quite disappeared, 
the new art finally triumphed and made itself felt from 
the English channel to the Pyrenees. 

* V.-le-Duc, Diet Rah. ItL 777- '“Les cwbidrales ...h U bn da XU" 
sifecle avaient I 1 a Ibis an caractirc religiem et civil; Jh, sauf I'antel (jui 
ctait cutout tic s*s voiles, rien n^obstniniL ii iae." 

This U disputed by M. Luchflife ySadul Frame tit (he time of PM!if 
Augustus) who thinks tit* secular cations in the new cathedrals enclosed 
their choirs from the first with tapestries if nothing more 

The two views do not seem iirttoocileable. M. LucTuure is no doubt 
right in no* believing that the bishops had my democratic sympathies- bui 
this would not prevent their siding with the popular party, a* the Pope; did 
*ith the Gudfs. for political reasons, tritbem any affection for (heir principles. 


CHAPTER XXYI 

ENGLISH ROMANESQUE BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

When In the reign of Honor!us the Romans finally 
withdrew from this island, after having governed and 

colonized it for 400 y<^rs, a aa ion g as th:U 

the reign of Henry VIII to our own day, it will readily 
be understood that they left behind them traces ul their 
rule not only in the civil constitution of the towns, which 
was modelled on the Rom^in system t but also in the 
architecture and other arts which they had brought "i 
them and cultivated for so long a time. The whole 
country was dotted with Roman villas; ninety-two con¬ 
siderable towns had arisen under Roman protection, of 
which thirty-three were especially distinguished, and 
possessed regular municipal privileges . 

The remains of towns and country' houses throughout 
England testify to the refinement of society under Roman 
government. 'Excavation at Silchester has brought to 
light a British Pompeii ; similar discoveries have been 
made at Caerwent, and in the stations along the Roman 
wall, and await us at Verulam. The houses were large, 
handsomely finished with mosaic lloors. and comfortably- 
warmed by hypocausts. They show also by the difference 
between their plan and that or tLilian villas that their 
design was accommodated to the climate- 

1 Gibbmi fttap x£Xl. tbHawbg Richard of Cirtncestcr. Gildaahgfc , et*:i, 
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Of the mysterious period of British history that 
followed the departure of the Romans, when the natives 
were left to their own resources, we know just enough to 
tantalize us. A corner of the veil only is lifted for a 
moment by the monk Gildas, who WTOte during the lull 
that interrupted the career of the Saxon conquest, after 
the invaders had been checked by the British victory at 
Mount Radon, and while the Issue of the struggle was 
still doubtful. From him we gather that the Britons wore 
with difficulty united in the presence of the enemy, and 
turned their swords against one another when the general 
danger was removed 1 . Writing forty-four years alter 
the British victory at Mount liadon Gildas describes the 
country as laid waste and the cities no longer inhabited 
as formerly, but deserted and ruined, for though foreign 
wars had for the lime ceased, civil wars took their place'. 

In such a state of society there was no room for the 
arts of peace. Buildings left by the Romans might be 
turned into defences against the Saxons, or castles for 
marauding chieftains, hut it would be vain to look for any 
native architecture. The Britons had not assimilated 
Roman culture like the Gauls, and it is not likely that 
many Romans, if any, let the legions go without them. 
.Among the princes whose vices Gildas castigates we 
find side by side with the Celtic names of Vortiporius, 
Cuneglasus and Maglocunus, the Latin Con stan tin us and 
Aurelius ; but there is nothing to tell us whether they 
were Romans who had stayed behind, or Italianized 
Britons. All foreign artizans had probably departed 

1 Moris column; ent gnti, situi a nunc cm, ut rafinna essei ad 

reumdenda hostimn tc!a, ei forth esset ad dvilia belEa. cr peccarofum oners 
sustmends. Gilding Efitsta/a § 19, 

* Hud. $ ho tells tu lie was born m the year of the battle of Mount 
dadsn, whkh m 520, *0 that his history was written m 564. 
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with the rest, and few if any of the Britons were able, 
even it iheir civil wars gave them leisure, to carry on the 
arts and industries that had flourished under Roman rule, 
J he Britons it was true were Christians, and had churches 
of which some remains have come down to us, but they 
show only very humble architectural skill. Excavations 
at Sikhester in 1893 exposed the foundations of a small 
basilican church, which dating as it must from some time 
between Constantine's Edict of Milan in 3 [3 and the 
departure of the Romans in 411, may fairly be considered 
the earliest ecclesiastical building in England of which 
we have any trace. Small as it is. only 4 2 ft, in length 
with a nave 10 ft. wide, it is in miniature a perfect basilica, 
with nave and aisles, apse, narthex, and transepts. The 
w'alls are 2 ft. thick, of dint rubble with tile coigns 
(Fig. 113)*. Conformably to primitive rule the apse is at 
the west and the entrance at the east end, and the altar 
was on the chord of the apse, the position of the priest 
being behind it, Tacing the people and looking eastward. 
Both church and narthex are paved with mosaic of plain 
red tesserae, except for a square with an elegant pattern 
before the apse, on which or in front of which the altar 
would have stood. 

Although two churches ol British Christendom were 
Sound at Canterbury by Augustine and repaired and 
restored to use, most of them had, no doubt, been swept 
away at the return of Paganism with the Saxon conquest. 
In S. Martin s the traces of Roman work are dubious, but 
the plan of the little church of S. Pancras (Fig. i 14) can 
be made out, though if any part of it be Roman it was a 
good deal altered after the arrival of Augustine, 

• Arcfta/ef. yoL 53. p jfij, etc I am nvlebted to ihr Society of Aaik|caries 
for ill La iliuitTiiioiL 
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The earliest church in Britain according to tradition Ci^tnn- 
was at Glastonbury, where a legend, of which Bede is 
ignorant, has it that Joseph o! Arimathea built a humble 
fane of wattle and daub. Such a structure apparently 
existed in Du ns tan’s time, and was so highly revered 
that he enclosed it in his new church. And when after 
the conquest the abbey was again re-built an inscription 
was placed on a column to record the exact size ant! 
position of the primitive chapel. Its dimensions, 60 it. 
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by 26, seem to have been taken by S* Patrick ns the 
model for several churches in Ireland. Sir Gilbert Scott 
says they are nearly the same at the Saxon churches of 

Brixworth, Worth, and Dover 1 , 

During the two centuries which it took the Saxons to tv 
co mple te thet r coru^n est the reinai ns o f Roman arch ite c tu re t n ***■.- n 
must have suffered considerably 1 and as the S-ixons, like 
the Slavs in Eastern Europe* were a rural and not an 


1 Mt&arv&i Af i-hiteitur?, vnL ii. p 19* 
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urban people, hating towns and living in the country, as 
the many “ ing.s. hams, and thorpes" among our villages 
testily, the Roman cities were probably left to decay, 
except so far as some of the old British [jopulation may 
have been allowed to linger there. Bishop Stubbs says 
that London and York preserved a continuous life as 
well as some other cities; and when the land was ravaged 
by Danish invasion the Saxons were driven to take 
refuge in the towns and restore their fortifications. 

When the time came for re-building, and the need of 
architecture made itself felt once more, the land must 
still have been covered with examples oi Roman work to 
inspire the efforts of the builder, although in Britain, the 
remotest province of the Empire, Roman art, as might 
be expected, failed to reach the standard of Provence 
and Southern Gaul. Many of its remains are of very rude 
workmanship, blit at Bath, where the Roman Thermae 
were on a really magnificent scale, the architecture and 
its decoration are not inferior to the contemporary work 
of the later 2nd or 3rd century at Rome itself. The 
tympanum of the temple (Plate CXXXIII), dedicated, it 
is supposed, to Sul-Minerva {Dtn? Suit Mintnxu), is very 
irregularly composed. The helmet on one side, with the 
scalp of some wild beast drawn over it, would have been 
ill-balanced on the other by the little crouching human 
figure whose left hand holding a staff remains in front of 
the owl's wing. Other miniature figures appear to have 
filled the corners of the pediment, quite out of scale with 
the large M Victories" that support the disc. But though 
the tympanum does not reach a very- high classic standard 
in point of composition or execution it is the work of no 
mean craftsman, and the great Corinthian capital which 
belongs 10 it is excellently modelled Nothing nearly so 
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good was done in Britain during the next nine hundred 
years 1 . 

The Roman buildings at Hath were no doubt wrecked 
by the Saxons, as well as those in other parts of the 
Kingdom; but their ruins must have been for many 
succeeding centuries sufficiently imposing to excite 
admiration. 

Gi raid us Cambrensis describes the city of Caerlecn- 
upon-Usk, the old Orbs legionum, and the centre of 
Arthurian romance, as still retaining in i tS8 much of its 
Roman magnificence, though apparently in ruins. “ Here 
you may see," he says, "many traces of former magnifi¬ 
cence ; immense palaces that once with gilded pinnacles 
of their roofs imitated the splendour of Rome, having 
been originally erected by Roman princes, and adorned 
with fine buildings : a gigantic rower ; magnificent baths ; 
remains of temples, and places for theatrical shows, all 
enclosed by fine walls partly still standing, You will 
find everywhere, both within the circuit of the w r alls and 
without, subterranean buildings, ducts of water and 
channels underground : and what 1 thought especially 
noteworthy, you may see every'where stoves contrived 


* In the central head some set Sul, the name deity of the hot springs, 
irhom ihe Homans, after their Fashion, identified iritlt the Minerva of fbeir 
own mvOiulngy, just at Caere? unite* Metmiy ike chief deity of ihc Druid 
Pantheon. The owl i* appropriate to Minerva, but Sul was a fern a] e deity t 
and the hr..-! is a male on^. Others 5€c in it the Grorgntt, on the strength of 
the snakes id the hair, but Medusa has no need to add wings and a pair 
xnou&sache- to her other charm*. Some think it the Snn + from the 
ttmfmion of Sol and Sid H which led tn fJath being called A*/!*#* Satis 
instead of Aifunt Sulii . but this docs not explain the snakes and the star, 
] senturr to slight Aesculapius, the proper president over the hading 
watery on the ground of the snakes uud the aiar into which Jupiter t timed 
him After killing him with a thunderbolt. and for which the other theories do 
not account. The wings, 1 confess still Deed explanation. 
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with wonderful art, so that certain lateral and very narrow 
passages secretly exhale the heal V" 

it was therefore natural that in England, as in France 
and Germany, the ambition of the infant schools of archi¬ 
tecture, as soon as they came into being, was to revive that 
art of Ancient Rome which was their only model, and 
which even in this remote province, though it had none 
of the grand structures of Southern Gaul to show, was 
very far beyond their feeble powers of imitation. 

the earliest Saxon buildings were of wood, a. material 
so abundant in England as to influence our architecture 
down to almost modern times. The Saxons' word for 
to build was getymbrian t and in dealing with timber 
they probably showed greater facility than they did in 
masonry, having been originally a seafaring folk like 
their cousins the Northmen, In 627 king Edwin was 
baptized at York in the church of the Apostle Peter, 
which he had built hastily of wood*. Soon afterwards, 
however, under the advice of Paul iritis, who as a Roman 
had experience of more solid work, he replaced it by 
a larger and more splendid basilica of stone. This 
the Saxons proudly called building more Romanorum, 
while that in wood was described as in more Seoitorum. 
So when Finan. bishop of Lindisfame, in 6^2 built his 
church of timber and thatched it with reeds Hedc says it 
was done in the manner of the Scots'. 

1 1 • irald us Cam brensii, ihntrarium Camin'or, Cap- s'. Jieiiry of H Urtlinjf* 
don (Bunk i.r writing about 1*3; hits “ Kair- Legion in qua foil anchi*piscopatus 
lemporr Britcinum, nuivi: autein vix ejus men parent/ and (jiraldus 

00 ihr. strength of ikis passage h accused of esagget diioru Bui Sat says h£ 
saw these things* and we know he was there with Archbishop Baldwin 
TOCniENTiB for the ihixd Crusade. 

1 Quam ip*r <Je SipiD^.diaJo open eonimmL IM*\ Ectl Hist u, snv, 

1 Quam urncn l mm* Scuttoruin, non (it lapufe $cd dr mberre ^lq 
101am aunptmm, acque amndtne trxit Bede, EttL Hist : ill **v T 
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The first efforts of the Saxons in masonry were 
naturally not very successful. In 30 years Edwin s church 
at York had fallen into disrepair, and h 669 Wilfrid WOW* 
repaired it, covered the roof with lead, replaced the linen 
or pierced boards of the windows with glass, and whitened 
the walls above the whiteness of snow. 

Even the tombs and shrines of saints were made of 
wood. In 672 Ceadda, bishop of Lichfield, was buried in 
a wooden tomb, shaped like a little house 1 . At Greensted 
near Ongar in Essex there still exists a humble church 
of timber, not indeed of this early date, but perhaps the 
wooden church near Aungre mentioned in the chronicle 
of Bury as receiving the relics of S. Edmund in 1013. 
its wall consists of balks of timber set close together side 
bv side and resting on a wooden cill. 

The first serious step towards a Saxon Romanesque 
style was taken in 674 when Benedict Biscop\ on his mma- 
return to his native Northumbria from a third journey to 
Rome, was charged by king Egfrith to build a monastery 
at the month of the river Wear. After a years work m 
laying foundations, Benedict, in despair of finding masons 
in England, crossed to Gaul where he succeeded in finding 
them, and brought them back with him’. Such speed was 
made that within a year service was held in the new 
church. Again, when the building was ready Benedict 


* Tunsba Liguca in anotiunt tksniiwuiiilac 

1 Florence of Woneiicf :':sn»o 653' Calls him Benednaus cogrtomentu 
Owrin minis wr,nobilistfn*Aogt.mn, pro^n.tu=* RemUc 
*t th Ir,n 1845J ^ ^ainns ^ 

U. cot a bJ^op, bta it m the aflotoi S-^-Wy * the lUngs 

of 1 iodise, to whom he way Imvc Letn related- Benc&Ctm he thinks iwj 

he a name earned by the freiiu«U piteriratfes “ Kafllt 

■ Caemesadu, qu\ lapideani stbl rcctesinni junta Roman.m1tn.4yem 
semper atruibat, monsm foMnsrt, postulavil, n-cceprt, allulit, \ivie, Ojvttvl^ 
ecL Giles* fi. jS^>- 
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sent messengers to Gaul to bring glass-makers to gJaze 
the windows of both church and monastery, die art 
of gloss-making being unknown in Britain at that time, 
" It was done: they came; and not only did the work 
required of them, but taught the English how to do it for 
themselves/ From abroad also this rt/rgivstts cmpt&r 
purchased the sacred vessels of the altar and the vest¬ 
ments for the clergy, for nothing of the sort was to be 
had at home. 

But even Gaul did not furnish all he wanted for the 
tumishing and adornment of his church, Benedict him¬ 
self made a fourth journey to Rome h and brought back 
an ,£ innumerable quantity of books and relics; he in¬ 
troduced the Roman mode of chanting," and even 
persuaded John, the arch-chanter of S* Peter's and Abbot 
of S* Martins, to return with him to teach the English 
clergy. Among his pupils was the youthful Bede who 
tells the story 4 * 

Benedict also brought back from Rome many pictures 
for the adornment of hb? church and the edification of 


an illiterate people: a painting of die Virgin and the 
Apostles, which stretched from wall to waif pictures of 
the gospel-story for the south wall* pictures of the 
Apocalyptic vision for the north, ,J so that all who entered 
the church, even if ignorant of letters, whichever way 
they turned should either contemplate the ever lovely 
aspect of Christ and his Saints, though only In a picture, 
or should with more watchful mind revere the grace of 
our Lord s incarnation ; or else having as it were the trial 
of the last judgment before their eyes they might 
remember to examine themselves more strictly*” 

Rome was at this time under Byzantine rule* and 


k ^ £ **i+ Lib. iv. c. Jtviu. Vita* e d. Gibs, %oL L p. d. 
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Byzantine influences were strong there as may be seen m 
the mural paintings of the lately excavated church of 
S. Maria Antica. with their Greek names and inscrip¬ 
tions 1 . These paintings which Benedict brought back 
from Rome would probably have been Byzantine works. 

In a fifth journey to Rome, which shows how much 
more people travelled in those days than wc are apt to 
suppose. Biscop brought back further treasures. 

Eight years later, in 682, a fresh endowment by king ch^h-t 
Egfrith enabled Benedict to found a second monastery, 
which he dedicated to S. Paul, five miles off at Jarrow, 
where the Venerable Bede lived and died, removing 
thither as soon as it was built, from Monkwearmouth. 

These contemporary accounts—for Bede was bom 
three years before Biscop brought over his French 
masons, and entered the new convent when he was 
!*even v^trs old. — give a lively picture of die state o t i< 

Arts in England in the 7th century. Roman tradition 
was gone, the Saxons had 110 native art of their own and 
had to begin again and build one up afresh. Masonry 
was a forgotten art: wooden walls, thatched roofs, 
windows closed with linen or shutters, a flour^ probaby 
of bare earth strewn with rushes,— this till Biscop and 
Wilfrid came to the rescue, was the best they could do. 

The new art progressed but slowly. S. Cuthbert built 
a monastery at Lindisfame in 684. surrounded by a 
circular enclosure made of rough stone and turf, and the 
dwellings within were of earth and rough timber covered 
with thatch \ In Ireland, even as late as the 1 >th cen- 
tury,— though Mr Petrie thinks there were stone churches 

i r. tup. wt 1. p. 204. 5 m Paper* «f B^ lsh Schoal “ Rorae ' 
voi 1. p. 17. 

1 Kcdu, vm -V CuihktrtL 
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as early as the time we are speaking of,—when S. Malachy. 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1 148 began lo build 
a chapel of stone at Bangor near Belfast, the natives 
exclaimed in astonishment “ What has come over you, 
good man, that you should introduce such a novelty into 
our country ? We are Scots, not Gauls. What levity is 
this? What need is there of such proud unnecessary 
work? How will you, who are but a poor man, find 
means to finish it, and who will live to see it brought to 
perfection ? “ 

Benedict’s church at Mon£\ v sia&MOUTH, as the place 
came to he called, was no doubt the wonder of the age in 
England at that time, though according to our ideas it 
was a modest enough achievement. It remains to a great 
extent to this day. The plan was simplicity itself. The 
nave, an unbroken rectangle about 60 x 19 ft. inside, ami 
68 x 22'8 ft outside, exactly three times as long as its width, 
was preceded at the west end by a porch over which 
was a tower (Kg, t \ 5}. It is orientated, and no doubt 
ended square, but the original Saxon chancel was pulled 
down and re-built by the Normans, together with the 
chance) arch 1 . The square end and western porch con¬ 
form to the primitive type of British church architecture. 
The little oratories or Scotland and Ireland, which go 
back to the time of S. Patrick, are rectangular chambers 
squarely ended ; and in the square end of the English 
church, which has continued as a national characteristic 
to the present day. we have a survival of the primitive 
Christian temple such as the oratory’ of Gallerus and the 

1 I t has been suggested thai two blocks, caned with lions, now fixed in the 
vesuy iraU, were the imposts of the Sasun duncel arch. Original churrk cf 
S. Peitr, Mt'nL'icranuputli, G. F- Browne The tower arch 0/ S. HcncYs at 
Cambridge has two beasts at the springing, and so has the chance! arch at 
PfihtUH. 
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rude ehapdson the western isles of Ireland illustrated by 
Mr Petrie. The length of the church at Monk wear- nwtiih 
mouth corresponds :dmost exactly with the dimension of 
60 ft. prescribed by S. Patrick for one of his churches, a 
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dimension probably imitated trom the primitive Christian 
chapel at Glastonbury. 

The western part of the church, including the west ti* p<^ 
doorway, is now generally admitted to be Biscop's work, 
but only the lower part of the tower is original, for 
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marks in the masonry show that it iinbhed with a gabled 
roof above the second storey: the upper part, however, 
is still Saxon work though of the r ith century. 

The porch under the tower has a barrel vault, with 
its axis east and west, and doorways on all four sides, the 
western one having very remarkable baluster shafts in 
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Fig. 116. 


the jambs (Fig, 116). They carry a massive impost 
block from which the arch springs, and they rest on 
upright slabs reaching through the wall and carved with 
two curious serpentine creatures intertwined and with 
beaked heads. A frieze sculptured with animals, now 
much defaced, runs across the wall above. 

In the tower wall above this archway was apparently 
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a figure carved in relief about 6 ft. high. 11 would have Mwv- 
been a valuable specimen of Saxon art. but it has suffered 
the fate or similar Saxon sculptures at Headboum- 
Worthy. Bitton. and Deerhurst. and been defaced. 

The proportions of the church are very lofty, and the Lofty 
pitch of the roof is very steep, in both respects contrast- prDp0[t "“ 
ing very strongly with the usual proportion of the 
churches in the Norman style that succeeded. This 
feature of great height both in the body of the church 
and in the tower is a characteristic of Saxon architecture. 

The same lofty proportions are found at the Saxon Deerhurst 
church of Deerhurst on the Severn, between Tewkesbury d ™ ,cl1 
and Gloucester (Fig. 117), which was foLtnded before 
800. but probably altered a good deal in the 11 th century 
when it was restored after being damaged by the Danes. 

It has a western tower 70 ft. high, of which however the 
lower half only is original, and a narrow and lofty' nave, 
to which aisles were added in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
though there seem to have been Saxon aisles before 
them. The tower arches are small and semi-circular, 
springing from simple impost blocks. Then; seems to 
have been a western gallery', the door of which, now 
blocked, appears in the tower wall Above, still looking 
into die nave, the tower has a two light window with 
straight-sided arches like the arcading at Lorsch {v. xup. 
p. 6, Plate LXXXIII) the resemblance being increased 
by the fluted pilaster which divides the lights, Three 
triangular openings in the west and side walls of the 
nave are difficult to explain. 

The chancel was originally square, with an arch to the 
nave, and another to an apsidal sanctuary which has now 
disappeared. The arrangement looks like preparation for 
a central tower, but thewall and arch separating the chancel 
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t'wihnrsi from the nave which would have formed the west side 
of the central tower has disappeared and there is now no 
division (Plan, Fig. n8). A similar square compartment 
or chancel, for a central tower, occurs at the Saxon 



churches in Dover Castle and at Reptoti. Mr Mickle* 
thwaite believes that these and other Saxon churches of 
the same type had two towers, the central one for interior 
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dignity, the western tor a campanile, and possibly for 
habitation in the upper part. At the church at Ramsey 
built in 969 there were two towers “ quarum minor versus 
occidelitem...major vero in quadrifidae strucuirae medio," 
&C-, &c. J At Dover the place of a second tower at the 
west end is supplied by the Roman Pharos, which was 
once connected to the nave by a short passage. 
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Deer hurst has another Saxon building, the chapel of Data 
Duke Odd a, dedicated to the Trinity by Bishop Aeldred chapel 
in 1056*. It consists of a nave and chancel communicat- LWrh “ 
ing by a round arch on plain jambs with impost blocks 
simply chamfered on the under side. The arch has a 

1 HUt. Rawsirnus, cited MickJethwaiw. Arch. Journal, Dec. 

5 The date and r»amc of the founder ain? preserved on jin Ensmbed stout 
nm prtitrvH-d in the AahmDlnwi Muslim at Oxford. 
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plain un moulded label. and the entrance doorway is like 
it. The windows are splayed both inwards and outwards. 
The total length is 46 ft-, the chancel is tt ft. wide, 
and the nave l6 ft. wide and 17 ft. to the plate. T be 
coigns are of the long and short work frequent in Saxon 
building, though not peculiar to it, for I have seen some at 
a church in the Val d* Aosta, and the same construction 
has been noticed at Pompeii, at Tours, and round about 
Caen 1 , ft consists of alternate courses, one being Jong 
and narrow, set upright, like a small post, and the next a 
broad flat stone set on its bed and bonding back into the 
wall. These long and short coigns are not found in the 
earlier Saxon churches, and are a sign or later date. 

A lofty tower at the west end of the nave is almost an 
essential feature of the later Saxon churches built in the 
toth and 11 th centuries, h occurs at Earls Barton, 
Barton-on-Humber, Barnack, Urix worth, Wittering, Cor- 
bridge, and Clapham in Bedfordshire. At S. Andrew’s 
the tower of $, ReguJus or S. Rule has a strange likeness 
to the Lombard Campaniles, and might have heen trans¬ 
planted bodily from Italy (Plate CXXXlV), 

Like the Lombard towers the English pre-conquest 
towers have no buttresses, but rise four-square from base 
to summit. It appears that in some cases they formed 
the actual nave of the church, which was completed by a 
square chamber on the west, and another square chamber 
on the east, one being the baptistery' and the other the 
chancel The upper chamber in the tower, often as at 
Deerhurst furnished with windows looking into the 
church, and treated with some attention, may have been 

* Baldwin Bru*n in she Builder of Nates an Fr+cMfiusi Arcki 
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used for habitation J . The church at Barton-on-Humber 
seems to have been of this form originally 1 . 

The decoration by slightly projecting strips of stone 

.. f # -f ■■ ■ d-BCiyra.t3iiH 

sometimes arranged m various patterns, is a very curious 



T 

Fig. rig. 


feature uf Saxon architecture. Although strip-work of a 
kind is to be seen in German Romanesque the way it was 
employed by the Saxon architects is quite original and 

1 Mr Micklethw»r« w hit da borates this theory credits the tower rharch 
to OaBlsb irflaipnrp 

1 Esrlitr hitter? of R. Brown, F.S.A,, with LUtmm- 

tiaiu by Prof. Baldwin Brown. 
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national, and it owes nothing to Roman example. The 
best specimens of it are at the two Bartons that have been 
just mentioned, and in the tower at Earl's Barton 
(Plate CXXXV and Fig. 1(9) it is so profusely used that 
it almost deserves to be called splendid. It occurs also 
in the little Saxon church of Corhampton in Hampshire, 



JN PMENATICO. N0HTHANT5- 

Fig. ii& 

where the strips are framed round the doorways with 
rudely moulded bases and capitals. They are six 
inches wide, and project three inches from the wall face. 
Attempts have been made to see in this strip-w T ork de¬ 
coration a survival of the forms or timber construction, 
to which however tt seems to bear no resemblance. 11 is 
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no doubt only a device for decorating the wall, like the c«- 
blank ^readings of Toscanella and those of the brick '" r< 
buildings at Ravenna, and may possibly have been sug¬ 
gested by them. The bases and capitals of the wall-strips 
at Cor Hampton show that what was in the architect's mind 
was not a wooden jwnst, but a stone pilaster. 



F5g. iat. 


The Saxon tower of Barnack (Plate CXXXV 1 ), near 
Stamford, with its beautiful 13th century upper part, is 
decorated with this strip-work, and has window* slabs of 
pierced atone very like one I saw and sketched at 
j. jl n. 1 } 
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S. Lorenzo in Pasenatkoi Car away in I stria (Fig. 120). 
The tower arch, with its curious imposts of several 
courses of thin stone unequally projecting, is very re¬ 
markable. 

The Saxon church of S. Bene't at Cambridge 
has a tower with baluster shafts in the windows, and 
a line tower arch with two animals at the springing 
(Plate CXXXVH). 

The use of these dumpy balusters in the windows is 
another special feature of Saxon architecture. They are 
turned in a lathe, of v, hicli the stone hears distinct marks. 
Those in the doorway at Monkwearmouth are placed in 
pairs side by side, and measure 2! inches in height by 
to inches in diameter. Many more of the same kind 
are now built into the vestry wall, and two others 
are preserved in the Library" of Durham cathedral. 
Baluster shafts arc not tin known in Roman work, anti 
they may have given the suggestion for these. They 
are often used as mid-wall shafts, an in the tower of 
S. BeneVs at Cambridge, and that of S, Michael in the 
Commarkct at Oxford (Fig. 121), which though built 
probably after the conquest is obviously the work of 
Saxon hands. Nothing like the Saxon baluster has been 
found out of England, so that here again we have a 
distinct national feature. 

The most perfect and remarkable pre-conquest build¬ 
ing is that at Bradfgro-on-Avok, where Bishop Ad helm 
founded a church in 705. The existing building with 
its strange sculpture and arcaded walls is unique as a 
complete example of Saxon an. It consists of ,1 nave 
and chancel, with a porch on the north side (Fig. 122). 
And probably it once had a corresponding porch on the 
south which has disappeared, It is well built with fine 
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large masonry, facet! both within and without, and the 
exterior is decorated handsomely with shallow blank 
arcading of round arches springing from dumpy flat 
pilasters, some of which are fluted. I hese arc ad mgs are 
not really constructed like arches, but are sunk in the 
surface of the coursed ashlar of the wall. The roof is of 
wood (Plate CXXXVIII). 



Fig. in 


The interior is narrow and has the usual lofty porpor- 
tion, and the nave and chancel communicate by a low and 
narrow opening with a stilted round arch springing trom 
a plain block impost (Plate CXXXIX), The porch 
door is similar, and both arches have something like 
a rode version of the classic architrave round them. 

High up in the wall over the chancel arch are fixed 
two remarkable sculptures of flying angels (Plate CXL) Bradford 
holding napkins in their hands, which perhaps belonged to 
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a rood or crucifixion, on each side of which they might 
have been fitted. Doubt has been thrown on the 
antiquity of these figures, and Rivoira thinks, they are 
not coeval with the church but date from the i 3th century, 
lint there certainly was a school of sculpture in Saxon 
England, indue need by die foreign workmen who were 
introduced by Hi scop and Wilfrid. Wilfrid’s church at 
Hexham was painted and carved with histories and 
images in the ;th century. These figures at Bradford 
have a very Byxantine look, and have nothing of the 
grotesque which came in with northern Teutonic in¬ 
fluences. Somewhat similar figures or angels with their 
hands similarly draped with napkins occur in the 12th 
century mosaics at the Martorana, Palermo, where they 
are proved to be of Byzantine origin by their Greek 
legends'* Four of them fly round the figure of Christ in 
the dome, but a pair arc placed face to face like these at 
Bradford, ready to receive the soul of the Virgin which 
the Saviour is offering them. 1 hese figures however 
are in a much later style than those at Bradford. 

The latter were no doubt copied from some ivory or 
woven stuff of Eastern looms, and so acquired a character 
and style in advance of English art before the conquest. 
The same thing has been observed in other instances ; 
it explains the excellence of the figures cm the stone 
crosses at Ruth well and Hewcastle, far beyond the ordinary 
standard of British art at the end of the 7th century. 
The date of the Bewcastle cross is fixed by an inscription 
in 670-671, and that of Ruthwell is coeval or nearly so. 
In both of them the figures are modelled in a good style, 
the draperies are well composed, and the proportions 
are correct. The cathedral library at Durham contains 

5 HJtratiiLcd in Dalton's &) i intint Art wsd Arehatategy, pp, <54 j. 
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examples of ornamental work not less surprising. 1 he 
cross of Acca, a bishop of Hexham who died in 740'. 
is enriched with an arabesque pattern of singular delicacy 
and beauty, instead of the usual knot-work (Fig. 123). 
Canon Green well attributes this astonishing hurst of 
artistic achievement in the Northern Kingdom to I Lilians 
introduced by Wilfrid and Biscop, but ! know nothing to 
compare with it in Italian art of the same period, and I 
think it was inspired by the art of eastern rather than 
that of western Rome. It is confined to the Northumbrian 
school, and only lasted a short time there: the crosses 
found under the foundation of the Chapter House at 
Durham, which must be dated between 995 and 1130 
are barbarous enough’. 

It lias been observed “ that there was an epoch when 
ivory carving was almost alone in maintaining the con¬ 
tinuity of classical tradition in plastic art, and that to 
the lessons it was able to teach, the men who laid the 
foundations of Romanesque sculpture may have owed no 
small part of their capacity’.” 

The influence exercised by these smaller Byzantine 
works on the sculpture of the south of France has been 
noticed in a previous chapter 4 . There can be no doubt 
that it made itself felt also within our shores. Nor must 
we forget the effect which would be produced by the 
Byzantine paintings which were brought hither from 

■ Coqws veto ejoi <*. Acae) sepufam hi. duaeque ctuces lapideu 
mini frill atlamn decoratac pu±3 me sum, uua ad capu t, idttw ad p®d cs ejus. 
Syniflon. Hist. Rt&nm. 

1 See ea this subject Transaction* of Durham am T frertkamterlatut 

Architectural and Arthaeoiogtail Svoeij* ''*>1 Aiiv Latatepu of 

iurct and itiicribtd front in the Cathedrut Lihrctty , Durham, Hfttcriidd and 
Grrenwril Alw I'mleisor Lcthaby is the Anhittetmai Review, Ai*. i $ 12. 

J Catfrfigmtaflvvrus in th: British Museum, inTiwhicnon, p. mw. 

4 r. svp* ek XX. p. 7 a 
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Rome by IIiscop, whose example was no doubt followed 
by others as opportunity offered. For all hieratic 
decorative work the schools of the East seem to have set 
the example throughout Europe. 

The date of the Bradford building itself is very 
uncertain. To md<£e from the design, which shows ™-Av,,u 

J ^ * ii ■ r L dmich 

considerable architectural skill, and the execution ol the 
masonry which is excellent, the work seems Ihr too 
mature for the date of the original foundation by Bishop 
Ad helm about 705. One would naturally date it as well 
as the sculptures about the end of the 9th or even in the 
toth century. And yet William of Malmesbury, writing 
within a century after the conquest, a monk of Adheltns 
kindred foundation only a lew miles away, who must have 
known the building well, says positively that this is 
Adhelm's church 

Among the plans of Saxon churches two types appear, T»p» of 
One has the square east end of Brad ford-on-A von, and cbm-shr: 
includes Monkweannouth, Escomb, Wittering, Repton, 
and Dover, the last having a transept The other is 
basilican, ending in an apse, and either without a 
transept like Brixworth. Reculver, and S, Pancras 
the primitive church at Canterbury, or with one as 
Worth, and the curious little church at Silchester which 
has been described already {Fig. mj, p. 175)* 

Professor Baldwin Brown places in the oldest class C^&»* 
those which have narrow naves and square ended chancels, 
some of them non-Roman, and others Romano-British and &4X«rdin£ 
apsidal (ike Silchester and perhaps S, Pan eras 1 . Those 

■ 41 El cii ini hum diem eo toco kcUslqIu quaiu ad numen bcaiissiim 
Laurcnlii fevisse prediouur* 'Gesiii Piwiif. AngL) Micklclhwaile, in ilit 
piipei abo^ir dint, bolds ihut the tustinb' building is Adhehns. 

* Notts in The Hmidtr as above. 
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with a cruciform plan, and those with towers like Brix- 
worth which was built by Peterborough monks in 6£o, 
Reculver and Monkwearmouth belong to the 7th or early 
part of the Sth century. But the majority of the extant 
churches of Saxon workmanship probably date from the 
1 Ltil century, when Canute alter his conversion set to 
work to repair the havoc wrought by his father and lits 
ancestors; and in this class would be the churches of 
Bushain, \\ ktering, S. Uene't’s Cambridge, Corhamptorl. 
Stow, Worth, Norton, Deerhurst and Wootten-Wawen. 

The difference in the termination, square or apsidal, 
introduces another classification. The round end speaks of 
Roman influence, either that of existing Roman buildings, 
or that of the 1 talian monks who came in with Augustine, 
and who naturally inclined to the form of basilica they 
were familiar with at home. The square end on the 
contrary was derived from the old British church on one 
hand, and from thr Scotch missionaries from the north 
on the other. 

The ruined church at Reculver (Fig, 124), which 
dates from 670, had between nave and apse, instead of 
a single wide arch, a triple arch supported by the two 
columns now standing in the garden on the north side of 
the cathedral at Canterbury, The church of S. Pan eras at 
Canterbury had a similar triple arch, but there were four 
columns (Fig, 114, p, j 77 sn/>.\. The same arrangement has 
been traced in other early Saxon basilicas. Rivoira 1 says 
the remains which have been identified with the church 
of S. Cesar in on the Palatini; have the same feature, and 
that as this church was close to the convent whence 
Augustine came he must have been familiar with it, and 
may have imported the design to England, ft is curious, 

1 Qrigfxi di'lf /I tie etc, voL U. pji 232—3^4 
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and perhaps more than a coincidence that Kent, where 
these two examples occur, possesses two instances of a 
triple chance! arch of later date, one in the fine early 
English church of Westwell and another in the little 
church of CapeJ-le-Fem near Dover. 

We can only judge of the architecture of the large 
Saxon churches from description, for they have all 
disappeared, and the style is known to us only from 
smaller buildings. The great minsters built by Wilfrid 



Fig. 124, 

at Hexham and Riponare described in glowing language 
by Saxon and even by Norman writers. They dwell at 
length on the wonderful complexity of the lahric, on the 
chambers below ground of marvellously polished stones, 
the intricate building above supported on various columns, 
the wonderful height and length of the walls; on the 
capitals, and the sanctuary adorned with histories and 
images carved and painted, displaying a pleasing variety 
and wonderful beauty: on thepenticesand porticos; on the 
three storeys, and the upper galleries with their winding 
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5lair 5 50 that a muhitude might be there without being 
seen from below. From this we gather that the great 
Saxon churches had the triple construction of arcade 
triformm, and clerestory, which prevailed in all die larger 
churches of the succeeding styles during the middle ages. 
It would seem also that they owed a good deal to foreign 
workmen, for Wilfrid no less than Biscop,—both of them 
strenuous promoters of the authority of the See of Rome, 
—imported workmen from Italy of various trades to help 
in carrying out these great structures. This will partly 
account for the presence of a much stronger classic 
feeling in Saxon buildings, such as that of Brad ford-on- 
Avon, than in the Norman style which superseded it. 

Roman influence showed itself remarkably in the 
original cathedral of Canterbury (Fig. 127) to which we 
shall have occasion to refer in the next chapter. Edmer 
who had seen both says it resembled the church of 
S. Peter at Rome. 1 1 appears from his description to have 
had an apse at each end, dial to the west being no doubt 
the original Roman sanctuary, and that to the east being 
probably formed subsequently. Hut there was another 
instance of an English church with an apse at each end 
like those on the Rhine : the abbey church at Abinodon, 
founded in 675, was 120 ft. long and was round both at 
the east and west end 1 . It is remarkable also that it had 
a round tower, like those at Ravenna and in Ireland. 

It is unnecessary however to dwell at greater length 
on a style which has not very much artistic value though 
historically it forms a fascinating subject. Examples of 
it are found in all parts of the country, and there is no 


1 «i 


‘Ti ate bat in longitmiinc C ei xx juries cl eiai mtundjitti tan. in parte 
ocodentat quam m pan* crienlilL" Ckm. Momut. <i* AtinrA*. died 
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doubt that every town and village had its church before 
the conquest. In Lincolnshire alone it is said there were 
two hundred village churches, without counting those in 
Lincoln and Stamford, or the monasteries 1 . Careful 
observation is constantly adding to the list ot those that 
remain: the first edition of Rickman doubts whether 
there are any; the third edition of (835 mentions twenty, 
Parker's later edition names eighty-seven, and this number 
might now be increased. 

The style has many points ol difference both Jrom the 
Roman work which preceded, and the Norman which 
followed it. The absence of buttresses, the enormously 
high proportion of the walls in comparison with the length 
and width of the building, the slender lofty tower, the 
small western porch, the balusters, the strip-work, the 
long and short coigns, and the triangular arches are all 
features peculiar to the style, anti justily us in claiming it 
as a native art however much it was at first inspired by 
the ambition to build mere- /i 

Saxon architectnre suffered from two great waves of 
destruction, the inroads ot the Danes and Norsemen uho 
burned houses and churches indiscriminately* and the 
much more thorough sweep made by the Normans after 
the conquest, inspired not by mere love of destruction, 
but by artistic passion, and a spirit of pride, which 
impelled them to despise the architecture of the con¬ 
quered race, and replace it by their own vigorous work, 
which contained the seed of all tutu re development of 
English architecture, 

Saxon art seems to have sunk into a sort of Byzantine 
immobility. When we remember that a period of 464 
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years passed between the coming of Augustine and that 
of the Normans, and that there is but little difference 
between early -Saxon buildings and late; and when we 
think of the next 464 years with the tower of London at 
the beginning and Wolseys Palace of Hampton Court at 
the end of that period, we cannot but feel that in art as in 
politics the Norman conquest, with all the suffering and 
misery it caused for a time, was a necessary, and in the 
end a wholesome awakening. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


NORMAN ARCHITECTURE 

The Romanesque an of Normandy passed over to 
England before the conquest, and made its first appear¬ 
ance in the building which is the centre of all English 
History* 

Edward the Confessor had !>een reared as an exile 
in Normandy during the reign of the Danish kings, and 
when lie returned to England he was more a Norman 
than an Englishman. When therefore he resolved to Th* (.on- 
re-build the Abbey at Westminster on a more splendid Abtey’ii 
scale he adopted the Norman style with which he was ^ E tw 
familiar. From early times there had been a Western 
minster of S. Peter, so called to distinguish it from the 
Eastern minster of S- Paul. Eastward of this, to avoid 
interruption of the services, Edward's new church was 
raised in a style never before seen in England {Fig. 125). 

It had a round apse with an ambulatory aisle, a tran¬ 
sept with apsidsd chapels on its east side, a long nave, 
and two western towers. A nearly contemporary account 
written between 1065 and 1074 speaks of two storeys of 
vaults over the aisle, and a central tower with winding 
stairs covered with a roof of timber and lead. Such a 
tower is shown in the representation of the church in the 

1 Lift of KdnuirJ ih* CdHfttHtr ¥ ftoBa Series ; -o, Gfmmngi /ww Wnt- 
m ini ter A tiny t ed. Sir G. G, Scort- The cmfet&ot did not Jivt to complete 
the nave. 
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Bayeux tapestry, which however is no doubt very con¬ 
ventional. The plan was probably coextensive with that 
of the present church ; and this may account for the short¬ 
ness of the choir, which would, be unusual in an English 
church at the lime of the re-building by Henry IT I, 
Though the Confessor's Church has disappeared a long 
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range of his monastic building remains, reaching from 
the south transept to Little Dean's Yard, The upper 
storey, once the monks* dormitory, is now occupied by the 
library and the great school of Westminster. Below it 
is a low vaulted building with a row of massive columns 
down the middle from which the groining springs to 
either side, with plain flat transverse ribs, but no 
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diagonals (Fig. 136), like the crypts of Mainz, Speyer, 
and many others described in former chapters. Nothing 
can be plainer than the workmanship. The capitals are 
thick fiat slabs with a simple ovolo below, and the base 
is similar. Some of the capitals have been roughly 
decorated in Norman times on one side leaving the other 
square, showing probably that there were partitions 



Fig. T 26 [from oJewtfngj &%-<)• 


against them. There is a little better finish in the windows 
of the upi*:r storey, which have an outer order with jamb 
shafts and cushion capitals. But there are signs that iL is 
later than that below. 

The effect of this building, reinforced by the Norman 
conquest that followed, was to revolutionize the art of 
the country. William of Malmesbury, writing less than 
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■i century later, says the church " which Edward was the 
first to build in England in that kind of design, was now 
emulated by nearly all in sumptuous outlay," “ Now/' he 
says in another place, “you may see in villages churches, 
in towns monasteries rise in the new style of building 1 ." 

No sooner were the Normans established here than 
they began to pull down the existing churches and 
re-build them on a more magnificent scale. There could 
have been no necessity for this re-building: most of 
the Saxon churches only dated from the time of 
Canute, and could not have fallen into disrepair in so 
short ii time, for the Saxon masonry is on the whole as 
good it not better than that of the Normans, much of 
which is very bad. The general re-building was dictated 
by the ambition of impressing themselves visibly on the 
conquered soil, and leaving behind them an unmistakeable 
mark of their superiority to the conquered race in art as 
well as in arms. The Saxon buildings were small 
compared with those the conqueror. 1 , had left behind them 
in Normandy. But they were not content to build here 
as they had built there; their work on the conquered 
English soil should be still vaster and grander. The 
churches they began and to a great extent Finished within 
half a century after the Conquest,—Lincoln, Durham, 
S, Albans, Winchester. Gloucester, $. Paul's in London, 
Norwich and many more—are far bigger than the 
Norman buildings over the sea. The Abbey Church at 
Bath, built about i too by John de V dlula. the first bishop 
of Bath and Wells, was so vast that the site of the 
nave alone contains the present building’. When one 

1 Will Of M alm. ii_ 

4 v. 1 J apcr on iht Nonnan Caihednil of Bidt by j. X Irvine. 
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thinks of the number of buildings done in so short a 
time, of the enormous scate of most of them, and compares 
them with the scanty population which even two hundred 
years later is estimated at less than two million, and with 
the few appliances and slender resources of the 1 ith and 
I2lh centuries, one feds amazed at the enterprise of 
these Norman builders, who could not only conceive but 
actually carry out undertakings apparently so far beyond 
their means. 

It is not to he supposed that ali the traditions of the 
older English architecture suddenly disappeared : on the 
contrary the Saxon mode of building went on for a long 
time side by side with the Norman, which was itself 
largely influenced by it Professor Freeman observes 
that Edward’s dark cloister at Westminster is more 
Saxon than Norman; he traces the more Roman char¬ 
acter of Saxon work in the vast round piers of Gloucester 
and Durham, and derives the curious spiral channelling 
of the columns at Durham, Norwich, and Waltham from 
classical /lutings'. Church towers continued to be built 
like those at Deer hurst and Cambridge. The castle 
tower at Oxford is Saxon in character, and so is the tower 
of S. Michael’s in the Cornmarket (Fig, l*i) with its 
baluster shafts, placed mid-wall like those at Earl’s Barton 
and S. BeneVs at Cambridge. The crypt of S. Peter’s 
in the East at Oxford is very like W ilfrid s Confessio at 
Hexham and those at Repton and Ripon, and traces 
may still be seen of the two descending passages and the 
central tomb or relic chamber between them which exist 
in the earlier structures. The square east end of the 
Norman churches at Romsey, S. Frideswides, S. David s 
and S, Cross speak of Saxon influence, and the same 

1 F reeman’s JVomnuit vul. V. 
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national tradition in time supplanted most of the apses 
with which the Norman cathedrals began. 

The second Norman church in England was the 
cathedral of Canterbury. Lanfranc the Italian monk, 
abbot first of Bee, and afterwards of S. Etienne at Caen, 
whom William made his archbishop, was a native of 
Pavia. During his youth he would have seen rising in 
his native city arcaded walls, rich in marble and sculpture, 
of the fine Lombard Romanesque. The humble church 
of Augustine satisfied neither him nor his master, and 
just before his arrival an opportune fire had completed 
the ruin into which it had fallen from. age. " But though 
the greatness of the misfortune drove him to despair, he 
recovered himself, and relying on his strength of mind, 
he disregarded his own accommodation and completed in 
haste the dwellings needed by the monks. The church 
which fire and age had made unserviceable he pulled 
down to the foundations, desiring to build a more noble 
one 1 .' 1 The re-building was accomplished by Lanfranc in 
seven years. 

What Lanfranc destroyed was the ancient Roman 
church, which was recovered to Christian use by 
Augustine in 603, and enlarged, re-roofed, and restored 
by Otlo about 950, A < 1 escription of it has been left us by 
Edmcr who saw it pulled down and its successor built. 
He had been to Rome with Anselm, and had seen 
Constantine's church of S. Peter there, and he says the 
church at Canterbury was in some part imitated from 
it. The resemblance between two churches so vastly 
different in scale and execution could only relate to points 

1 Eceleii£iin SaHalaria, rjuam cam prefaEirm inceitdimn turn FtmRE4B 
inuiilcm fecerat, Itindiiiis deslruere ci iugimlffrem construm arpienA p etc- 
EUimer, cited Wills*, A nhiitftxnrf ffiif&ry of Canftrfatry Catiudr&L 
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of ritual arrangement; and if we compare the plan of 
S, Peter's (u. supra vol. t. p. 19, Fig. 2) with that of 
the Saxon church at Canterbury which Willis has con¬ 
structed from Edmer s account (Fig. 127), it would seem 
to be confined to the presbytery, which Edmer tells us 
was raised over a crypt or confessionary like S. Peter’s, 
and had to he reached by many steps from the choir of 
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the singers. This (kerns (ant&rum was in the nave like 
those at S. Clemente and S. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome 
and the excavated basilica of Salon a in Dalmatia’. The 
two flanking towers have nothing in common with 
S. Peter’s. At the west end Edmer tells us was the 
altar of the Virgin, raised some height and reached hy 
steps, and behind it against the wall was the Pontifical 

1 CliaruB psaltenrimii in autem ercktHar jKHtijfrLutur, drernti fabric* a 
Freqtwmria turtw mcIluu*. Edmer, cited Willta- 
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chair*. Willis conjectures that this implies a western 
apse, which may have been the original presbytery before 
orientation became the rule, 

Lanfranc's new cathedral was a basilica ending in an 
apse with transepts, and a central tower over the crossing. 
On the cast of each transept was an apsidal chapel, and the 
whole plan was very like that at Westminster (Fig. 128). 
Willis observes that the dimensions of the new Cathedral 
so far as can be ascertained, correspond very closely with 
those of S. Etienne at Caen, of which Lanfranc had been 
the first abbot, and which was built under bis direction. 
Nothing however Is now to be seen of Lanfranc's 
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cathedral but a Tew fetches of masonry opposite the 
spot where Becket fell. The choir was pulled down 
twenty years after its completion and re-built on a much 
grander scale by Priors Ernulf and Conrad between 
100 and 1110. To them we owe all the Norman work 
now visible above ground (Plate CXL 1 ), and the greater 
part of the crypt. In the slender jamb-shafts of the 
windows and the rich interlacing wall-arcades we see an 

1 Ad hoc share cum aa.ctrdoa agerct dhma inysteria (sotm pcrpulum 
qai dfionsuiTi siatat ad orientem vtrsAoi habeboi, Edcier, ciitd Willi*. 
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advance of the style towards greater delicacy and re- Cmiin- 
finement. Some of the colonnettes are twisted, some b ^ 
octagonal, and others are enriched with diaper ornament. 

Some of the capitals are rudely carved, but most are of 
the cushion form though often relieved by fluting. 

The crypt (Plate CXLII), the finest in England and The«yjn 
among the finest in Europe, is vaulted with cross-groining 
earned on monocylindrical pillars with plain transverse 
ribs between the bays. Many of the shafts are enriched 
with fluted patterns, scaled, zigzaged or twisted, and the 
capitals are either plain cushions, or carved with rude 
Corinth ianizing foliage, or storied with grotesque beasts. 

On one a devilish goat plays the fiddle to another, who 
is riding on a fish and blowing a trumpet. This Norman 
crypt of about moo extends under the smaller transept, 
and stops at the eastern apsidaJ end of Prior Conrad's 
choir. The rest of the present crypt eastwards is of the 
Later building after the fire of 1174. 

The great church at Winchester had been re-built wm- 
for the third time by Kynegils king of Wessex on his 
conversion in 635, and it became a cathedral shortly 
after when the see was transferred thither from Dor¬ 
chester in Oxfordshire. As usual various miracles 
attended its erection. A mason named God us fell from 
top to bottom of the structure, but no sooner touched the 
ground than he rose unhurt, wondered how he got there, 
signed himself with the cross, mounted the scaffolding, 
and taking his trowel continued his work where he left 
off, It is described in an elegiac poem of 330 lines by 

1 Anwt&j dt Win fourn r Rolls Sc?n& The 5^ miracles ^re not peculiar 10 
OirisiEiUtB A workman on the Farthenfiei who frit fmin a heigh r was 

unit*! by 4 medicine which Pallas revealed Eo Pcnde* iti a dream ■. Pluaudi. 
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the monk Woistan, who following the similar description.'; 
of U llfrid's churches at Rfpon and Hexham, enlarges on 
the mysterious intricacy of the fabric. The stranger 
arriving in the courts knows not which way to go, so 
many doors stand open to invite him ; and easting a 
wandering eye hither and thither he stands transfixed 
with amazement at the fine roofs of Daedalian art, till 
some one familiar with the place guides him to the 
threshold- Here he marvels, crosses himself, and with 
astonished breast wonders how he shall go out. so 
splendid and various is the construction. As Wolstan 
only conducts his visitor to the threshold of the church, 
all this mystification would seem to belong to an atrium 
before it, which may have had chapels or other monastic 
apartments opening from it to puttie strangers. 

But all this was not good enough for the Norman 
bishop VI alkelyn, a cousin of the Conqueror, w'ho began 
a new cathedral in 1079, In to86 it was ready for 
roofing. 1 he king had given the bishop leave to take as 
much timber from Hempage wood as he could cut in 
three days and three nights, and YValkelyn managed to 
cm down and carry off the whole wood within that time. 
The king coming soon after was quasi in exiasi /tutus. 
“ r bewitched ? .said he. " Had 1 not here a delight- 
ful wood ? " On learning the truth he was in furorem 
versus, and Walkelyn only obtained pardon by the most 
abject humiliation*. 

The new church was finished in noj, and consecrated 
in the presence of nearly all the bishops and abbots of 
England. The old Saxon church was still standing close 

Poslimio Rex, “ctfti,” tiujiih, 11 Walt* line, ego n 1 min prodtyus lufgi[»r, 
« tu nuni* Avidiu ocstilistl acceptor* Annalu <U WinUmi* (Anna/ts 
Monashei. vol. It. p. 34, RaUs Series). 





Fig. 129, 

Winchester cathedra! is the longest or the longest in site 
but one in the kingdom, but Walkdyn, T s west front 
reached 40 ft, still further westward (Fig. 129). Its 
gigantic proportions were probably occasioned by the 
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by, but its demolition was begun the next day. Till w>- 
then, there would have been the strange spectacle of ^uis^.W 
three great churches of cathedral size in one enclosure; 
for a few yards away, so near that the services of one 
church disturbed those of the other, stood Alfred’s New 
Minster, which was not removed to Hyde outside the 
town till a little later. 
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great flow of pilgrims to the shrine of S, Swilhin, This 
good bishop of Winchester was a very popular saint: 
Canterbury for a long while had no relics so attractive 
as his, and the monks were furiously jealous of the 
abbey in the older capital, which threatened their 
ecclesiastical supremacy, The possession of a great 
relic was the fortune of a convent. Gloucester for a long 
while was as badly off as Canterbury, till Abbot Tbokey 
sagaciously begged the body of the murdered king 
Edward II, which from fear of the queen had been 
denied burial at Malmesbury anti Bristol. and he was 
rewarded by a stream of pilgrims to the shrine of the 
Lord's anointed which tilled the coffers of the Abbey 
to overflowing. It was even said Lhat the monks of 
Canterbury regarded the martyrdom of Becket as a 
blessing in disguise, enabling them to eclipse all other 
places of pilgrimage in England, and almost in Europe. 

The cult of S. Swithin however did not languish, 
and it was to accommodate the swarms of pilgrims that 
Bishop Godfrey de Lucy built the beautiful retro-choir, 
almost a church by itself, in the first years of the 
13th century. 

The greater part of Walkelyn’s fabric still remains, 
though disguised in the nave by Wykeham's Perpen¬ 
dicular casing : but the transepts and the crypt have 
preserved their original form unaltered (Plate CXL 1 II). 
The aisles were vaulted in rubble masonry, with trans¬ 
verse arches dividing bay from bay, but no diagonal ribs. 
The upper roofs were, and in the transepts still are 
ceiled with wood. The details are rude, almost bar¬ 
barous ; the masses of masonry' enormous; the detail 
simplicity itself. No sculpture decorates it, the only 
ornament is a billet or dentil such as any mason could 
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chop ouL The columns have mere cushion capitals wb- 
formed by squaring off the four sides of an inverted tailudn) 
and truncated cone or hemisphere. Those in the crypt 
are strangely primitive, and seem rude imitations of 
some Doric capital that may have survived from Roman 
Venta Beigarum. Across the end of each transept (Plate 
CXLIU) there is the peculiar feature of a gallery, 
formed by returning the arches and vaults of the aisles 
with nothing over them, su as to form a terrace from £*i!=ry 
cri fori uni to triforium. The same feature occurs in 
Normandy, at S. liticnne in Caen, at the fine church of 
Boscherville and in that at Cerisy-le-hor6t, from which 
it would appear to be a feature peculiar to Norman 
architecture, though an instance of something like it 
exists at Le Fuy in Auvergne 1 . The isolated column in 
the middle of the north transept. " the Martyrdom." at 
Canterbury, which together with the vault it carried was 
removed for the convenience of the pilgrims, belonged 
to a similar structure; and there was a corresponding 
one in the south transept. The two storeyed apsidal 
chapel on the east side of the transept at the Priory 
church of Christchurch suggests a similar arrangement 
there. 

The Norman design of the transepts, which once 
extended to the nave, is a good example ot the import* Lrifarimn 
ance given to the triforium in northern Romanesque. 

In the south of France, in Aquitaine, Provence, and 
Auvergne, either there is no triforium or it is very small. 

In Italy it is generally the same thing, at all events 
during the Romanesque period, except where the church 
was built under Byzantine influence as S- Mark’s, and 

1 Thai hi l.c l*uy however is not in in original stale bulhu been brought 
forward. 
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S. Vitale, though their galleries differ somewhat from the 
northern triforium. S. Ambrogio also is an exception. 
In the east and in the Greek church the gallery plays an 
important part as the women's quarter, but it is difficult 
to account for its appearance in the north, where women 
were not separately provided for. 

From the crypt (Fig. 130) we can recover exactly the 
form of the eastern termination of Walkelyn's church. 
It was apsidal with a sweep of great mono-cylindrical 
columns: the base of one of them may still be seen in 
Bishop Gardiner’s chantry. It had an ambulatory aisle, 
and seems to have been Hanked on. each side by a small 
square tower. Eastwards was projected a Lady-chapd, 
aisle-less, and apsidal. The canted end of the decorated 
choir is accommodated to the original apsidal plan, and 
the eastern piers rest in great measure, though not 
entirely, on the original Norman foundation. The piers 
of De Lucy’s work bear on the walls of the Norman 
crypt below the original Lady-chapel. 

I he crypt is one of the largest in the kingdom 
(Fig- l 3°)> built with immensely massive piers, from 
which spring flat plain transverse ribs, and cross-groining 
of rubble work, plastered. It has an ambulatory aisle 
like the superstructure and its continuation eastward 
under what was the Norman Lady-chapel, is divided 
down the centre by a row of columns, carrying cross- 
groining like the rest. There is no ornament of any 
kind, and the capitals are as simple as the rest of the 
work. 

Winchester had a central tower which like many 
Norman towers fell soon after it was built, The recon¬ 
struction was begun at once in 1 toy, and the new tower 
is beautifully decorated inside with Norman arcadings. 
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intended to have 1>een seen as a lantern from the church, 
but now hidden by wooden groining of 1634, 

Rude as the work is at Winchester the general effect 
of Walketyo’s building is magnificently impressive, and 
there are few facades so grand and so satisfactory as that 
of the south transept* 

Ely cathedral was begun at the same time as Win¬ 
chester by Prior Simeon who was Walkelyn's brother, and 
as was natural there is a certain resemblance between the 
Norman work at the two places. At Ely one bay of the 
nave and one of each transept have been absorbed by 
Alan de W alsingham’s octagon, constructed after the fall 
of the Norman tower in 1321, At Winchester the nave 
has lost one arch through the setting back of the west 
front of the nave by Bishop Edyngton in the middle of 
the 14th century. But originally both cathedrals seem to 
have had 13 arches in the nave, and four in the transepts. 
At both churches the transepts have aisles on both sides, 
both ended with a short choir and an apse, though 
W inchester alone had an ambulatory round it There is 
even some ground for supposing that Ely had the same 
gallery from triformm to trilorium, occupying the last bay 
of the transept. 

Abbot Simeon however, who was 87 when he went to 
Ely in to8i, did not live to carry his walls very high, and 
the cathedral is in a later style of Norman than his 
brothers church at Winchester. Probably the only part 
of Simeon's work is the lower storey of the transepts 
(Plate CXLIV ), which is in an earlier style than the upper 
port; but even there the capitals of the great round 
columns {Fig,-141 inf.) show an attempt at decoration 
beyond anything to be seen at Winchester, After 
Simeon's death in 1093 no abbot was appointed by 
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William 11 , and the office remained vacant till it was Eir 

* t* + l j l QHlmr»i. 

filled by Abbot Richard in 1100, who finished the eastern 
part which is now superseded by a later building. The 
nave and the Norman stages of the western tower f ' r,L 
completed by Bishop Riddell (11 74 —* *^ 9 )* 

The greater part of the nave and transepts is still of 
the original building, but the eastern limb was re*built 
and prolonged by Bishop Hugh de Nortbwokl between 
i;2^ and t214 in the Early Pointed style, when the 
national square east end took the place of the Norman 
apse. The Norman pillars of the nave have shafts run¬ 
ning up to the rouf to mark the bays, but are alternately 
composed of clustered columns, and mono-cylindrical 
columns with small shafts attached. This gives an 
agreeable variety to the piers, which would, il ail alike, 
have been monotonous. At the west end is a second 
transept of later Norman work, with a great tower in the 
middle of the west end of the nave; and the design 
included a wing on either side, of which only the southern 
one now exists, with ait apsidal chapel on its eastern side 
and two ronnd Norman turrets at the end. 1 his is a 
singular feature, reminding one of the great churches on 
the Rhine, though the motive for a western transept, 
which is there supplied by a second apse and choir, is 
wanting here. 

At Ely the nave and transepts never received their 
stone vaults, and are still ceiled with limber. 

Norwich cathedral was begun by Bishop Losinga in 
1096 after he had moved the see thither from Fhetford. 

It is built on a superb scale, and still remains a Norman 
church, with an eastern apse surrounded by an ambulatory 
aisle, and with two chapels attached to the sides of it like 
those at Canterbury and Gloucester. A similar chapel 
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for Our Lady a£ the cast end probably completed the 
original ckevei. bui it was replaced by a larger rectangular 
one in the 13th century which has in its turn disappeared. 
The central tower is crowned with a later spire w hich was 
added in the 1 5th century and this, with the apse and the 
flying buttresses that support the 15th century clerestory 
and vault of the choir, makes the exterior of this cathedral 
exceptionally picturesque. The nave is some half-century 
later than the eastern limb; it is enormously long and 
has 14 bays, and the choir, with four bays before the 
apse, is longer than the usual Norman proportion. If 
the nave was built by Bishop Eborard (1121-1145), .is 
is supposed, its style is very archaic for that date. The 
pillars as at Ely are of two kinds, placed alternately. 
The principal piers are formed of a cluster of attached 
colonnettes with cushion capitals, some of which run up to 
the roof and serve as vaulting shafts. The intermediate 
pillars also now have attached colonnettes, but they 
have been cased and altered, the bases of the colonnettes 
that were added being of 15th century work. Originally 
they seem to have been huge mono-cylindrical columns 
without colonnettes attached, but with a single vaulting 
shaft only on the nave side starting above the capita]. 
In the eastern lay of the nave on each side one column 
remains in its original state (Plate CXLV) with a simple 
spreading cushion capital and spiral tiutings. The casing 
of another column has been cut into, revealing similar 
tfuttngs behind it, and there seems no doubt that like 
those at Durham these huge round columns once alter¬ 
nated all down the nave. The triforium consists of 
great open arches, undivided into two lights hy the usual 
central column, and is almost if not quite equal in height 
to the arcade below, resembling in this the proportion 
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of those noticed rn preceding chapters at Toureai in m** 
Belgium, and in Normandy. The same stem Simplicity 
reigns here as at Winchester and Ely: the capitals are 
of die plain cushion form, and the arches are little more 
than square-cut openings through the walls* which seems 
a survival of the Saxon method. The wide softils thus 
formed give space for several attached shafts with cushion 
capitals set side by side, both below in the arcade and 
above in the triforium. 

The exterior of Durham, with its three massive towers, »£- 
its enormous bulk, and its superb position on a rocky 
promontory round which the river Wear sweeps n a 
grand wooded defile, makes perhaps the most impre^siti 
picture of any cathedral in Europe (Plate C\L\ I). 

Terror of the Danes drove away the monks m 875 
from Lindisfame, where S. Aldan had been established by 
King Oswald, and where S. Cuthben in 68 -jhad built a 
monastery of rude huts of timber and earth, within an 
enclosure of stone and turf. For eight years they 
wandered, carrying with them the precious body of 
S. Cuthben. before they found a temporary resting place 
at Chcster-Ie-Street; and it was not till 995 ‘hat th ^ 
finally settled on the impregnable site of Durham. In 
909 Bishop Aldhun built the first stone church there 
This was destroyed by William of S. Canlef, the second 
Norman bishop, who laid the fits* stone of a new minster Th^ 
in 1093- Before his death he had completed the eastern d^rd. 
part as far as the crossing, including the east side ol the 
transepts; and the monks continued the work afterwards, 
completing the transepts and central crossing, and the 
first bay of the nave. 1 ’he western side of the transept. 


1 Bede, Vita S. Cntkbirii, v. tu/>. p. i8j- 
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which is their work, is plainer than the other and has no 

aisle. 

The choir now ends in an eastern transept, the "chapel 
of the Nine Altars,” built in a vigorous Early Pointed 
style, Originally, as might be expected, it finished with 
an apse, and in 1875 it was discovered that instead of 
having an ambulatory like Westminster, Canterbury, and 
Norwich round the central apse, the church ended with 
three apses like S, Maria in Cosmediu at Rome, and the 
churches of the Greek rite. The two side apses seem to 
have l>een square externally though round within, as is 
the case at the Euphrasian basilica of Parcnzo (v. vol. 1, 
p. 182), 

The Norman choir had four arches in two double 
bays east of the crossing: the main piers have attached 
half-columns, and are elongated as if they were segments 
of a side wall, and the intermediates are circular with spiral 
and zigzag Hu tings. A later bay occupies the place of the 
Norman apse. The details are plain, though the arches 
of the main arcade are rather richly moulded, an advance 
on those of Winchester (Plate CXL111 sup .) which are 
not moulded at all. The triforium has a moulded in¬ 
cluding order over two sub-arches with a central column. 
The clerestory windows are very plain and In the choir 
have no mural passage, The design of Carilef s work is 
continued in the transept (Fig. 131) where some of the 
original shafts remain, running tip to the top of the wall, 
showing that though the aisles were vaulted the central 
span was intended to be covered by a wooden roof. 

The capitals are all of the cushion type, but those of 
the cylindrical columns are eight-sided, which makes them 
deficient in projection, and gives them a curious bluntness 
of effect. 
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The nave was built by the next bishop, Ralph h lam- 
bard (1099-1128), and show's an advance in technique on 
the earlier work. The simple clerestory of Carilefs build¬ 
ing is handsomely replaced by a triplet, with a central 
arch opposite the w indow, and a narrow arch on each side 
carried by colonnettes; the triforium has two including 
orders instead of one ; and the main arches are enriched 
with zigzags and other ornaments (Plate CXLY 1 I). 
They are grouped in double bays, the intermediate 
columns being cylindrical, and fluted or enriched with 
channellings in chevrons or chequers. The stone vault, 
which is thoroughly developed with rib and panel con¬ 
struction, is supposed by some to have been finished 
before >133'. I think it more probably dates from the 
13th century or at the earliest from the time of Bishop 
Pudsey (1153-1195) the builder of the Galilee, It has 
many peculiarities. There is a heavy transverse arch 
dividing one double bay from another and between 
them are two quadripartite vaults with no transverse rib 
to divide them. The same plan obtains in the transept 
(Fig. 131). lam not aware of another instance of this 
arrangement 

The great transverse arches are pointed, but they are 
segmental t the height being given by the side walls and 
the round arch of the central tower, a pointed arch could 
only be got by dropping the springing. This again 
implies that the present vault was not the covering 
originally contemplated. 

1 Canon Grwpwell, Pttrham Odki&ai, 1897, p. 36- He quotes Syffleoft 
■if Otirham, who up the mtmJw completed (he nr-.w between the dcaih of 
Flanbtni in H2S, and the iUcrcs^Ot of Gaifrisi Rufuj in IIJJ. Ett Itmjiore 
na vii cede s i ne D Lmdi&tisjiii, mutiEhia optfi tst, Symcon* 

a m i iMua tifi, Cap, L Quinn Greenwell ihit at the death of Flafsbiinl 

there m nothing but ihe vjuJi left for them lo dn, but ihin seems a large 

at'umpLEQft. 
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The Galilee chapel outside the west end, which over¬ 
hangs the precipice, and where lie the bones of the 
Venerable Rede, shows what the Norman style was 
developed into when greater experience and riper con¬ 
structive power enabled the builders to design in a lighter 
Style and with more elegance (Plate CXLVIII). It 
was built by Bishop l’udsey about the year 1175, less 
than a hundred years after Bishop William laid the first 
stone of his ponderous arcades, and it shows a fairly 
rapid advance in architectural skill'. Indeed the architect 
reduced his supports dangerously. Of the present 



Fig. (ji 

qua trefoil columns (Fig. 132) only the two marble shafts 
are original, and the stone shafts were added by Cardinal 
Langley (1406-1437) to strengthen them. The original 
arrangement remains in the responds, which have the two 
detached marble shafts without the addition. Some oniy 
of the capitals have the abacus broken out over the 
additional shafts ; several still retain the simple straight 
abacus belonging to the two marble shafts, like the 
entablature over the coupled columns at S. Costanza in 
Rome ( v . vol. t. p. 190, Plate XLIV). 

1 The names of Bishop Pudsey's andiiteets art recorded,—Richard and 
W ill ism They are called imgtninitrtt. GrtenwtU, op tit. p, 48 
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The development of ornament however did not keep 
pace with that of the architectural form j in the Galilee 
arches we have still only the conventional Norman zigzag, 
and the capitals consist of four plain lint leaves which 
hardly amount to sculpture. In this respect the work at 
Durham lags behind that at Canterbury, where by this 
time Romanesque tradition had almost been forgotten. 

Winchester and Durham between them furnish an 
epitome of Norman Romanesque. The plain unmoulded 
orders of Bishop Walkelyn ar<- followed some 20 years 
later by Bishop Williams well-moulded arcades at 
Durham; his simpler work is succeeded in less than 
another 20 years by Bishop V lam bard's more ornate and 
refined work in the nave; and half a century later Bishop 
Pudsey's elegant Galilee brings us to the period of tran¬ 
sition from Romanesque to lighter Gothic. 

Theadvanceat Durham on the transepts of Winchester 
is shown also by the infinitely better proportion of the 
three storeys. At Winchester the iriforium and the 
great arcade are nearly equal in height. At Norwich 
they seem quite so. At Durham the great arcade is 
raised at the expense of the upper storeys with a magni¬ 
ficent result. In that splendid nave, with its huge 
towering columns, no artist can stand unmoved. 

The interesting church of Pittington, some five or 
six miles from Durham, is said to have been another 
work of Bishop Pudsey, The Huted and spirally adorned 
columns of the nave (Plate CXLIX) seem to have been 
inspired by the earlier work at Durham, but they are 
carried out differently. The spirals at Durham are 
chased into the cylindrical shaft, and do not mar the 
outline. At Pittington they are left in relief, and the 
ground is sunk instead, with the result that except where 
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the spiral roll reaches it ihc capital overhangs the shaft f^imp.n 
disagreeably. The days of this spiral ornament were 
really over, and the artist trying to do something original 
in that way has bungled. The capitals even here do not 
rise above a version of the cushion type (Fig. 133). 



The sternest Norman work in England is that of the s. Atw * 
Abbey at S. Alban's, of which the earlier part was built “* 
by Abbot Paul between 1077 and 10S8. Here there are 
absolutely no mouldings on the edge of pier and arch. 

The material employed had no doubt something to do 
with this, being chiefly brick from the Roman city of 
Verulam, and die remains of the Saxon church which 
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Abbot Paul pulled down, Among them are many of the 
balusters which have already been noticed as peculiar to 
Saxon architecture 

CUtow On a smaller scale the same simple unadorned Norman 

construction is shown in the fine church of Elstow near 
Bedford (Plate CL) where the square-ordered arches 
spring from a mere impost moulding, without e ven the 
usual cushion capital. 

h^T Si Peter noRouctt was not begun rill iti 8 , and the nave 
raiiir_jisj was not finished till the end of the 12th century. It is 



practically a Norman church still, though the primitive 
style of the nave at a period when elsewhere the style was 
changing into EarJy English is apparently an archaicism. 
The western part of the nave in fact was hardly finished 
in the Norman style before the well-known west front 
was begun in the Early Pointed manner The church is 
basilican, and ended eastward in three apses like the 
original plan at Durham, The central apse still exists, 
though a good deal altered to make it harmonize with 
the Perpendicular retro-choir at the east end. 
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The details show progress in refinement. The 
triforium arches are graceful and prettily decorated, and 
the aisle vaults have diagonal as well as transverse ribs 
of a heavy roll section. The nave retains its painted 
wooden ceiling of Norman times. 

The columns an; massive and have attached colon¬ 
nettes, some of them rising as vaulting shafts, others 
carrying the several orders of the arches, but in many 
cases, where the correspondence of order and shaft is 
not observed, the cushion capitals, which are universal in 
tile Norman part, are broken out for the orders, though 
the main pier below remains a plain cylinder or octagon 
(Fig, *34), 

The lofty proportion of the triforium stage which has 
been noticed at Winchester and other Norman churches 
is maintained here, though the gradation of die three 
storeys is more pleasing at Peterborough. 

At Gloucester on the other hand, which was begun 
by Abbot Serlo in 1089, and dedicated in 1100 much 
greater importance is gi ven to the nave arcade; it attains 
a stately proportion at the expense of the triforium, which 
is diminished to very small coupled lights under an 
including arch (Plate CL I), The columns are enor¬ 
mous cylinders built of small masonry' and with plain 
round capitals, which are neither moulded nor carved, 
but devoid of any ornamentation From these capitals 
all the orders of the arch spring, unprepared for by 
anything below, and are decorated with plain roll mould¬ 
ings, zigzags, and billets. The general effect, if a little 
severe and cold, is extremely Impressive. 

Tewkesbury Abbey has the same huge cylindrical 
columns in the nave, with plain round unornamented 
capitals, and arches of still simpler detail than those at 
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Gloucester, and the trilorium is quite unimportant, 
pinched up against the clerestory window-sill. The 
clerestory however is not original, and the Norman 
design may have been different. The magnificent west 
front with its deeply recessed arch of many orders and 
its two piquant pinnacles, together with the grand central 
tower over the crossing make this one of the very finest 
examples of Romanesque architecture in existence 
(Fig- r35)‘* 

Hereford and Malvern 1 have the same massive 
cylindrical columns with simple round capitals; that at 
Hereford however having attached shafts on one side and 
surface can ing on the ovolo of the capita!. At Malmes¬ 
bury' the round capitals are scolloped in imitation of the 
cushion form, and there is a similar capital, still further 
enriched, at Auhey Dore in Herefordshire. 

These cylindrical columns with a plain or nearly plain 
round capital at Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Malvern. 
Hereford. Abbey Dure, and Malmesbury, seem to form 
a distinctive west country' type differing in many par¬ 
ticulars from the cylindrical columns already' noticed at 
Durham, Norwich, and Waltham, and others at Fountains, 
Build was, and 5 . Bartholomew's in Smithfield. 

1 J im indebted to Mr Raffles for Stave loitjtfixtace hh beautiful 
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Or the two great conventual churches which Hamp¬ 
shire boasts in addition to her cathedral, Romsey is 
remarkable among Norman churches for its square east 
end, which has the further anomaly of containing two 
windows, so that a pier comes in Lhe middle instead of a 
light. The same peculiarity exists in the church of the 
Hospital of 5 . Cross near Winchester. 

The other Hampshire church, the Prior)- of Twvsmam 
or Christchurch, which is on the scale of a cathedral, 
was probably begun by Ralph Flam bard in the time of 
William Rufus. The nave and transepts (Plate CLII) of 
the original building still remain, but the eastern arm and 
the chapels beyond it were re-built with splendour in the 
14th and 15th centuries. There was perhaps a Norman 
central tower which has disappeared, ami a fine 15th 
century tower has been added at the west end. The 
aisles are vaulted, and the nave is roofed with wood. 
The Norman roof was replaced in the 141I1 century- by a 
handsome one of timber, now much decayed, and hidden 
by sham vaulting of lath and plaster. The nave piers 
are very simple.'—rectangular masses of masonry with 
attached colonnettes; and the triforiuni is divided by a 
central column into two sub-arches under an including 
ane. The lofty proportion of the triforium here is like 
that at Winchester, Peterborough, and Ely. 
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One of the most remarkable features of the Norman 
work at Christchurch is the round staircase turret 
(Plate CLI 11 ) at the N.E, angle of the north transept, 
which is richly decorated not only with arcadingv but with 
roll mouldings in relief, forming a reticulated pattern on 
the surface, a feature of rare interest, which occurs also 
at Le Mans in France (p. sup. p, 16o. Plate C XXIX), The 
capitals of the arcades on this buttress form an instructive 
series of early Norman carving. 1 hev have the square 
abacus and preserve the tradition of the classic volute. 

The nave of Rochester (Place CUV) which, in its 
present form, dates from 1 i 15 and onwards, show's an 
advanced stage of Norman Romanesque by its clustered 
piers, in which the shafts correspond to the members of 
che arch they carry, and by the graceful enrichments of 
the spandrils or the triforium, or rather the arch which 
represents the triforium, for it has the peculiarity of being 
open to the aisle, so that both the lower arch of the 
nave arcade and that which should belong to a triforium 
look into the same side aisle. 

Professor Willis observes that originally the same 
peculiarity existed in the Abbaye aux Homines, at Caen, 
though the aisles were subsequently vaulted at the level 
of the lower arches. He suggests that the same 
arrangement may have been adopted in Lanfrancs 
cathedral at Canterbury. At Rochester, there being 
no floor to the trifurium, a passage way is formed 
through the piers at that level. 

The chapel ofS. Maryai Custom bury (Plate CLV), Gb»tad- 
which used 10 be known as S. Joseph’s, represents the s, iinr/s 
primitive church supposed to have been built by Joseph 
of Arimatheah It stands at some distance west of the 
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great church, to which it was joined by it Galilee porch. 
It was consecrated in 1186 and affords another instance 
of the conservatism of the monastic orders ; for while at 
Canterbury English William was building in a style of 
advanced transition towards Early English, this chapel at 
Glastonbury is round-arched and adorned with interlacing 
Norman arcades, zigzags, and billet mouldings. The 
capitals alone betray a later taste, for they have discarded 
the convex outline of Norman work and adopted die 
concave form, and something of the springing character 
of the coming mp A crocket of Gothic architecture. The 
same spirit of archaicism shows itself in the architecture 
of the great church which was built after this chapel, for 
though the arches are pointed, and trefoil cusps appear in 
the trjforium, the mouldings are enriched with the zigzag 
and billet of the older art. 

This brings us in fact to the meeting of the two styles, 
Romanesque and Gothic, and to the end of our period. 
At Malmesbury, Fountains, and Build was though we have 
the massive cylindrical columns of the Norman period 
they carry pointed arches. The round arch neverthe¬ 
less lingered on in unccmstructionaJ features, in duorheads, 
windows, and ornamental a readings. The monks especially 
loved it best, and dung to it with conservative zeal, 
though in matters of construction the superior convenience 
of the pointed arch could not be denied. At Fountains 
the clerestory windows are round-arched though the 
arcade below is pointed. The aisles there are vaulted in 
a very primitive way, by barrel vaults with their axis at 
right angles to that of the nave, springing from round 
arches turned From pier to wall. 

There is no richer example of late Norman architec¬ 
ture than the tower of Castor church in Northamptonshire 
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(Plate CLVT), The church was dedicated in 1124, as a <£*£' 
stone informs us which is built Into the south wall of the 
chancel 1 . T t resembles the later work in the upper storeys 
of the steeples of S, Etienne at Caen (n§$. p. 1 54- ^ att 
CXXVHj and that at S. Michel des Vaucelles {Plate 
CXXV 11 I) and the tower of the south-east transept at 
Canterbury (Plate CXL 1 ). It will be observed that the 
or nam ent however rich is purely conventional, more 
mason's work than sculptor's. 
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Fig- 1 & 

The church of S. Peter at Northamptok, which s*JJ**> 
Mr Sharpe dates as early as 11 3 S> but others with more mptim 
probability about 1180. is remarkable on many accounts. 

It is one of the very few instances in northern Gothic 
architecture where polychrome masonry is used as a mode 
of decoration. The strong orange-coloured iron-stone 
or South Northamptonshire is employed in conjunction 
with white free-stone in bands and alternate voussoirs, 
with a very happy effect. The church but for its square 
east end is a perfect basilica (Fig, 136), unbroken by 

■ This none s*eni« not to be m its original place or state. The las; 
numeral is Tint in relief like the rest but scratched ^ery rudely into the stone. 
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Xnrtfa 10 *" C ^ ianct ^ arch, with round arches on columns, and 
smpton wooden roofs. The principal columns are quatrefoil in 
plan, formed of four attached shafts, of which one runs up 
to take the tiebeams of the trusses, and they once had 
arches springing from them across the aisle. The inter¬ 
mediate columns are cylindrical, with an enriched and 
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moulded band or ring surrounding them about mid-height. 
They all have stilted attic bases, which in some r^sp c have 
toes, I he tower (Plate CLVIT) at the west end is not 
in its original state, but was re-built in the 16th century 
with old materials and not on the original site, but farther 
eastward, cutting off half of the next double bay. 11 has 
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a magnificent Norman arch of many orders decorated, as & 
are all the others in the church, with the zigzag. Another lUDptcizt 
richly decorated arch of four rings and a label in the 
west wall once probably surmounted a west doorway 
(Fig. 137): but these rings are now merely inserted Hat 
into the wall over a perpendicular window. Originally 
they would probably have been recessed as orders. 

The two western angles of the tower are buttressed each 
by a group of three round columns running up to the 
top stage which is of the i6th century. These buttress 
columns can hardly have been invented in the [6th cen¬ 
tury when the tower was pulled down and re built, and in 
all probability they formed part of the original Norman 
structure; but they are so far as l know unique in 
England, and remind one of those of Notre Dame at 
Poitiers, and Civray in Poitou (f. sup. Plates C. Cl). 

The clerestory on both sides is handsomely arcaded 
outside, and the arcades are carried on to the east end 
which has been reconstructed on the old foundations 
(Fig, 138) and on a design more or less conjectural 1 . 

The sculptured capitals of this church are interesting n™ 
examples of what the early Norman artists could achieve, 

They are well proponiuned, of a convex or cubical shape, 
and the carving takes the form of surface ornament as 
it did in Byzantine work. Some of them have figures of 
animals; others simple attempts at foliage, quite inartis- 
tically arranged ; the best are covered with ornament 
half-way between foliage and strap-work. They have 
very little ordered arrangement such as classic example 

» Mitfmy ij f tkf Chunk of £. fettr, Northampton, by the Rer. R. M. 
Scijcaulsoti. His book contains in an append!* Sir Gilbert Scott's report 
ami account of the venous stages of construe item and reconstruction. The 
church is illustrated in Sharped Churches of the Ncm Valley. 
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would have taught. In the capital shown in this 
illustration (Fig. 139) there is to be sure a leaf to 
mark the angle, and the leasts arc placed symmetrically, 
but the scroll-work wanders loosely over the surface, and 
the rudimentary idea of vegetable growth is ignored, for 
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while most of the sprays branch off as they ought m the 
direction of the main stem others start from it backwards. 

In sculpture indeed the Norman school, whether 
here or in Normandy, lagged far behind those of the 
South or France and Burgundy, where the remains of 
Roman art afforded superior instruction. At first it was 
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rarely attempted, and the earlier churches seldom got 
beyond cushion capitals, and billet or dentil mouldings. 
The next step in advance was the introduction of Midi 
simple conventional ornaments as the zigzag, which the 
carvers soon learned to treat with much skill and refine¬ 
ment. The front of Castile Rising church m Norfolk 
affords a pleasing example of this kind of decoration. 
Nowhere is it so lavishly employed as in the tittle village 
church of Ifflev near Oxford, where its profusion is some¬ 
what tedious. The early efforts of the Norman sculptors 
at the human figure are deplorable, and are like the efforts 
of the street boy with a piece of chalk on the palings, or 
shall we say the masterpiece of a post-impressionist 
painter. 1 have in former pages observed the same 
difficulty in dealing with the figure in the Lombard school, 
and it is only fair to say, that these figure* (Plate CLV I \ I) 
at WokowfcLi. in Suffolk are not much worse than those 
at Cividale in Friuli*. 

The Norman attempts at animals are not much 
better : they are generally grotesque lions treated herald¬ 
ically with tails that branch into foliage, barbarous enough, 
and showing but little promise at first of future excellence. 
In the tympanum at Stow Longa, Huntingdonshire 
(Plate CLIX), there is a queer figure of a mermaid, 
with on one side an animal apparently mounting a 
pedestal or altar, and on the other what seems to bo an 
Agnus Dej. It is attempted to read a symbolic meaning 
in these sculptures, but without much success. That at 
Word well has been variously interpreted to mean the 
sacrament of marriage, Christ giving the benediction, or 
Edward the Confessor and the pilgrim, and the same 

1 l have I., tWk Mr tCcyw-: for Pbin CLVtll, CLIX, and CLX Unn 
tus work on jV r TympdLHji j K< 1 LinUU in Gnai Rriixin 
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license of interpretation may he accorded to most of the 
others. Subjects from the Old or New Testament are 
sometimes attempted with miserable success, and now 
and then the design seems based on Byzantine example. 
It will be observed, as for instance in the donr-head from 
Stow Longa, how far superior in technique the purely 
architectural ornament Ls to the sculpture in the tympanum. 



Fig. 14a 


The capitals gradually grew from the simple cushion improve- 
type into something more artistic. At lirst the ornament 
was treated superficially like the cubical Byzantine ^ :i11 
capitals, of which the example given already from 
5. Peters. Northampton, is a favourable instance, In 
many cases the ornament is applied without any con¬ 
structive idea whatever. In the example from Castor 
(Fig. 140) there is no attempt to express decoratively 
the form and function of a capital but the figures are 
placed on the surface ;inyhow ; a teaf finishes one angle 
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with nothing to balance ft on the other, and on the left- 
liarnJ capital is an ill-designed pt-rcu of foliage at one 
comer with no resemblance to nature and no relation 
to anything. Nothing could be much more barbarous. 
An early rudimentary attempt to decorate the cushion 
capital is shown by Fig. 141 from Ely, where the 
corners arc adorned by a very* abstract form of leaf with 
a simple scroll turn-over. This is said to be part of Abbot 



Fig- (41. 


Simeon's work, but though nothing could well be simpler 
it is more advanced than anything by his brother at 
W inchester. 1 hem arc precisely similar angle leaves in 
the capitals of Ernulfs crypt at Canterbury. 

The next step was to break up the cushion by fluting 
it, which marked a decided advance ; and then the semi¬ 
circular ends of the cushion so divided were decorated 
by sunk carving as at Ludlow, in the arc a ding of the 
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round chapel (Fig. 142), In addition the abacus was N,.rajii 
often enriched by diapers as at S. Peters Il£DFOti> 

(Fig. 143) where also the shaft and the arch mould arc 
decorated with spiral and zigzag mouldings studded with 
little jewel-like bosses. Later as ill Peter do Lein’s nave 



Fig 14J- 


at S. David's (j 176^1198) the divided cushion capital 
lost its convex form, and curled over on a concave line, Atxwinn- 
the different divisions becoming almost stalks of vegetable 
growth; and the next step was to treat the rounded end gJJJ” 
as a plaque for sculpture (Fig. 144), suppressing the 
stalk altogether and substituting real foliage, in which 
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appears that curious Early English trefoil leaf, of which 
I have never seen an example beyond these shores, 
except at Bayeux. 

In conventional ornaments, such as diapers and 
panelling, the Normans show ed great skill and ingenuity. 
Nothing in this way can be better than the ornament of 
tile blank arch on the west face of S. Peter's tower at 
Northampton (Fig, 137), which has been referred to 


already. 



Gradually* though slowly, the school of Norman 
sculpture advanced to better things, and towards the end 
of the 12th century we find it more nearly abreast of the 
other schools. The splendid doorway at Rarfrfston 
(P late CLX) in Kent was probably carved by workman 
trom Canterbury cathedral, where Romanesque architec¬ 
ture was already giving way to the pointed style. The 
capital, of which the four sides are shown by Plate CLX I, 
was lately taken out of the south aisle wall of Win- 
chestek cathedral, where it had been used by William 
of Wyksham as a plain lacing stone with the carved part 
inwards. Its finish is remarkable, almost like that of 
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an ivory carving, and allowing Tor the grotesque element 
in the fabulous creatures represented, they are well chr-aw 
modelled. 

Another capita! (Fig, 145), which was built into the 
wail in the same way with the carved part inwards, shows 
a refinement of the cushion capital, the sides being shaped 


* 



rig. MS. 


into a trefoil, of which the planes are cleverly managed. 
Fig. 1 46 shows a very similar capital from Ernulf and 
Conrad's crypt at Canterbury. 

These two capitals at Winchester being carved on all 
four sides and prepared for slender colonnettes about 
6£ inches in diameter, may very likely have belonged to the 
original cloister of the abbey, though their style is much 
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laicr than that of Walkdvn’s arches which opened from 
the cloister to Lhe chapter-house 

Shin- The centaur shooting an arrow into the monsters 

mouth is said to be symbolical. One explanation is that 
it means the " Harrowing of Hell.’’ Sagittarius is an 
emblem of Christ and the dragons mouth is Hell-mouth, 
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In the Ltvn des CrJalures of Philip dc Taun, written 
in 1 he 12th century. Sagittarius drawing his bow is said to 
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of this wall i* no doubt foil of tinular relics of the work uf his predecessors, 

^ d ^ 1!rrs ^erkitfoyed.!, Q««n EJkaliEth's tints: 

1 'J' jltBlwni majf have pulled down the Norman cloister and bails a new 

‘me, which was in its turn destroyed in the (6di century. 
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express Christ's vengeance on the Jews, and his arrow SpuboiUtni 
points the way his spirit departs through He]l-mouth to ficidphm: 
the spirits in prison'. This far-fetched and confused 
theory at all events does not explain the grifltn in this 
capital, who is shut In the chest, nor the trident with 
which the other monster is defending himself. One 
wonders whether most of this far-fetched symbolism 
was not invented by clerics to give a meaning to the 
sculptor's fancies, and whether the sculptor had anything 



Fig, 147- 


in his mind but a sporting subject And yet it is curious 
that the centaur shooting into a dragon's mouth, as at 
Kencott in Oxfordshire (Fig. 147), should be of not 
uncommon occurrence. 

In Mr Keysets collection of Norman door-heads 
however there are many subjects with Sag i t lari i and 
other archers, which seem to have no symbolic mean¬ 
ing whatever. There is a Sagittarius in the portal of 
S, Gilles In Provence which lias been illustrated above 

i Papers by Mr Gecrgt C Dtpcc: in the A n m A**vfqgicai pot tXvi. 

No. 264 And and itrtci. vat IVL No, .5, pp* 31 1—3$S. 
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{sup. p. 70, Plate CV i ? who is shooting at an innocent 
stag; it would be difficult to draw any moral from that 
The centaurs in Romanesque sculpture are among 1 die 
barbarous figures which S. Bernard ridicules 1 . It is 
clear he attached no symbolical value to them. 

The west doorway at Rochester (Plate CLXII) 
marks the highest level to which Norman architectural 
sculpture attained. The logical correspondence of jamb 
to arch is recognized by the shafts below their respective 
orders, and the execution of the ornament shows the work 
of a skilled hand. The attenuated figures of Henry l 
and his queen which serve as shafts to the inner order 
resemble those of the western portals at Chartres which 
are a little later, and those jn the chapter-house doorway at 
S. Georges de Boscherville in Normandy (nr^. p. 152, 
Plate CXXVI) which would perhaps be contemporary. 
The tympanum is occupied by a figure of Christ in an 
imperfect vesica supported by an angel on each side and 
the apocalyptic beasts. A frieze of little figures along the 
lintel resembles in miniature the arrangement at S. Gtiles, 
Vizelay, and Arles. 

In Saxon architecture the representation of Christ on 
the cross is common, but in the earlier Norman sculpture 
any direct representation of our Lord seems to have been 
studiously avoided. It occurs in later examples as in 
the two last illustrations, but for the most part in earlier 
work Christ is represented by a symbol, a lamb carrying 
a cross, or even by a simple cross as for instance at 
Hawks worth in Nottinghamshire, where on die two 
extreme crosses are carved the figures of the thieves, but 

1 Quid ibi iiamtindAE simiee; Quid feri leones? Quid moiuirtioai 
ccnttulri? Quid semi-homines? Quid macukriie tigrideiPro dei>t 
si non pudel inepu^nun, car veJ nan ftiget e*(wn«an8ni ■ Apoivxi* <W 
Guilhlmum Thttiforiti abhttftm, ClJI. XII. 
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between them is a plain cross with no figure on it 1 - It 
will be remembered dial the same unwilUngn^ to attempt 
the divine [xirtraitiire was characteristic of the earlier 
Byzantine work-, 

MALMESHUkv has a magniikendy sculptured porch oi 
late Norman work with figures of the apostles, six on E hwy 
side, and in the tympanum of the doorway a figure of 
Christ, in a vesica supported by angels. The figures 
have draperies with thin folds* much convoluted, and an 
attempt has evidently been made to give them variety of 
attitude and expression (Plate CLX HI)* Local tradition 
has it that the sculptures of the aposdes are older than 
the doorway, and some have thought them to be Saxon, 

I see no reason to doubt their being of the same date as 
the rest of the porch. The figure of Christ in the head 
of the doorway has the same convoluted drapery r and the 
hand is turned back in the same impossible way as those 
of die apostles. The attempt at greater naturalism 
speaks of a more advanced stage: ol art, and is inconsistent 
with an earlier date than the middle of the tath century. 
There are other examples of early sculpture in die ta^ade 
of Lincoln cathedral, and on slabs that have been found 
at Chichester, which from their style probably belong m 
the end of the nth or to the 12th century, though they 
have been supposed by some to be earlier. 

The Prior's door at Elv (Plate CLKIV) is a very 
beautiful piece of late Norman work. In the tympanum 
is the same subject as at Rochester, and the arch is 
enriched with many devices ol scrolls and interlacing 
ornaments^ among which small figure subjects are intro¬ 
duced. The Hat border of foliage surrounding die arch 
is reminiscent of Byzantine design, 
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The bases of the jamb shafts real on what are now 
decayed projecting blocks of stone, but which seem at 
first sight to have been little lions like those in the 
portals of S. Maria Maggiore at Toscanella. With the 
help however of the tSkh century illustration in Bentham's 
Ely they resolve themselves Into a group on each side, 
consisting of a lion placed parallel to the wall, nut project¬ 
ing from it in the Italian fashion, and squatting on his back 
is a naked human figure with his back outwards, embracing 
the colonnette with his arms. This quasi-Italian feature 
is so far as t know unique in England. 

In conclusion it remains to point out a few peculiarities 
in English Romanesque, which gradually converted into a 
distinct national style one originally imported from across 
the channel. 

It has been already observed that the continental type 
of church was apsid d, and this was the type the Normans 
brought with them to this country, Canterbury, Norwich, 
Peterborough, and Gloucester still have their apses, 
though the last named conceals it under later work. Ely, 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, and Worcester, 
Winchester, Lichfield, Hereford, Exeter, and S. Alban's, 
though now squarely ended, originally finished in an apse, 
as is proved by the crypts of some and foundations that 
have been discovered in others, Rochester seems to 
have been planned by Gundulph with a square end, we 
know nut why, and S. David's cathedral, Romsey, 
S, Cross, and S. F rides wide's at Oxford Were also so 
planned, and possibly Southwell. All the rest just named 
were once apsidaJ, but when in later times alteration 
or re-building was called for the continental apse gave 
way to the square end of the Saxon and the Cell 
before him. 
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Originally only the aisles were vaulted. Ely still has 
its wooden roof over nave and transept* W inchtster tjver 
the transepts, and Peterborough has the old Norman 
ceiling with painted decoration. It was left fur the 
succeeding age to accomplish the vaulting of a nave. 

One remarkable feature of the English cathedraUr ujj* 
abbey church is its great length* which forms a distinctive dimd*. 
characteristic of the national style as compared with that 
of France. It is no doubt less marked in the. earlier 
work than the later, when the choirs of Canterbury and 
Winchester were lengthened by Prior Emulf and bishop 
de Lucy. But it is not the length of the choirs more 
than that of the naves that makes our great cathedra 1* 
remarkable. Abroad there are no such long drawn naves 
in proportion to the church as those of S. Albans, Ely. 
Norwich, and Winchester. This may be accounted lor 
by the peculiar constitution of our ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment*. in England there was no antagonism between 
the bishops and the regular clergy such as that we ha\ e ^ 
noticed in France. Here alone the two were united ; the 
bkbop was fiat only the pastor of his dioo:se hut the eat 
or abbot of the convent or college* and the abbey churt 1 
was his cathedral. The great church of each diocese gym 
consequently was shared between the monks and the 
townsmen; a solid wail pierced by a door in the centre 
divided it into two parts, and the eastern part was ihe 
monks choir, while the people had the nave ior their 
church with its own altar against the screen. Nowhere 
can this arrangement be observed better than at Lhnst- 
church Priory, but the chuir screen remains still in those 
of our cathedrals which have not suffered from the 
mischievous erase of throwing everything open to 
seen at a glance from end to end. 
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This I take it explains the long drawn naves of our 
English minsters, 

[ he connexion of the bishops with the monasteries 
has no doubt been the means of saving the buildings. 
At the suppression of the convents in the 16th century 
those abbey churches which were also cathedrals were of 
course s|>aretl fur episcopacy was not threatened : those 
which like Peterborough were made the seat of new 
bishoprics were also preserved for that reason. A few 
others like Bath, Malvern, and Christchurch were given to 
the people fur parish churches, but with these and similar 
exceptions most of the old abbeys are now in ruins. 

In tracing the progress of refinement in English 
Romanesque from the bald and featureless simplicity of 
the nave of S, Alban's in *077 to the elegance of the 
Galilee at Durham in 1175, and the chapel of S. Mary at 
Glastonbury ten years later, wr shall find that it was most 
rapid towards the end of the period- For the first eighty 
or ninety years after the conquest, while the whole face 
of the land was being covered with buildings in I he new 
style, it changed very little. Between the transepts of 
VVitichester it) 1 079 and those of Peterborough nearly 
a century later the difference is much less than might 
have been looked for. And yet hefore die nave of Peter¬ 
borough was finished the Temple church in Loudon was 
consecrated, a work of pronounced transitional character 
with pointed arches, and ten years later Bishop Hugh of 
Avalon built his choir at Lincoln, which bears no trace 
whatever of Romanesque architecture, or of any French 
influence. When the change came the old style melted 
away rapidly enough, but tor a long while the Norman 
style went on with but little sign of further development 

1 ! comparing English cathedral churches with those 
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of France wc find in our own a greater variety , and a Variety* 
greater freedom both in plan and design- 11 one runs chuidus 
over in memory the general form of our great churches 
their diversity will seem surprising. Durham, Canter¬ 
bury', Lincoln, and York have each three towers, but they 
are not in the least like one another. Wells also has 
three, but the west front in which two of them are placed 
is unique The long low line of Peterborough suits its 
position in the level fen country, and its great west iront 
has no parallel m Gothic art. 1 he three spires of Lich¬ 
field and the two transeptal towers of Exeter are 
unmistak cable, and scare the central towers of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, and the steeples ol Chichester* 
Salisbury, and Norwich. No other school can show so 
great and so wide a variety in general mass and outline* 

Nobody can fora moment mistake one of these buildings 
for another, whereas at a brief glance one may be forgiven 
for doubting whether a photograph represents the portals 
of Amiens, Rbeims, or Paris, the cathedrals of Sens or 
Auxerrc, or the facades of Siena or Orvicto* 

Generally speaking Romanesque architecture came to 
an end in England in the last quarter of the 1 2th century, Romo* 
Bishop Godfrey de Lucy began his presbytery at &rtLC 
Winchester in the early English style in (302, or perhaps 
a few years sooner. More than 20 years before then 
William of Sens had re-built the choir at Canterbury, in 
which the pointed arch was used for the main arcade, 
though the round arch was retained elsewhere; and 
English William finished the eastern part in 1184, where 
the pointed arch finally triumphed, But the round arch 
made a hard fight for it, and was given up with reluctance, 
especially by the monastic orders. We find it at Glaston¬ 
bury m conjunction wiLh foliaged capitals oi a Gothic type* 
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In S, Leonard's Priory at Stamford (Plate CLXV) 
we have it—zigzags and all—associated with the slender 
shafts and capitals of the 1 jth century, and in the very 
similar west door of Kettos church, a few miles away, 
the side arches that are round at S. Leonard's have 
become pointed, while the central doorway retains its 
semi-circular head 1 . Many instances of the same kind are 
to he found throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, often creating problems as to the date nf a building 
to provoke the antagonism of archaeologists. 

Never perhaps was there a time when so great a 
hurst of architecture took place as in the period we have 
been considering. The Norman style has left its mark 
on the majority of our cathedrals and parish churches to 
this day. Many of them, are almost wholly in that style, 
and if we except Wells whence all Norman work has 
disappeared, and Salisbury which was liuilt in post- 
Norman times, there is perhaps none of our cathedrals in 
which Norman work does not play an important part, 
while there arc very few v illage churches without at least 
a Norman doorway, or a chancel arch, or perhaps only a 
window slit that dates from Romanesque times, Every¬ 
where do w T e still see evidences of what William of 
Malmesbury tells us was going on in his day. " Nearly 
all," he says, “try to rival one another in sumptuous 
buildings of the style which Edward the Confessor had 
first introduced into this country. Everywhere you may 
see in village churches, in towns monasteries rising in the 
new style of building." 

1 Kelt on \t illustrated ic PaikeKv Bk inin, ed ifLjfi, p. 8$. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

CONCLUSION 

Ip? the preceding pages we have traced the rise and tiumnufy 
development of a new art in eastern and western Europe, 
based on the style of the old Roman world, but toll owing 
widely different principles, which led it ever farther and 
farther from the parent art. 

In the Empire of Eastern Rome the basilican plan 
of Constantine's time gradually yielded to the influence t«ciim= 
of the an of the Asiatic provinces. The wooden roof gave 
way to covering with stone or brick, which after many 
tentative experiments resulted in the discovery 1 of construc¬ 
tion by pendent! ves, and the mighty dome of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople. New forms of decoration were adopted. 
Sculpture was relegated to subordinate functions and con¬ 
fined to capitals, friezes, and purely architectural features. 
Fainting, and above all mosaic, together with linings of 
precious marbles gave the walls a loveliness all their own. 

The decline of native art in Italy was followed by a fink* 
gradual revival when Byzantine art passed across the 
Adriatic’ its adoption began at Ravenna with the tee,urf 
buildings of Honorius and Galla Placidia; it advanced 
further under Theodoric and his Gothic kingdom; and 
it w‘as faBy developed after the conquest of Justinian and 
the establishment of the exarchate, when the dome made 
its appearance at S. Vitale, 
j, a, u. 
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Under the Lombards and Franks art declined, and 
reached its bathos in the 8th century*. Venice alone 
adhered to the Eastern Empire, and kept Byzantine art 
alive in Italy. When, with the rise of the Communes the 
country began to enjoy a freer and more prosperous life, 
art revived also, but took, a fresh line and became what 
we know as Romanesque instead of Byzantine, In the 
duumo of Pisa, S. Miniate at Florence, the cathedral of 
Zara in Dalmatia, and the churches of Lucca and Rome 
the basilican plan reasserts itself, and in S. Arubrogio 
at Milan we find it combined with vaulting on a grand 
scale over both nave and aisles, a step which removed the 
last weakness of basilican architecture. The old ranks 
of columns had to be superseded by more solid piers, wider 
arches took the place of narrow interCGlummations, and 
this paved the way for all future development. 

From Italy Romanesque architecture passed the Alps 
into Germany, where we find versions of the Lombard 
tower, and in the churches on the Rhine the galJeried 
apses of Lucca and Coma 

Charlemagne's attempt to introduce the Eyjtantine 
plan was nut successful; his domed church at Atx-la- 
Chapelle had no following in Gaul or Austrasta, and the 
German church is basilican. 

In France, the most classic of all provinces of the 
Roman Empire, Roman example inspired the rising art 
of the period that followed the barbarian settlement. 
But in each province c f the disunited kingdom Roman¬ 
esque art fell into separate schools. 

In Provence it obeyed the influence of the Roman 
art in which the province abounded; and sculpture, 
with good models to follow, attained a high degree of 
excellence. 
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In Aquitaine, on the line of trade with the Levant, Aqtliaiiv- 
we find the construction influenced by the Byzantine 
school, which inspired the domed churches of Pirigueux, 
Angouleme, Solignac, and the rest of that group, ami 
reached Le Puy In the Auvergne. 

Burgundy was the scat of motiasticism, and from the 
cloistered workshops of Ctuny and the Cluniac monasteries 
not only in France but beyond its borders arose a school 
of architecture which affected the art far and wide. 

It was from Burgundy that architecture was carried s«nniflHjr 
into Normandy, where a school arose owing less than any 
other to Roman example, following a line of its own, 
robust and virile, deficient in sculpture for want of ancient 
example, and dependent on simple constructional forms 
and mass for effect. 

From Normandy this art passed with the conquest Engiufc 
into England, where it speedily suppressed and almost aqua 
wiped out the Saxon architecture of the conquered race, 
which though it had a certain national character possessed 
little vitality and showed little promise of further pro¬ 
gress. 

The history of Romanesque architecture was in- t™ 
due need by two opposite principles ; on the one hand K£!*i- 
ancient Roman example held the artists fast-bound, its ” r ‘“ c 
far as it could, to precedent; on the other the neces¬ 
sities and possibilities of the time drove them into 
novel experiments, and made an ever widening breach 
between their work and their models. In Italy, as was fcmjMit 
natural, Roman tradition was strongest. It was Roman ^irw 
an which Charlemagne's renaissance attempted to revive ** l * e 
in Gaul and Australia. To build in the manner oJ the 
Romans was the ambition of our Saxon forefathers. 

The Roman round arch gave way to the pointed only 
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under stress of constructional difficulties, and the builders 
loved it best, and used it in decorative features even 
where they had to give it up in the main fabric 
It must be confessed that in respect of originality 
this clinging to the antique places the Romanesque schools 
below the Byzantine. The eastern school was influenced 
From another direction, and looked for inspiration to 
oriental sources rather than to Rome. The Byzantine 
churches of the 5th century are already far removed 
from Roman example, of which there can hardly be said 
to exist any trace whatever in Justinian’s buildings at 
Constantinople and in the Exarchate, The long-drawn 
basilica from that time disappeared cast of the Adriatic, 
and gave way to the square church, ground round a 
central dome ; the classic orders were forgotten, and 
decorative sculpture assumed forms that were quite novel 
in character, 

I n the east the breath with the [>ast was deliberate 
and voluntary ‘ but in the west, the change to which 
Romanesque art was inevitably committed by the 
necessities of a new state of society, and the absence of 
tidier means or skill to continue the art which it was 
desired to imitate, was involuntary and possibly at first 
to some extent unconscious on die part of the artist. 
The remains of Roman work were: still his model. He 
had no other, and widely as his work differed from the 
antique it was strongly affected by it from lirst to last 

The surviving influence on Romanesque architecture 
of its classic origin may be seen in a certain restraint 
which was lost in the succeeding styles of the 1.3th and 
14th centuries, Roman architecture was eminently a 
sane and orderly architecture, tn which there was no room 
for daring flights of imagination, or desperate revolts 
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from precedent. And the Romanesque style which 
sprang from it inherited a sobriety and simplicity w hich 
distinguishes it from the Gothic art of the following 
period. The masses ol its buildings are plain anti solid, 
with plenty of bare wall‘face, and none of that efflorescence 
into airy pinnacles, niches and canopies, open traceries and 
tabernacle work, from which s in the fervour of the early 
Renaissance, Vasari prays heaven to detend us 1 . I he 
contrast is that of Pisa with Milan, Worms with Cologne, 
Angouidme and Vdzelay with Amiens and Rhelms, and OmW c. l 
the nave of Gloucester with its choir. Not that Roman¬ 
esque could not be splendid enough and indulge in 
ornament as well as Gothic ; the fronts of Angouldme, 

Notre Dame at Poitiers, and Civray are as richly 
decorated as those of Paris or Rouen, but the ornament 
Is economised and used with discretion, 

tn point of technique and execution no doubL 
Romanesque sculpture must yield to the later school ; in 
the statuary at Arles and S, Gilles with all its dignity- 
of expression it must be confessed there is something 
archaic, a trace of barbarism, which prevents its ranking 
with the figures at Chartres, Rheims, and Paris, some 
of which are comparable to the antique. But in other 
respects the comparison is not all in favour of the later 
work, Viollet-le-Duc 1 indeed, as we have already ob¬ 
served, compares the portal of S. Tropbime disadvan¬ 
tage misty with dial of the Virgin at Paris, which is only 

I „.fac£T4no uniii maScdiumi! -fli LaibFfTiAC'DiLiiS l 1 nn sopra t alttn* coc 
turtle pramidi c punt* e fogtis dae non eh . 1 elSc pffMiio pare srnpossjbile 
di" die el pu 5.5.3no revere- Ed. haniKs piu il irtfidif via pjircr Lute di catii 

etc di pitura odi tnarmi .Iddio scampi pgn! pacsi da venir a iai pensictu 

cd ordine di Juiron... Prnrmifl rf/tf Amhffcttttr#* 

TlflfFat L SJcr iftTiUa to Pope Lev X i:« ibe mmc. siraiu- 

1 Ok** Hint, vul vii. ]k \\y- 
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a few years later in date; but as architectural compositions 
the Romanesque portals are in many respects saner than 
the more luxuriant jjortals of the succeeding style, 'The 
excellence of the details, especially of the sculpture, in 
the later school makes one forget some absurdities. For 
surely there is something absurd in the conventional 
French portal, where little figures in niches that ought to 
be upright, standing on pedestals that lean at an angle 
of 45", come toppling over one’s head in a succession of 
concentric orders with an admired disregard of the law's 
of gravity. In the Romanesque doorways the figures 
stand, as they should, upright, and the arches as a rule 
are simply moulded. At Angouteme and Civray it is true 
angels on the wing do circle round the arches, and so do 
little figures of saints in the doorway at Lincoln, but they 
are carved in relief on the arch stones, and not housed in 
tabernacles that tumble overhead ; while in the later 
French portals of this kind, the figures are often actually 
detached and hung up by metal hooks 1 . This mode of 
treating the F tench portal with niches and tittle figures 
in them round the arches, once invented, lasted through 
the middle ages and becomes at last tedious, ft gives a 
brilliancy by aflording sharp points of light and shadow, 
and so produces a picturesque effect, but J think after a 
candid comparison of the two we must admit that the 
Romanesque poruls are more reasonable, and therefore 
more in keeping with true artistic principles. 

In Italy the contrast is not so observable. Tor the 
Gothic style when it did make its way there was more 
subdued. Milan after all is exceptional,—-a product of 
the arte T'aittsca, for it was begun under German in¬ 
fluence ; the great churches of Assisi, and even those 
v, \ ioUet-le-DflCr Did. Rais. voL f, ji, ^ 
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of Siena and Orvicto are comparatively simple in mass 
and outline, and their splendour is confined to the 
sculptured and inlaid fronts. One would think that 
Roman tradition, descending through die Romanesque 
period, still laid a restraining hand on extravagance of 
design. 

The v itality of classic tradition as expressed by the 
Romanesque work both in France and Italy is remarkable, jtt ialy 
In Italy indeed it never really died out, nor m the 
Italian speaking cities of Dalmatia, but lasted through 
the Gothic period till it met the returning flood of classic 
at the Renaissance. The apse of the cathedral of Lucca 
(v. Plate LXIX, vol. L p, 251)1 erected after 1320. ts 
purely Romanesque, and but for the loliage of its capita s, 
might have been built two hundred year* earlier; while 
the. upper part of the front of the cathedral at Zara, which 
was finished in Pisan Romanesque in the 15th centurj', 
is coeval with the chapels of Eton and Ring s College. 
Classic details appear in Italian architecture all through 
the middle ages. The fine scrolls on the portal or the 
Baptistery at Pisa (Plate LX XIV. vol. I* p. 258) might 
have been cut by a Roman chisel, and on the Got ic 
pulpit in the same building, made by Nicola Pisano in 
; 260, the classic egg and dart appears, w li dc the scu pture 
panels are distinctly based on Roman models. 

In France abundant examples have been given 
already of the survival of classic influence, especially m ttt 
the south, where Roman remains were frequent, and 
perhaps some Greek traditions lingered. But even in 
the north it held its own, and the scroll (Fig. 148) on the 
west portal at Mantes, which dates from the end of the 
12lh century, is a nearer imitation of the Raman type 
than that at Lucca (vol 1. p. 355, Fig. 5 8 ) whlle the 
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those of Avallon or Vizthy, 

The Roman¬ 
esque of Nor¬ 
mandy and Eng* 
land, for reasons 
that have been 
already explained, 
shows but little 
trace of classic 
tluence except 
its stubborn ad¬ 
herence to the 
round arch, due 
mainly to the na¬ 
tural conservatism 
of the monastic 
orders. There is 
a much closer 
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Roman work in 
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ford-on-A von (PL 
CXX 3 CV 1 II, p. 
m And 

when the pointed 
arch finally tri¬ 
umphed the Eng¬ 
lish architect could 

hardly make his arches pointed enough ; there ia nothing 
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beyond the seas like our sharpest lancet work: and, oar 
adoption of the round abacus put an end to all possible 
imitation of the Corinthian capital, which lasted longer 
in France where the square abacus was retained. 

In constructional skill the Romanesque builders were 
of course far behind their successors in the 13th, 14th and eoflUrue 
IStb centuries* when construct ion had becom& scientific, Raman- 
no problem of masonry was left unsolved, and the due 
equilibrium of forces was understood and skilfully em¬ 
ployed. The earlier men made up for what they wanted 
in skill by solidity of mass : but in spite of their enormous 
piers and thick walls their towers fell, and their barrel 
vaults pushed their walls out and had to be sustained in 
later ages by dying buttresses and other devices. But 
inferior as they are in science, the solidity of Romanesque 
buildings with their sturdy columns and massive propor¬ 
tions will often satisfy the artist eye better than the more 
slender and ingenious constructions oi a later day, when 
the architect economised substance almost as closely as 
the engineer. 

In actual execution apart from constructive skill 
Romanesque work compares favourably with Gothic. «<jj« 
Their materials were well selected, as the durability of b ‘ 
their work attests, both in England and France. In this 
respect Viullet-lc-Duc considers Romanesque work in 
France superior to Gothic ^-of the fatter he says that 
“ the architecture is no longer executed with that minute 
care in the details, with that attention to the choice of 
materials which strikes us in buildings of the end of the 
12th century, when the lay architects were still imbued 
with monastic traditions. If we set aside some rare jj^tycap. 
edifices like the S. Chapdle at Paris, like the cathedral 
at Rhcims. like certain parts of the cathedral of Paris, we Gvtbis 
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n»5(y<e»B- shall find that the monuments of the ijth century are 
<rfFetich often as careless In their execution as they are cleverly 
designed in the system of their const ruction. There 
was much to be done, done promptly, and done with little 
money; the builders are in a hurry to enjoy, they neglect 
foundations; they raise monuments rapidly, using all 
sorts of materials, good or bad, without taking time to 
choose. They snatch the stones from the masons' hands 
half dressed, with unequal joints, and hasty filling in, 
‘I ho constructions are brusquely interrupted, as brusquely 
begun again with great changes uf design. One finds no 
more that leisurely wisdom of the masters belonging to 
the regular orders, who did not begin a building till they 
had collected their materials long before, and chosen them 
carefully; and had provided money sufficient, and ripened 
their plans by study*," 

Xorteti This contrast between the execution of Romanesque 
Ehc™nd ,n and Gothic building does not 1 think occur in England. 

In my own experience 1 leave generally found the early 
English masonry as good as the Norman, and the mortar 
much better. 

I have dwelt upon one guiding principle of Roman¬ 
esque architecture, that attachment to precedent which 
to a certain extent tied the artists down to the imitation, 
so far as they could manage it, of ancient example. It 
remains to notice the opposite principle, which is after 
all the more vital one, which tended to break with the 
past, and converted what began on mere imitative lines 
into a new, original, and living art 
in*arcb; 11 is the same principle which lies at the root of all 

imn development of architectural styles: the principle of 
recognizing change of circumstance, and accommodating 
1 V.-lc-Hut, th'ct. ftius. vot. j, p, i jq, 
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the art of the day to satisfy and express it In novel 
requirements. In new and better appliances* the architect t«tnr* 
finds his happiest sources of inspiration, and the most 
fertile suggest ions for artistic invention. The old Roman 
architecture had become impossible in ihe 5^h 6 th 

centuries and indeed sooner than that, and the builders 
had to do the best they could in other ways. New modes 
of construction had to be devised p and this necessarily 
led to new forms of design ; for at the root of all radical 
changes in architecture will be found some reason of 
construction. 

Adopting the arch as the main clement of design the Aithcm- 
masters of the new style carried it much larther than the 
Romans, from whom they took it. Instead of reducing 
it to a passive weight-carrying feature they made it an 
active member of the structure, opposing vault to vault p 
thrust to thrust, and thus beginning that method of 
construction by equilibrium of forces which was the 
motive principle of all succeeding architecture during the 
middle ages. This new motive pervaded the architecture 
so as to remodel its outward form* 1 he old Roman Runum 
use of the orders as an unmeaning surface decoration Abandoned 
was forgotten. The column, from being a mere surface 
decoration as at the Colosseum! was again brought into 
servicei and we see it doing duty as a working member 
of construction in the arcades ot 3 , Sophia, the colon¬ 
nades of the basilicas at Salonica and Ravenna, and the 
churches of Pisa, Lucca* and Genoa* This again gave 
way to a different form of construction as the art of 
vaulting wider spaces was gradually acquired* and stronger 
piers and wider arches replaced the basilican colonnade. 
Thenceforth the vault was the dominant factor in al] the 
schools of Romanesque art and of the Gothic that followed* 
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ajid from the e%ncies of that form of construction arose 
ail the later schools of western Europe, 
cUssit Byzantine and Romanesque art was in fact a revulsion 

Ttnitui, from convention to the unaffected expression of natural 
l aw a nd methods of construction. It does not appeal to 
all minds alike. To those who value consistent obedience 
to authority and precedent, to strict canons of orthodoxy, 
correctness, and propriety, according to certain accepted 
formulas;—tit other words in the strict classic purist— 
both Byzantine and Romanesque art will appear debased 
and lawless, a violation of all rule, and a rebellion against 
wholesome tradition. To others not so wedded to 
authority it will appear the natural and reasonable out¬ 
come of an altered state of society, to which the old 
Roman architecture would be inappropriate had it not 
been impossible. 

I'rfd**'" 1 ' Neither Romanesque nor Byzantine architecture can 
ftomu^ be regarded as perfected styles; they are rather to be 
3Ty£=st,r viewed as styles in transition, Romanesque, especially 
tumitiun in Northern Europe, never shook off the roughness of 
the barbarous time out of which it came, and of which 
the thorns and briers clung to it to the last. Byzantine 
indeed, in its splendid earlier stages almost attained 
perfection of a kind ; but its development was arrested, 
and it had begun to fall into decay before it was over¬ 
whelmed by the Moslem conquests. But Romanesque, 
struggling upwards through its imperfections, had a 
stronger life and was more fruitful of consequences j 
and alter an Herculean infancy it developed at last into 
that Gothic architecture which was the glory of the 
middle ages. 
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Norm an dunrrhcSy N. 309, 25 2; 
the Cj^jman double, il % 10; tk- 
°t R* J* e double apse in 
EiigLnml, 11. 203 

Aquitaine* Architecture in, il. ll 16a 
359 

Arjaii mi jit Ravenna, l 16; 

A t be, l. 

Arch, its use in eiirJi^l time^ i K 6 \ 
the predoTniDant element in Roman 
architecture* L 9 

Arks l A 32 ; 'll. iSL 39, (jS- 63 , So, 
Po* 162,361; kmjdum tiF, 11.6 j-h? 
Amoifo del Cambio, 1. 134 249 
Aliium, <it S,Sophia, j.y 3; ; at S. Inert, 
1-109; « Ravenna, t. 155, i 7?; at 
Pfcrtmo, 1. ,8j, m Milan,' J.jfis : in 
Germany* ■ r. 18; in France, It *1 
Autlians. kiijjr rJ f Lombnriiy, i. 214 
Antun, it 84, to, <a& ; S, Jean, ilk: 
Auvcranc. 1), 3ft, u? i p?ailiaHtiei of 

A^TTo" ,3 °- '«■ ’*> 

At^hoh* il Gj 

Ealdkfxhi&o, E. 309 
waster^ thp Saxon, II. iH6, 194 330 
iitii Jinaji ^etdeftumu en hd\y. l u s 
i ® i i 2Z & * “ France, u. 2 % 90, 


Birfrtslan, II, 246 
Bnrnnck* li. m** 193 
Bjirret vaullmg, 11, 3, 51, 5^ 56, io£. 
f '9f 1 jj; pitrveids a dtrestory, u. 
iooj rjo 

Barton-flu‘Humber, IL 190, 

Rusilicm the Roman, 1 m; ihe 
modes for early ClirtauatL chLiiches, 
t 13 

Basilican ptnn, ils simplicity and in 
uopfr^resaiveness, i. 18, 24 205, 
3 o<S; prevalence in ftnif, |. 205; 
11. 358; in France, n. 33, 63; m 
Germany, 11. S- in En^LtmJ, It, 
199 

llaih, Rora.an TKcfrume ,it F li. 17B1 
abbey. 11. zojj, S54 
Unlho? of Ait In iEaJy in Hth crnlLiry, 
L zif* 

Beauvais, die Bs 5 u (Emfte p u. 161 
Bcdi? f iht % : cncrabte K 11. iH^ 22? 
Bedford, capital at, II 245 
torn* I. 4O 
Benedictine rule, 11. 93 
Bergamo, t -51, 271, ^72 
Bcm^inl, S., ij. 98, 164; hk all&clr 
on luxury and architectural oma- 
mem, il 96. I07 t ioS F 2§o 
BcthlcSi ciri; Couimntine 1 * church aU 
L U 

BcWCOfitf^ a?fte5 -It* IJ 19 ^ 

Bkuop Bencdirr, hk buildings U. 

19 ®, 3Q3 

Biohop^ F tench, iheir struggle^ with 
regulars, u. 171 
Biiion, IL 187 
Hopp&rt, 11 23 

Borgo, S : Donnitio T r 3^ 373 

BoschemUcp b. Gcorgea dt. iL 154 
117 i S p 

Br.tnuVrrtc, XL iJL 1+1 
Brioude, il 127, pjj 
Bdroan H Roman, u, '173 
Bui^tmdianAr, tht;, ir ^ 
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Burpifldy, architecture ifl. 

BraJfijrf-on-Avar, [I, n^- 199. ^4 
llriiwonh, n. 177. i« *™ 
Biwkeuis, r 242, *4S 
Buttress, development t*u f 1 r * J 
ByraniiiieArMw influence at Home, 

1. mi] at Venice, l- a J9- m 
Fmace. l 44 r; ix. 54, 37- 4*. 

49r Si. ** 7^ 7-h 7*. ^ ® 7, * 3 ?' 
143, ijo; in England, tL t$3, 19*, 
19S; res hicrmuc character, ll- 72. 
199; Its originality < it 260 

Cambrige, S. Bcnffrl* IL 134* 1Q4. 

Caen, it- 33, 153, si7» *3$. *3?, 
Cacrlcnu-oo-Uslci RomUS renuunj, 

^ *79 

Cartels, ll. 3 sn 43. 47. 5°. &» r 
Canterbury, Roman, ll. i?6; Saion 
cathedral. It. m, 310; Norman 
cithalrii, n. in &c-i ii?( tjj, 
344, 3J5; capital at, ll. i47> 2+°; 
S. Puncraa, 11. 177, I99> **» 

Cap: tils. Byiantirnr, 1. yi. 57. 62, ajj; 
cupurteil from Constantinople, I. 

S® 

Castle Rising, n. 343 
Castor, n- 336, 341 
Caltaro, t 4b aj S 
CdaHi, I. 4'. 37* 

Ccmy I* Foret, u. 15a, n? 

Chaqqa, puluce at, 1. 3$ 

Chain,litres, ll. 133, 137 
Chaileniignc, conquest ofLomlai'i-S 
1. *17 ; his btuldmtfSt I. 25* i 1J * *i 
5< *5> *S& 

Chartres, L ji; il Sr, 145. 
Chauvigov, il 45, Ji r , 

Chevet^ the Frttkth, £h &4 
Chomp church of ibt h hi ; tL 49 
Christ, TtpresenUlion rit, ii&i IS 2 * 
179: 11, 29* 250 

ChTi&trhnidi Priorj, 11 zl7 ' " 34 - 

a S5 2 54 ^ 

rhti^tMiiy established L 15, 

rapid progress in ik Ei&v 1 }7 m 
sloi® pragresa it Rome, L 146 
Cicero hh uLumdc towards the stis, 
L 4 

Cimiboa, I. 134 r . , 

Ci&fErtmiis, It 91; seventy oi they 
architectnft + El. 96, 9®i *07, tai 
Citeaoi, Abbey uf, It 93, #. 0 


Cividak; t. Iji, 185, 115, 317 I lL 

J 43 

Clvray, U 47, Ji. 57, 24“ 
Clairvaux, Abbey of. it- 961 9® 
Clapham, it 190 

CliTigo. K»]r ile, bia visit, !. 93* 


Clermont Fcnand, II- 28, 30, 5(1, t 37 , 
lit, 111, 142 

Closten, il iS, 72. 7*. 8*, 104. '39 
Clony, Abbey of, It 9 ®. ^ 9* 1 -3 
Cohliiilt, it. TO 

Cockerell, C. R., Iw* remarks on 5, 
Sophia. I, too 

Cologne, t 25 * 1 «- 9 - ‘®‘- s - 

in CapitoliOftl. 181 other churches, 
ll. 18,15,17 t cathedral, 't 25 
Contadna Insula, I- ?n 
Commdni Magtstri, t. 2 l l, Jii, 2iJ 
Communes, rise of Lombard, r, :WI 
German, II. Si Freud], it- l ?0 
Court,!. 311 * 239 i 23a & 9 > * 7*1 
«- *S8 

Constance, peace of, t- 260 
Conjtnfltiiwplci, third t-omifil m* 
titmdtimiis sniaye 5 > i- 11S 
Con 11 1injipl^, fountlcd, 1, IS ? - 1 
tisncck etiy, I, 36 
The Apostles churdi, i. I >. tew, 

* 3 - 

Chnn^i of the Chom* L 121,: jo; 

tt 4 ^ . * 

S, iteur T r. 15, IQ^, 1 IS 

S- John Bapt Studios 1, ^7 
S* Maria Oiaconis^ fij 
S. Maria FiUiuiiakan^ttia, i, 13^ 
£ , Mona Pan arhfauto^i . 122, i 2& 

S. Saviour Pactepo|Jte* s 12^ 
SJO i ^ 

S. S,avionr Piuatocrator, I- 

i«S* »J“i 

S. Sophia, L 1J, 40,64.73, 83 And 
174 . 333 . 339 ! ^66. 133 i 
can ^traction of buUteses, 1,91; 
ccmsTTuction of dome, t, 97; 11. 
j2* 50 ] rritEc;sni$ on^ E. roo l 
report on ptesent £, ioi 

S, "Ditda, h *27 
SS- and Bacchus, i 

78, in, !73- 174, =5^: 11 79 
S. Tlieodom Tyrone 5- i2i> 13*. 
*3P 

S. Tbcodoria (Gul Djanu,^ j 1 zi, 

Dtrmesuc work, i + E+i 
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Constantinople Ufmtimtfd) 

Mttques* L i4j: li, ioS 
TckJir r 14a: il t 55 

W.Lfcly, j, ^4; Puna Auit^ r 55* 

ConJadu* Coiitinjifii,, |. ^ 

Corbrittge, l|. f^o 

CorkmFpUjiu L ’ l if; tl H 193, 1 ^ 200 
Crypt, I, 7461 It T4i f*, 30 , 209, 
212, 2i8 

Ctcsiphon, palace ai, j. |6 

Cupola, i. 20 $, 2/1 

Cushion capital, 1 - atift 2731 li, 149 ; 

impmvcincnt of R n. 243 

Cuthbem S.., rr. 183 


Dado, of marble und mosaic 1 . i>la 
tBa 

I>Afrcuatiii + 1. 141., is^ 271 

l)fjdi._illiijni q| LKTTLpIei >kk churdifi, 

Dcerhiirs?. u, ,S 7) iK«, igo, mo 
:. M J°n. S. Beni^e, i„ iqj ; 11,1 jil t 153 
DJuLt^Ev,, architect, 1. 25^ 259, a?3 
F&oflHuoth omamenE, 1 223 
Dolu^t Efljtfm ^lEj^iTi at, t 34; 
varigns modes of construction in 
Greece, Rome and the Eu*i + 1. 34 ; 

COUkiTIlCttol witbgut cetL!-.-rin t r; L 
j7 ,dumt:k nn prndcmiicsij i. 39 ; 
ai S, Sophsa, i, 97 j Rameuna, L 
l $°- ; al \ r t-niCi- n i|u ; Fisa t l + 

24 -p; in Southern Italy, j. 273 ; in 
Li^mnuiy, jr. j., f 3i | 9 - w Franctt 
*[■ ^ 35 e 3 b, 59 . 4 J, 53 i 6 Jp li 4 t 

the UH-rr dome, L 125; dome UE1 
drum, L 73, tog; 11, 43 
DoiutcjtL plan prevails over Basilican 
eu tbs La*!, l 73 ; yield s to buLli- 
Lim plan :n Italy* I. 305, 2410, 205 
Uosdtrel ire Pulvino 
Dover Cam It dutrch in* it- 177* i 3 a 
199 ^ 

Dufh^m. ir- Si F art, 2-3 


Barton* L. itS 4 ii- 19^ 192 

Eastern empire, essentia LI y Creek* 
i- 2 ^ ; spread <n ChristiA&ity in+ 
| j *7 \ strong S \s£aisc injlu^niz-e an 
tte art, L iS 

Egmhprdt, |L j. m 

Elnc. fi. 7 S 

EistCW, lE 3J0 

EJy h Jt. 154 , 2 io r 244 ; Prmrs door 
ftt + It, 231 


Entablature* relumed &9 im-pu^E, 
L 23 s dispensed with, h 22 
Escotub, ] e . 199 
Ei»ws CcJkge Chapd, it 2^3 
lilmrb, its LiiftofiiiCfc oti Roman art. 

Etni^ccin Desties H norvliral nC thear 
worship, 1. *47 j TDmh^ i, 317, ^5 
Enaidbalt! e$tnbLi£liecl r t, 172 
Esere^ 11 11 

Earn* ,.hurr:h al T T- J3* 34, ^7. 01 i 
IL 79 

hWatirp, n, 122, 151 
Eerspjasoi^ Ills view of Kotnao ardil^ 
lcctnie T r 1 ; *m wiy K reach 
mulls, ii 6| 

Tiesole* 1. 347 

Figure sculuiutve, absent In Syrta* 
f. 41 ; and in Ryra?vtine churches, 
L 114 T barbarous in Italian R«>- 
Qiane^quc, Jis 1 in early Normnn. 
il. 243 

Florence, & Manitco. L 343, 246; 

u 358; BaptyUery, 1. 247 
J-lysn^ buttress, 11 25, 37, roo 
FofUrvnuils, ll- 391, 411 
Fortified Churches 11. ey. 138 
Faun Inins Abbey* a ajj6 
Fmnre, rioilo-Roman DitttUx*ir. 
iisdecay r iL Roman itimiirisiti, 
[L 2$ 1 efFtci of barbarian settli;- 
metitSf iL 1% 30, dearth of early 
Chri limn bui ldmga 3 11,32; its separ- 
aiion into ptijvttices, ie, 32; JJyon- 
tmt inflnencc in, cr. 34, 37* |i, 63+ 
?«, So, 1^9 ! decay of. It. 4'J 
I' ree cities of L3ermafty R Ih 3; of 
Crnnbardy rcr Communo 
FrecmnsonB* l 213 
Frejus, IL 79 

Galilee ai Durfuuq* if, 237 

Gal la Pfafrtdja^ her loin b hem se p h 39. 

116. E |3 

Calleriti, exterior arcaded, r, ;44. 
= jo, ^i, 254, 357, =6 £j. 269 p 

272: ± 1 .3, 24, ijS 

Geno^, t. 24^ 

Gemutsi faghioiii* their popularity+ 
l 16a 

Gcmian tmuiigratinn, i, 161, t62 ; 
It, sS h 3: 

Ctnnan Romanesque, its beginning, 
li, t \ the doable apse, il. 9, 10; W 
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gabled spire, tl » I *■* character, 

| j ^ | 

Gonnmty, fr» «#** ** ,J,t ^™P ire - 
Gton^by dti Pr£&, lj - 33 

GtrmwJe, II. 9 

Gigtiie^vrifk, HliFrt> e at - I- 5 7 
Gildus, ll 174 , - 

GtoJdKi CnmbrtflBti. il 17 - 
Glass, coloured, I- iboi t4i ^ 

|L J7« in W 3?, . ... 

G1 ass-making, revived m hnudit 

ClMtonbury, U. * 77 , rJ 5 - 

Gothic, its origin m ■J&aSSS* 

11. ito . not idopltd in Provence 
and .\uvcrg[=e. U *>, ' « M . fa 
Gnu)ix t Ms ’S3, *3>; Mar,a 

C^dftrtists at Rome. 1 . 5 ; hi Ittd >' 

Grefk church tiwl TitUid, * 44 • P- an 
" of Greek thu^h, 1 . 4'* 
r#™nned diurch, IL 1SS 
Grotesque, the. «■ 49, S 7 
GoidetbJ, architect at Lucca, U 

Goirok on **«**> 1,1 

G^SsioCLLli ;■ Matroueum,or»«t>^ 
gallery, I- 47 - 37 , * 4 , 93 t * 77 t W ff 
304 »s 

Hffikdogf, the Christum. T. t &7 

11 “ 5 ° 

H<^botitttjB i W^™yi |I+ lS ? 
Hereford, ti 233 

Hcshyuu. S^oia minster m. **■ * p * 
Uitdesliepm, it- 11 


konocksm... «. 1S7 ' 2J6; 

rot bos til? to an, L U *3 
lcooottwis, t. 4* 

Iffley. tLMi 

IfUfliLa Comacina, I- 

Ireland. =any churches in, It l 77i 

With Bj r iiint lJ3e i 1 ‘3^ 

Enn®, 'Moo*’ 5 ' c O' “'i l, ;i 8j 
JvtBnti, £mp«*w, t i6 > 146 


I u=d 35 ^S- Sophia-1 **5 in“i£ 

SaAiSS 4 SAS 

179 I bis character. it 11T, ”* 
Knhrlyth Djiini, ■■ !«’» ' 3° 

Kencotr, door-head, n. -4‘i 
Kettcm, U. *5& „ „ 

King's College C Impel, it J “3 

T.jwch, Tt. la, *6, *S „ , lft 
Unfraac of Pavia. tt ’S3. 11 & 

Lavraen as Arcbliecte.J -53- " 1 “J 
Leighton, Lord, on German apses. 

It H „ , 

lj- MniUL LL IPT 
U Q :;! , uf English ebun-hes It =S3 
L f ruv, it 5 *. 4 J..S'- 141 

S- Michel iIp rAigei*, Ll 1 J* - 
Lite tie France, It- ™ 

t kithic, n. 160 ; searcuy of Homan- 

uSRlw. »«•<«»»-*• 

colnmy al ? ll. 37 
Lincoln cathcdnl H n 200 
Undisfaniei 1^5 . 

Lions ai ptrnnJs, i. 22}. 17 1 * 

1'!"] mV-d- 1 1 1 arch Licciu re , 1 =*7| ’73 i 

Lombm^l' eridk ■>' communal 

lib«tr,t 1160. t 
London, S Pauls, « 
l.cmy and ^.»rt vork, it 190 

Lucca, cathedral, t. 543- 3 5®, 5 S ! ' 
,r 7 163; S. Mtchele, t 35^ 3 W* 
Ut: s: W«o Sotfltddi, L 354! 
atliei churches, t 354 towers, I- 
157. rff7t facades, t. =73; “■ 11 
Lutiiu«. capital at. ll- ’44 
Lyons, It id, jt, 3 1 . 'k I4J 


Maim,* 351; It 7 ,V- ^ l - >»• ,J 
Malmesbury, D IS I 
MaWern, IL ijj, IJ 4 
Mantes, It =63. 3^4 
Marble, use of colwiwn, L 10, 4* ; 
fa,dug aud OlOSa.C, f. 03, 04, l ' T> ' 
ill. ISO- 19 ^- 19 *, 33 ®' ’-I 41 
• 111ported by Charlemagne, [I. 1 
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Mncrnneum vt GyaatconitES 
Milan, Edict of, t 1 H 6 
WUM*. aea of Empire, L 14 , 143 ; 
desttoyed, L *St; hud of Lnm- 
lini-d league, 1. 261 < S. Ajut-rogH 
l 261, 167, 273; il t; 4f 2j8 ( 
S - Babifa,, 1 . IB, 169 ; S. F.tiitor^o, 
1- 3 t*>; S. Satifo. i. ^6fc; S Sc- 
pnlcro, 1. 

Mithra, rui- of, j 147 , aor 
iun'lsna, 1 16ft >71. m 
Maiesat, «. 3 ;. 88 
JntmaatidvQt its cui^in, i i. gi + ia? 
Oui^midy, il gi ; refuge af ihc 
M 93. *=4 

n iS^ im> aop 
MoBlna|eiir f il 75-78 
Mont S. Michel* il re r 
Nlani^ThtOilcliBjJji's thij ri :hLit j -1# 
Mosaic 01 n«ihk Marble 

Mosaiq Of glaia, l 4ft Jr . 5^ 64, 7 J, 

901 11 i’ "9. 131 , 149 . f*i, I» 2 , 
^4, 17ft iSa, ’03,2415,; nslaliao of 
U » a * iht " Chora; 1 to Italian 
at ^ *' , l 3 J; mCotjiiatcru’T with 
Kiinured glass, 11.3?; e nample m 
r ntnee, it, 34 

\Iosc|ufa of tuuUantinupit, l 141 
Mmrsl-paratmK, inconsistent with 
coloured glass, 11. 27 
Mum no, 1 135 

tithes, ,. J6, $6, ea, S5 fl 
, fTJ, >yf; ri. i?<S 

S, Sepukhre. it. 12^ , J( 

1 Lo,lnr tJ fi his disputes with 

V&etay, 11. r 70 

rticuti, to! < oiwicduf, f.-fi. s^ond 
«nintil tif, restores imajje wonhip, 

N'lfonitdia, church a; i. n 
.\imhu», ui use, ot absence, L 71, *<, 
77. 167 , , ?t i /Sf 

Nutn», i. 7. a- „. 2i) 

IN Orman arebitecrare, II, character, 

“■ <4ft Iga. ifift S08, 159 
Normnns m Italy, t 273 fit tjW , 
m Franr^ it. 147, (6s; in Eng- 
laed, |i 14ft ;0 j 

^orthiwipton,, s. HtteFi, il 317. 246 
wynie^ucm, il 8 

Udwicer, end uf the Western Em. 

tore, f- 146, }6i. , 7 j “ 


Odon dcr Detiil. hii account of Con- 

ttsmrnaphL L mo, 141 

Ordtffr tk* OAftnc, Abandoned in the 
ELiIsl |. 40, 142;, CoUaiCeSuborUlii- 
sition uJ[ l 165 

Omamtnti eitminigiflt iig^ by 

RomiHLl, i. EO 

Orfordi £>. Michel s, IL 193, 194. 
^ S £■ Ptier in the £^it, ». sog 

Padiifii S, Ail' an so, t. i_|£» 

Paganism, itii dumtioq a I Rome, 


L 14 ^; its diiLfmearancc, r. 147 
Pamiurs, Creek m Iuly p 1, 134, 205 
PakrmiK t 24^ 245p *74 
Papacy, 11a £td wili r l 7^: its brtSL h 
wiLh list Edit, L 2:7 ; acquires ike 
Exurchiic, L 

Pj^enxo, I. 6^, i 3 i # jp>j^ il 124 
Pans, Noire Dau^, tl. So 
Parma, L ^50^ j 66, 16S, 371, 172,173 
uf H \n, their plicc in desfini* 
il i6fii 167 

Pnvcn^nts, L i|6, 184* lO«i^ 

il 173, i?6 

Favj^ 1. >io r £i 5 , 166, 27 2, ^ 
Prndeuiitaw 1. 3.9, 73, 14 ^ Dnaip 
PerigTieux, 2> B From, i. £41; il 34, 

51: in mfluence, if. 56; S T 
Kireim^ IL 4* jo 
Pcrshnre, U. 85 
Perugia, S- An^dfi, f, 193 
Pr 4 erbDmdgb P il 154, -3o t 254, 251 
Phibp II (Aspiitiisl offmnee, 11 
»59 

nllfriiiiayc^ their fbLuc+ it. 165, Jlfi 
p[Sill I. *J 2 ; DLKmuv 273; IL 

; ns infltenrf nnr art, j, 2451 250 j 
aimpumiltt, Jl - baptiitery p il 

25fl, iS 9 , 27J; n. 2635 Updb 

atlm Sptnn, 11 , ^51 

I^Uik, N1 Cail p 1, 134, * 5 ^ 159: U.563 

Pistojn, I 245, 3721 375 
Pitlington diurnh, II. 338 
Pluluridi^ on scicial statuj of uttuti, 

Fattier?, s. Hibiir, n. 42, 44. 52; 
NatTt Uamr, II 4 j : 46, 52. 5^ 220. 
Montierneuf, u. j 5 . 

II- 37= rempSe dc S. Iran, IL 52: 

caihcdral^ il 50 
Pula* I. aiS 
Pohgnac, il 45 

Pulj'chronie maMnryi n. iol i®l 
* 39 , ^57 
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Pompom *®4 

Pontl^uy, il- HV 

Pordies, the Lumbard, l- 273 

Pmropixta, 1i» KcmncA of h- Sophia, 

1 g 2; rrf Qthct chords by jus- 
tbuj.c, l 109 , 1 to i II- tbe 
llEatorin ArOtna* l* ri3 
Product, its biTtoiy, ei Korman 

Tcmnin*, 11 . HtcMtfCtWM in, u+ 
61 169, 

Pnlplt* -it TosnvncSla* l- £*4 i * lta - 
j. jie.^ : rtt 1 - 2 ^4 

Pulvii^, it» lnvieiiiinflir 1 ■ 5 *- ' 7*5 ¥ 
Salon if a, L 57 , 63; at Comianti' 
rioplc. I. wTl^i «t Ravenna, 1. 
I5&, 1J 4 , i6|. t 76 ;a« 1 ' 9 ll 

a ?Vrnke 1 ll33^'^^ llS " 

QualbLttiret, I. 4i 
Queunjuitli, I* Ji 

Ru.v4.-UQA) I. 145 . '4*i 11 |V A 
S, ApoSlunrc N 111 W l- 5®. 

j 57- 163, 173, 206 
S, Apallinart in Ctasse, 1. 53* l J'» 
i8q, 206 

S Again, t. fjA, ‘65 
HaptfntOT, I 1481 11 54 
HasiiiLj UrsWui* I- M&. S>6 
Ivutv throne, t IW , 

Gal to Pbcirfia'i tomb house, 1 . 3ft 

S. 'liioi unisi Evjmgdiitn, 1. 


16;, 171 , 

j>. Statin in Cosroedin. i- i"J lt) 7 
Ecclriin Petriana, legend of, 1 1 59 

S. Piero ChryMJngo, l - 1 5 7 

Kotunito, 1. 168 

S. opinio, t 157 

5. Vitale. I. JJ, 167 . I73t *aft 

kivciiu a school uf art, I- *7° 

H^mn in architecture, IL 266 
Reculwe, tf. t'ft ™ . 

[< r pm r on structural cMidmoo w 
S. Sophia. Constantinople, t- ICO 
Reptan. 11. 189, 199 
Rin, IX- 78 

Riimn, Sjuion tnumsier, 'L - 01 
Ritual, growth of Christian, >« 45! 

in the t. tec Is churchy I- 40 
Rochester, It 152- 235- 250 
Rndpenus, architect, ). 2*3, a, 7* 
2 Ip. 

Koman attilwie lwanU the arts, i> 


3, 4; inftuen- e ou ffirmatmii of 

ttJmaii ^rdaitcttuit, siie nnly ^riCLeut 
frtsrfis ttE" *i5e loin, 1 11 S universal 
use throughnm ihc cniprCj L *3* 
^Lrcn^t b of St^ trs-ditiort, d. ^59 
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